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KEEPING UP THE GAIT. 


It is 
vernacular, this ‘‘ keeping up the gait.’’ 


even say, perhaps, ‘‘continuing activity’’ 
“maintaining the pace,’’ but somehow they 
seem so expressive. ‘‘Keeping up the gait’’ 


and truthful. It has a yankee flavor that 
suggests one of the chief characteristics of 
the people we are. It means that we have 
found work to do and that we are doing it. 
It means that we are moving forward with 
the forward movement of events. It means 
are contributing our full share to the 
of progress. It thus becomes a high 

compliment whether paid to a nation as a 
people or to a man as an individual. 

So far as the individual is concerned the 
-pace that has been set for him is a fast one. 
It is demonstrated in the hardihood of the 
first settlers and in the patriotism of 
forefathers. It is seen in a 
and commercial growth far exceed 
of any other country. It was this 
gait, that conquered the wilderness 

the savage; that peopled a continent 
with hundreds of millions of civilized men 

a period of 400 years; that erected 
this continent a republic that is the model 
f the world and that brought across the 
water to unknown 
both war and peace. 
This article concerns one who 
en keeping up the gait. He comes of a 
lamily whose deeds are woven into the fab- 
re cf our history. The name of this family 

written large upon the record of one of 

r greatest states. The men who bore it 
were among the pioneers of Texas. They 
iiled in erecting the first settlements; they 
elped to secure the political liberty of a 
large territory; they made a wild stretch 
f country inhabitable, and they created a 
commonwealth whose commercial importance 
s recognized around the globe. The name 
! Pipkin appears on the earliest records of 
the Lone Star state and has continued on 
every page of the history of Texas. 

It is of one of the presentday representa- 
wes of that family that this article is de- 
signed to treat. His forefathers had their 
part in contributing to the greatness of 
that southern commonwealth. Later mem- 
vers of the family have fought in its wars 
ind assisted in winning its way in the 
markets of trade. Likewise Louis Beaurc- 
gard Pipkin has done his work of maintain- 
ng the record achieved by his family. 

Mr. Pipkin is best known to the lumber 
trade as the secretary and treasurer of the 
Nona Mills Company, Limited, of Beaumont, 
Texas, in which city he was born 
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His father was a Methodist preacher 
| «nd pioneer of that region and for some 
time served as judge of the county court. 
ung Pipkin was educated in the private 
“hools of Beaumont and later vovk a course 
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1umont Lumber Company had been organized 
for the manufacture of longleaf yellow pine. 
Young Pipkin entered its employ in 1880 as an office 


position of 


okkeeper and then became assistant sales manager. 


lis next promotion was to the position of sales man- 
‘ser, In 1887 he was elected assistant secretary and 
treasurer 


of the company and he held that position 
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until the Beaumont Lumber Company’s interests were 
transferred to the Company, in 1896. 
In the comparatively brief period of sixteen years he 
had advanced from the position of a mere office em- 
plovee to a place where he was one of the chief 
officers of an important lumber company and a stock- 
holder in a number of important lumber concerns in 
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BEAUREGARD PIPKIN, OF BEAUMONT, TEX.; 
Forceful Representative of the East Texas Lumber 


Beaumont. He had accomplished this progress by the 
hard and simple method of sticking to his work indus- 
triously, 
and then 


by means 


taking good care of the money he had earned 
making the he itself 
of careful investment. It was the direct 
method by which many of greater lumbermen 
have achieved their present position in life. He rec- 
ognized that nothing valuable is without 
conscientious work. He was wise enough to put his 
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as fast as it was acquired into a business of 
possibilities he nad personal knowledge. As a 
result his interests were placed on a safe foundation 
and had the benefit of his technical knowledge of a 
great industry. 

In due time Mr. Pipkin became sales manager and 
assistant secretary and of the Nona Mills 
Company, of Texas. Consequently he be 
came sales manager and secretary and treas- 
urer in fact. 

There are two Nona Mills companies, 
their interests are practically identical. 
Nona Mills Company, of Texas, was formed 
in 1880 and built a mill at Nona, Texas. 
Ten years ago its timber in that vicinity 
was practically out and the concern 
ceased operations there, leasing its cutover 
lands to William Cameron & Co., who took 
the rest of the available timber. In 1905 
the Nona Mills Company, of Texas, bougat 
a mill at Odelia, Texas, but it concluded its 
operations during the summer of 1908 and 
practically retired from the business. It 
owns about 60,000 acres of cutover lands in 
Texas. 

It is in the Nona Mills Company, Limited, 
that Mr. Pipkin is chiefly concerned and 
which now constitutes the active operation 
of the Nona The Nona Mills 
Company, Limited, was organized in 1899 to 
engage in the manufacture of longleaf yel 
low pine in Louisiana. Mr. Pipkin was 
elected assistant secretary and treasurer at 
its organization and in 1906 he became its 
secretary and treasurer. During recent 
years he has been secretary and treasurer 
of the Nona Mills Company, of Texas, and 
the Nona Mills Company, Limited. 

The latter company built a circular and 
gang mill at Leesville, La., on the Kansa 
City Southern Railway. This mill had a 
capacity of 100,000 feet a day, but in 1907 
it was increased to 150,000 feet. The con 
cern has been in continuous operation since 
its organization in 1899 and it owns more 
than 100,000 acres of timber in Louisiana} 
which will afford supplies to keep it in op- 
eration forty years. Its product is not only 
sold extensively in the United States but 
the manufacture of German 
primes for export via Port Arthur, Tex. 

Mr. Pipkin has never been identified par- 
ticularly any lumber operation except 
the Beaumont Lumber Company, first as an 
employee and later as an officer, and subse- 
Nona Mills Company, of 
the Nona Mills Company, Lim- 

These had his whole thought 
activity. As a member of the office 
force of the Beaumont Lumber Company he 
was particularly known for his conscientious 
His to the 
an officer of company was 
his opportu- 
well. His serv- 
Mills Company, of Texas, 

and the Nona Mills Company, Limited, has 
been equally notable for attention to its inter- 
ests and more notable because of the fact that he has 
had a larger voice in the shaping of their policies and 
affairs. Mr. Pipkin has confined 
his labors almost these concerns. He is, 
however, incidentally interested in oil producing ¢om- 
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LOUISVILLE—THE NATURAL GATEWAY 








A Continued Story of the Development of a 
Great Hardwood Market. 


CHAPTER I. 


Among the great and growing hardwood lumber centers and distributing points 
of the United States— where can be found from the plainest oak to the richest 
mahogany, either fresh from the log, rough, to the choicest product of the carver’s 
chisel, ready to serve as a plain board fence or decorate a royal palace—is the live 
and growing city of Louisville, Kentucky, equally famous for her health, beauty 
and wit, and industry, wealth and thrift, with a population of 260,000 people, and 
the center of a five-mile radius which adds another 100,000 to her numerical strength. 

With all the principal trunk lines of the north and south: passing through her 
gateway, as well as many of the great eastern and western steel highways, she is 
naturally the center from which radiate the greatest and best of hardwoods, which 
come from West Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Indiana and her own 
grand state, Kentucky. She is the natural center to which the products of all these 
well known sources of choicest hardwoods gravitate, by both rail and water, and 
the same splendid transportation facilities which bring them carry them away again 
to the four points of the compass, from carload to cargo. 


Before Seeking Other Markets Consult the Following: 
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W. P. BROWN & SONS LBR. CO. 
NORMAN LUMBER CO. 

EDWARD L. DAVIS LUMBER CO. 
LOUISVILLE POINT LUMBER CO. 














C. C. MENGEL & BRO. CO. 
E. B. NORMAN LUMBER CO. 
LOUISVILLE LUMBER CO. | 
WOOD ricortsc ano LUMBER CO. 


FLOORING AND 
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Soft Upland Fir. 
Air Dried Cedar Siding. 


Timbers and Car Material 
Shipped Promptly. 
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OMAHA OFFICE, 
Merchant’s National Bank Blidg., 
W. E. MARTIN, Sec’ y. 












MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE, 
529 Security Bank Building, 
C. M. ROHNE, Eastern Representative. 

















FRANCIS BEIDLER, President 


WM. C. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 
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Please Address all correspondence stocks of 


to this Office. HARDWOODS. 
































THORNTON-CLANEY LUMBER CO. 


1000-1054 ELSTON AVE. 
107 5 107 \e1e) 





@ Can deliver from our Chicago 
Stock 18 and 20’ Dry Hemlock 


2x4 to 2x12. 


We have for quick shipment a large stock of Yellow 
Pine timbers and long, wide joists. 
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THE ATLAS CAR-MOVER 


ces Exclusively 























The Appleton , eae Co. 
APPLETON, WIS., U.S. A. 


Is decidedly the best and most powerful Car-Mover on the 
market. There are many cheaper, but none as good. 


Try an “ATLAS.” It Will Pay for Itself in a Few Hours’ Use. 


KELLEY LUMBER CO., "s2ite.3'"" 


STOCK LIST. 














MAPLE. 5-4 —300,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
4-4 — 78,640 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. | 6-4 — 90,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
5-4 —118'764 ft. No. 2 ean & Bet. 8-4 —. 26,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
6-4 — 64,320 ft. No. 2 Com! & Bet. 10-4 — $1,000 ft. No. 1 Com. & Ret. 
8-4 —321,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 12-4 8,000 ft. No. 1 Com. & Bet. 
10-4 — 14,400 ft. 1st & 2nds. 16-4 — 11,000 ft. No. 1 Com. & Ret. 
16-4 33,000 ft. Ist & 2nds. We have Red and Curly Birek in all 

thicknesses. 

BEECH. BASSWOOD. 
4-4 280,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 4-4 — 38,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
14%”— 54,700 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 4-4 —209,000 ft. No. 83 Common. 
5-4 —274,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 5-4 -— 60,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
6-4 —218,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. o-+4 — 35,000 ft. No. 38 Common. 
1%”"—— 74,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. sium ee 
1%”—100,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. | SOFT ELM. 
1%”— 32,200 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 4-4 —200,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
24,”— 42,800 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. | 6-4 —-118,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
2144”— 28,800 ft. No. 2 Com. & Ret. 8-4 —280,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
3 ”“— 13,400 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. — 

a a ROCK ELM. 

BIRCH. | 4-4 —- 27,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Ret. 

4-4 —360,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. | 8-4 — 18,000 ft. No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


IF YOU WANT ANYTHING IN No. 3 HARDWOODS OR 
HEMLOCK PIECE STUFF OR BOARDS WE HAVE IT. 




















manufacturing Maple Flooring enable us 

to produce a strictly first class product. 

We constantly Rape i in our, warehouses 
a well assorted stock of 36”, 4” and 13-16” 
standard widths and grades * ich enables us 
to fill orders promptly. A trial order will 
convince you that we can serve you to the 
best advantage. 


QO: up-to-date methods of kiln drying and 























BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


White, Norway and Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Etc. 


For General Yard Stock or Special Bills 


HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 


1324 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 











Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH., U. 8. A. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, | NEW YORK BRANCH, 


28-32 So. Canal St. 88 Warren St. 


Cable address, ENGRAVE. 
A BC and Lieber’s Code 


Sale Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 








S. L. Eastman Flooring Co. 


SAGINAW BRAND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


SAGINAW, MICH. 














Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


E sell the entire output of the Warn Lumber Co., 
mills at Seebert, W. Va. Oak Bills Cut to Order. 


W. W. DEMPSEY, Johnstown, Pa. fo"s3"breadway 











OUT- GREER” 
* LUMBER CO. 


z MANUFACTURERS 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


SUPERIOR QUALITY. PROMPT SERVICE. 
THORNTON, ARKARSAS. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
.and December, 1907, was 13,981 ! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


Stote of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


1, J. E., Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


¢ 























COMING CONVENTIONS. 

January 12 and 13—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
io” lary 13-15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Ndiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

, Janvary 13-14-15—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
‘Association, Denver, Col. 
gat! iry 14—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
mystery 15—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Adianapolis, Ind.; headquarters Denison hotel. 
uoanuary 19-20—Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
, °D Evansville, Ind. 


agameary 19, 20 and 21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


January 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Louisville, Ky. 

January 19-20—Union Association of Lumber Dealers, To- 
ledo, Ohio; headquarters Hotel Secor. 

January 19-20—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La., headquarters Grunewald hotel. 

January 21-22—Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, headquarters Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

January 26—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 26-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

February 2, 3, 4 and 5—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. 

February 4-5—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Associa- 
tion, Cairo, headquarters Halliday house. 

February 9, 10 and 11—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
a Grand Rapids, Mich., headquarters, Livingstone 
hotel. 

February 17-18-19—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associatiou 
and Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

February 23, 24 and 25—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 23, 24 and 25—Lumber, Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.; headquarters, Bellevue-Stratford. 

March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





TO LUMBER SECRETARIES. 


Secretaries of lumber organizations throughout 
the country are requested to forward to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at once, if possible, 
an announcement of the date, headquarters and 
place of the annual meeting of their associations. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been besieged 
with requests for such information and in many 
cases has not been supplied with the data. A 
prompt response to this request will be appreciated 
by all. 
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LOADING TO CAPACITY. 


With the view of preventing any possible car short- 
- oe 2 

age lumbermen of Savannah and vicinity have been 
asked to load cars, particularly flat cars, to capacity. 
The chairman of the lumber committee of the Savan- 
nah Board of Trade recently received a letter from 
W. H. Wright, superintendent of the Central of Geor- 
gia railway, in which the following request was made: 

My observation is that the demand for flatcar equip- 
ment is rapidly on the increase and that mills in_ our 
territory are largely increasing their shipments of lum- 
ber. I have also observed that shippers are not loading 
cars to their full capacity, which fact seriously impairs 
the car supply. Won't you kindly handle this matter 
with the saw mill association as well as with its mem- 
bers individually with a view to having all classes of 
equipment loaded to full capacity? If you do this we 
will be in a better position to promptly fill all orders for 
cars. Please also handle with the members of the lumber 
committee. , : e ; : 

If your committee will give us its cojperation and aid 
by extending this notice to all shippers of lumber, re- 
questing them to load all cars to full capacity, it will, I 
am sure, prove beneficial to all concerned. 

This action on the part of the railroad company is 
to be commended. The spirit in which the request was 
made is one worthy of emulation by other railroads. 
Suggestions of this kind frequently are made in the 
nature of a command, a statement being issued, advis- 
ing shippers of the desirability of loading cars to 
capacity and establishing a minimum for cars of dif- 
ferent sizes and kinds, 

During the last few months the demand for lumber 
in the southeast has increased very heavily and reports 
from Savannah state that there is a possibility of a car 
shortage developing in that section unless some steps 
be taken to forestall it. The railroad company named 
believes this can be done by utilizing the available car 
supply to better advantage; that is, by loading the cars 
with the maximum quantity of lumber, weight and 
size considered, that can be put on them. On cars for 
handling saw mill products from the mill to the sea- 
board there can be no possible objection to loading to 
capacity on the score of having orders for full car- 
loads, as such shipments comprise merely a small part 
of a cargo and the quantities loaded on individual 
cars can be increased at will. Frequently it is impos- 
sible to put on all the Joad a car will contain owing to 
the nature of the order to be filled. 

Mr. Wright’s letter was the subject of discussion at 
a special meeting of the lumber committee of the 
Savannah Board of Trade last week. After the letter 
had been read and thoroughly discussed it was decided 
by the committee to codperate in every way with the 
railroad company with a view to forestalling in so far 
as possible a car shortage occasioned by misuse of the 
cars furnished by the railroad company. 
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PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR HICKORY SUPPLIES. 


After feeling the pulse of the patient, looking at its 
tongue and examining its chest, Doctor Estimate in his 
best professional manner stated that he did not believe 


the hickory supply of the country had sufficient vitality, 


to last more than fifteen or sixteen years. 

With this possibility in store those concerned in the 
life of hickory sat up and began to take notice. One 
of the first measures adopted to prolong the life of 
hickory was to use the heart or red hickory stock as 
well as the white or sap. It was found that red hickory 
is just as strong as white, although possibly a little 
less elastic. It was also found that the exercise of 
greater care and economy in the manufacture of hickory 
products and in grading and sorting them would tend to 
increase the supply. Some objection has been raised 
to these proposed measures of economy as some con- 
sumers do not care to use red hickory, claiming that their 
forefathers always used white hickory and they are no 
better than their forefathers. This objection is met by 
the producer who says: ‘‘You probably could use 
white hickory for five or ten years, but if you insisted 
on having the white only in a few years there would 
be none for you or anyone else.’’ 

The hickory question has simmered down to the prac- 
tical one of absolute econorhy. Hickory trees out in 


the forest should be handled much more economically 
for the reason that it now is possible to bring out a 
greater portion of the trunk. At the mills where 
hickory is cut into any of the many products for which 
no other wood has yet proven a satisfactory substitute 
the saving is carried still further. A piece that is not 
big enough to make an ax handle might contain enough 
material to make two hammer or hatchet handles. <A 
piece that will not make a carriage spoke could be turned 
into a spoke for a light buggy. 

In explanation of these economical methods the 
manufacturers state that no one knows just how long a 
supply of hickory commensurate with the demand will 
be available. They do know, however, that so far as 
the present generation is concerned it can not hope to 
increase the supply, save by economical use, because at 
the lowest calculation it requires sixty to seventy-five 
years for a hickory tree to attain commercial size. 

Perhaps no better indication of the sentiment of the . 
hickory trade could be given than to reproduce an ex- 
tract from the report of H. D. Hartley, secretary of 
the National Hickory Association, at a meeting held 
in Chicago on October 16. Mr. Hartley said: 

Third—The working up of the necessary cullage and 
waste into byproducts of commercial value. That means 


that in many mills there is much stock left to rem in jp 


the woods because the gencral feeling is that saw) ma. 


terial is not as good as split material—spokes, indles 
etc.—and we have information here which shows that eople 
are using only certain sizes and cutting down trees t: ‘cure 
these sizes, while others are throwing away those ye) same 
sizes because they have no use for them. One of our jects 
will be to get the sizes and lengths necessary for rtain 
lines of work and get these people together. Th too, 
would help consigerably in bridging over the th: itened 


gap. Also there are distillation plants whereby it js pos- 
sible to use up the waste of other woods, and we sre now 
about to make a study in hickory and oak alone t: see jg 
there is not a commercial possibility in having the awdust 
and the blocks from southern mills hauled to a cenival dis. 
tillation plant and distilled and make a merchantal!o prod- 
uct. That would mean being able to dispose of what is now 
thrown away and thus to manufacture on a more stable 
basis. This in turn will mean a more stable market, and tha 
market is dependable on ability to produce the material, 


The foregoing outlines a definite, decided purpose, 
It is one of the most graphic presentations of beneficial 
work which may be undertaken and carried to a success- 
ful issue by a commercial organization. 





CHICAGO HARBOR COMMISSION REPORT. 


Last week publicity was given a draft of the report 
of the Chicago Harbor Commission which is to be made 
to the Chicago city council January 11. This commis- 
sion has been holding hearings for practically a year. 
It has employed engineers and experts and has covered 
the whole subject in a thorough preliminary way, as 
would appear by what has been made public. The re- 
port thus states the situation: 

“Both the dock and the warehouse facilities in the 
Chicago river are inadequate. New vessel lines find it 
a difficult matter to secure dock space at all and exist- 
ing lines find it difficult, if not impossible, to extend 
their present facilities in order to fit the growing needs 
of their business. In proportion to the traffic handled 
the warehouse facilities are more meager in Chicago 
than in other principal lake ports.” 

Among the recommendations are some which have to 
do with the treatment to be accorded the Chicago river. 
The commission recommends that the center pier bridges 
on the main river and the south branch should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible and replaced by structures 
offering less obstruction to navigation. Particularly ob- 
jectionable are the center pier bridges at Rush and Lake 
streets. Regarding this phase of the subject the com- 
mission says: “The sanitary district’s plan calls for 
giving the south branch a uniform width of 200 feet. 
The harbor commission believes it would be highly de- 
sirable in the interest of navigation if the bridges 
across. this stream could also have a clear span of 200 
feet. It recognizes, however, that more is involved in 
this matter in some cases than the additional cost of 
the bridge itself. The commission recommends, there- 
fore, that the minimum span of bridges hereafter built 
across the south branch shall be 140 feet in the clear.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fails to understand just 
how the commission arrived at this recommendation. 
The sanitary district’s plans call for a uniform width 
of 200 feet because the engineers decided that such a 
width was necessary to give the dilution required by 
the Iilinvis statute under which it is recognized, without 
at the same time increasing the current to a greater 
velocity than permitted by the war department. Bridges 
with 140-foot clear span mean that solid abutments pro- 
ject from the dock line thirty feet on each side of the 
river, narrowing the channel and consequently either 
limiting the required flow or increasing the permitted 
velocity. 

Probably the question of expense was had in view 
by the harbor commission. The objection to the 200- 


foot span bridges is that they will cost more than the 
shorter bridges as a structural proposition and would 
involve in some, if not in all, cases the condemnation of 
land outside the 200-foot channel, or the payment of 
damages to property. Yet if the engineers were not 
wrong in the first place the 200-foot unobstructed width 
will be required very soon, if it is not already necessary, 
to comply with both the state law and the war depart- 
ment permit. The only alternative to setting the bridge 
piers back to the dock line is to build bypasses, which 
it would seem would cost as much in the way of land 
condemnation or damages to property as would the 
measures to secure the proper bridges now—perhaps 
more, inasmuch as land is continually increasing in 
value and streets that are now unimproved up to the 
dock line may be improved when the necessity for pro- 
viding the 200-foot flow is realized and pressed home 
upon the district. 

In view of the high character of the harbor commis- 
sion we regret to make the criticism that its report 
in this particular seems shortsighted, but we do not see 
how the conclusion can be avoided that if the commis- 
sion’s somewhat reluctant acceptance of the 140-foot 
span bridges is acted upon by the drainage district 
both the district and the city will within a very few 
years be facing a serious problem—serious from both 
engineering and financial standpoints. It would seem 
to be better to make new construction along permanent 
lines, even though some delay might thereby be caused, 
than to build for the present with the certainty within 
a few years of having to lose the work already done 
and build over again at greatiy increased gost. 

An interesting distinction is drawn in the report be- 
tween a commercial harbor and an industrial harbor. 
An industrial harbor is one which serves the needs of 
manufacturing establishments, many of which, whose 
raw material comes by lake or whose products are in 
part shipped by the same route, are found in Chicago. 
Probably the heavier commodities, which require much 
room for their storage, such as coal, grain and lumber, 
would better be taken care of by an industrial harbor. 

A commercial harbor is one in which passengers may 
embark or land and in which freight may be received 
for transshipment by rail and in which package freight 
may be received for distribution by wagon lighters. 

The commission says that the industrial harbor should 
have an abundance of cheap land available for manufac- 
turing sites, bordering on navigable water, and easily 
aceessible by railroad switch tracks. Such emphatically 


is the river, with its different branches and its exten- 
sion along the drainage canal. 

As for a commercial harbor, the commission sug- 
gests two at the mouth of the river—one on the north 
side and one on the south side—and another at Twen- 
ty-second street, which should be connected with the 
river by a cutoff at about that point, and which could 
be reached by all the railroads entering the city. 

In regard to this commercial harbor, the commission 
says: “Boats should be able to enter the harbor under 
their own steam, thus doing away with the necessity 
of towing; dock, warehouse and loading and unloading 
facilities should be ample and modern. Particularly 
should the provision for the interchange of goods be- 
tween boat and rail lines be adequate and convenient. 
Suitable facilities for the special accommodation of 
passengers, easily accessible by local transportation lines, 
is another requisite.” 

As to river improvements, beyond the widening of the 
channel and the removal of the center pier bridges the 
commission suggests cutting off the elbow at Rush street 
on the south side of the river, cutting off the projecting 
elbow south of the Chicago & North-Western railway 
bridge at the northeast angle of the main forks and 
making a turning basin there, and straightening the river 
from Twelfth to Sixteenth street. 

In one further point beside the bridge question the 
commission seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to have 
made a mistake. That is in recommending that plans 
for the building of a lake front park or drive on the 
south side between the city and Jackson park be held up 
with the idea that some time it may be necessary to 
devote that whole stretch of territory to harbor purposes. 
Such an extent of dockage would be necessary only under 
the assumption that the industrial harbor would be 
located aiong the lake front. That would involve the 
removal of every lumber yard, coal ‘dock, foundry or 
machine shop which receives its raw material by water, 
factories of all sorts which depend upon water transpor- 
tation—in fact, industries which now oceupy twenty-five 
to thirty miles of dock—to dockage covering thousands 
of acres, to be built at enormous expense out on the lake, 
and largely taking away from Chicago her one attractive 
natural feature—the lake. It would seem that a fraction 
of the money necessary to do this would build a cgm- 
mercial harbor and pay all the land damages and build 
all the bridges necessary to make the Chicago river ample 
for the purposes of an industrial harbor. 





WHY THE PROFIT ON GOOD GRADES OF LUMBER VANISHES. 


A story is told of an oldtime Chicago wholesaler which, 
though very much of a ‘‘chestnut,’’ points a lesgon that 
is needed just now. He was not a very good lumberman 
in those days and what knowledge he had was confined 
to lumber as it was handled through the yard. He knew 
nothing about timber or saw mills. He came into con- 
trol of a mill up on Lake Superior, and before the saw- 
ing season opened the superintendent wrote down in- 
quiring as to how the owner wished the logs cut. His 
query was to find out how the trade of the owner ran as 
to thicknesses and widths, proportion of piece stuff ete., 
but the owner ignored all these minor matters, and in 
his answer came directly to the money point with the 
instructions, ‘‘cut them into uppers.’’ 

If that could be done the troubles of the lumber manu- 
facturers would be few. They make some headway to- 
ward the accomplishment of that much to be desired 
result, when demand for low grades is poor or their sup- 
ply overlarge, by leaving the poorer logs in the tree. 
Such was the attempt during the last year when, under 
the stress of low average prices for mill run lumber and 
particularly unprofitable prices for the lower grades, 
there was a sacrifice of a great deal of material that 
otherwise might have been utilized. 

It seemed better to leave unsound trees, or the small 
ones which would make nothing but low grade stock, 
untouched in the woods rather than pay the cost of log- 
ging and hauling to the mill, even though they would 
thus, be subjected to the hazards of fire and storm and 


t% © 6 


likely to be a total loss. The amount of material thus 
abandoned varied from a very small percentage up to 25 
percent of the usual cut by the acre. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that there is a strong 
movement on foot tu make permanent a condition under 
which operating lumbermen would be obliged to continue 
that wasteful policy. It is proposed to be done by re- 
moval of the duty on lumber. 

But whatever means are taken to bring up the aver- 
age grade and, therefore, the average price, of a mill 
cut, the production of low grade stock can not be en- 
tirely avoided. The best log is likely to turn out some 
cull lumber and there is a constant attempt by every 
lumber producer to operate as closely as possible to the 
line that separates the profitable from the unprofitable 
grades. 

Looked at broadly, the poorest product of the mill 
costs as much as the best and, while practices differ some- 
what in this respect, it is, we believe, well for the 
lumberman to remember this general principle, applying 
it more or less closely according to his own methods 
and circumstances. What is meant is this: In the 
majority of cases stumpage values are not based on any 
grading of the trees as they stand in the woods. There 
is so much timber on a tract and it is bought at so much 
a thousand feet on the stump. What is looked at is the 
average quality of the timber and as much money is paid 
for a No. 3 log in the tree as for a No. 1, provided it be 
counted at all. 


The point is that the very first cost item for the low 
grade product is the same as for the best, modified by 
the fact that a certain proportion of the timber is not 
considered at all in the stumpage estimate, in which 
ease the advisability of logging this material depends 
upon other considerations. As a general rule, howev ry 
the poor timber on a tract costs as much as the goou. 

When it comes to logging expense the No. 4 strip costs 
as much to the thousand feet as the clear plank. In 


fact, the actual cost of getting the small, unsound ma- 
terial to the mill is greater than for good logs, com- 
pensated for partly, perhaps entirely, by an allowance 


in the log scale. ; 

In the mill the cost of producing low grade lumber 
is greater than for turning out the better grades, be- 
cause much of it comes from the small or unsound logs, 
which are slower to handle when measured by the werd 
sand feet, and therefore cost more in the pond, on tie 
slide, over the carriage and through the edger and trim- 
mer and on the sorting chains. —_ 

No manufacturer wishes to spend more money 1! })*0 
ducing an article than he can sell it for, but he dito 
stantly testing the fact, with the result that a 
sion in values, any period of dull times, results - bs 
large amount of product for which he has paid i 
than he can get out of it. During the boom pero’ “ 
the lumber business there was a constant crowding (0W : 
of this lower limit of quality until even in the mos 
profitable period in the »mber hwsiness many Pp! 
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ere bringing to the mill logs whose product did not pay 
tie cost of logging and manufacture. This was thor- 
oughly demonstrated by the Forest Service, which made 
some special investigation along this line. 

Under the conditions that have prevailed during the 
Jist year heavy losses have been inflicted upon the lum- 
her industry because of the fact that it had on hand 
much stock the price of which had been reduced below 
tie cost of production, and because, from force of habit 
or in earrying out previously laid plans, it continued in 
too large a degree to bring to the mills material which 
could not return cost. 

At the present time no difficulty is found in selling 
good lumber and getting fairly remunerative prices for 
it; for a large amount of low grade stuff there is no 
adequate demand, nor any demand at a price which will 
return what has been expended on it. 

This condition should not continue, and yet it is im- 
possible to remedy it by following the instructions of 
the Chicago wholesaler quoted at the beginning of this 


article. Some apparent relief may be had by a change 
in the woods methods, but the timber.owner objects to 
abandoning and forever losing material which should 
yield him some profit or at least pay for itself. Under 
present conditions in the lumber business timber that is 
left is practically a dead loss, never to be recovered. 
We are told about the old days in the white pine busi- 
ness when the cream of the timber was taken out and the 
same tract was logged again and again, the third or 
fourth cutting yielding perhaps more profit than the first, 
but except in spruce such a result is not to be expected 
now. It could be brought about only by the adoption 
of forestry methods to a considerable extent. The slash- 
ings would have to be cleaned up and burned, fire lines 
established and patrols maintained so as to keep fire at 
bay, and even such measures would not prevent a great 
deal of loss. If it were profitable in the northern coun- 
try to log the pine out of a mixed pine and hemlock tract 
the hemlock would die because of exposure. The large, 
unsound trees that are left are certain to be blown down 


and, in view of modern methods of logging, it is im- 
practicable to go back a second time, except after a lapse 
of a good many years, to recover what is left. 

The only solution of the problem is to reduce the mill 
output as a whole and allow the timber to stand as a 
whole. This means a reduction in the output. of good 
lumber which is salable, but it also means a reduction 
in the output of the low grades not salable and which 
are eating up the profit of the good end of the cut. 

Under present conditions and until demand revives to 
such an extent as to take the normal output of the 
normal lumber operation, the sensible thing for every 
lumber manufacturer to do, particularly if he be a stump- 
age owner, is to keep his cut well within the demand. 
The lumber business is improving; this promises to be 
a year of recovery from panic conditions, but it is the 
exceptional manufacturer who has yet been able to put 
his prices at a point which yield a profit, or to get enough 
for his good lumber to make up for the loss on the low 
grades. 





WOOD REQUIRED TO BE DULY MIXED IN EACH CARLOAD. 


In an action against a company which had ordered 
of the plaintiffs 900 cords of wood and repudiated the 
contract after five carloads were shipped to it, the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts says (Fullam and 
others vs. Wright & Colton Wire Cloth Company, 82 
Northeastern Reporter, 711,) that the sale was of the 
whole quantity, at an agreed price, and hence consti- 
tuted but one indivisible bargain, although the delivery 
was to be by carloads instead of in bulk until all had 
been delivered. But if entire, the contract expressly 
called for all the wood to be ‘‘largely chestnut, some 
hardwood, pine and poplar,’’ and this statement must 
be treated as descriptive of the subject matter, and was 
to be regarded as a warranty of the kind and quality. 
In the performance of their promise the plaintiffs 
therefore were required to deliver wood in conformity 
with the descripticn. 

It appeared from the auditor’s findings that when 
they accepted the defendant’s order the plaintiffs had 
bought enough wood which in quantity, variety and 
quality was more than sufficient to enable them to ful- 
fill their contract. But being on the lot where the 
various kinds had been cut and corded in separate piles, 
upon carting it to the cars for shipment no attempt 
was made to load each car according to the required 


assortment. In consequence of this failure the cars 
forwarded were filled largely with pine, among which 
was mingled a small amount of chestnut and birch. 
These consignments the defendant refused to accept 
because the wood had not been delivered in the re- 
quired proportions and repudiated the entire purchase. 

It was the contention of the plaintiffs that if it had 
been possible to transport the whole at once to the de- 
fendant’s factory this would have been a sufficient 
delivery, even if the: several varieties had not been pro- 
portionately commingled. And as transportation by 
separate carloads was the only feasible way, as well as 
in accordance with the manner of shipment under the 
terms of the contract, the defendants were not justi- 
fied in their refusal to accept if the wood placed on 
the cars was not properly assorted. 

The consideration, however, was entire, even if the 
plaintiffs were to be paid each week for the number 
of cords shipped, and whether each carload called for a 
complete delivery according to the description depended 
upon the construction given to the contract. It is settled 
that, having been reduced to writing, while the order 
and acceptance can not be varied, or enlarged by oral 
evidence, yet the situation of the parties may be con- 
sidered to ascertain their intention. 


In this case it was found that because of the strike 
at the coal mines the defendant, becoming apprehensive 
that it might be unable to obtain soft coal which it 
had been accustomed to use in its annealing furnaces, 
and for making steam, contracted with the plaintiffs, 
who knew of these uses, for a supply of cordwood as a 
substitute. In performance of their contract to ship 
wood entirely of one kind, or so sparsely mixed with 
some of the other varieties that any benefit from the 
combination as ordered would be lost, could not be 
said by the plaintiffs to be immaterial, because not 
within the contemplation of the parties, but the com- 
bination was rather to be considered as an essential 
element of the contract and for which it was executed. 
Nor was the effect of this finding lessened by the further 
statement that the wood shipped could have been used 
for making steam, for even then only one of the objects 
of purchase was covered, as the plaintiffs were found 
to have known. Under the conditions of sale it must 
be held that each car was to be filled with wood so 
mixed that it would conform to the description as to 
variety and relative qualities. 

The failure of the plaintiffs to meet this requirement 
resulted in a total failure of consideration, which justi- 
fied the defendant in a repudiation of the sale. 





VIEWS OF A LUMBERMAN ON THE LOW GRADE STOCK PROBLEM. 


One of the best means of securing a comprehensive 
idea of the ramifications of the lumber trade is to 
invite comment on some method or practice known 
to be in use in some districts and compare the re- 
turns. The editorial entitled ‘‘Low Grade Lumber 
Is a Saw Mill Problem’’ has been brought to the at- 
tention of the majority of the hardwood manufacturers 
of the country and some pine manufacturers. Low 
grade lumber naturally is a radically different proposi- 
tion in hardwood and pine mills. The article upon 
which comment was invited and received was printed 


in the December 19 issue and briefly was a plea for - 


more intelligent manipulation of low grade stocks at 
points of production. When the advice was given it 
was of course understood that it would not apply to 
every operator. At some points the quantity of low 
grade lumber would be too small to justify the expense 
necessary to provide facilities necessary for its man- 
ufacture. In other cases the local demand for the 
low grade material affords an outlet for all produced. 
The article referred to had particular reference to 
those kinds and qualities of lumber which are known 
to the trade as cutting up stock. 

A thoughtful, discriminative reader, a manufacturer 
of northern woods, has supplied the following criticism 
of the suggestions: 


It is a fact that low grade saw mill products generally are 
merchantable and of course it is often the case that logs 
loaded on the cars in the woods which will not produce 
a manufactured product sufficient to pay for the cost of 
bicnufacturing. However, this is a point that the manu- 
tucturer is constantly watching and trying to draw a proper 
live, being careful to not draw the line too close for fear he 
\ leave some material in the woods that should go to the 
sav mill. In studying your article we should judge that 
you referred to hardwood lumber in particular from the fact 
that you refer in detail to the grading rules of No. 2 and 
So. 3 common. We should judge that you are under the 
impression that the grade of No. 3 common is largely pro- 
dcced from the top of the tree or the line logs that modern 
©: thorough logging would send to the mill in place of leav- 
Ins in the woods. In this we think you are mistaken as 
©" experience in manufacturing tells us that a very large 
Percentage of the grade called No. 3 common is produced 
‘rom the hearts of large bodied logs and, of course, from 
‘e logs we get our best lumber and, therefore, any efforts 
“s our part to leave No. 3 common in the woods would 
accomplish very little. 
y ‘ow, in regard to your suggestion that the saw mill man 
‘aeont some method of cutting up hardwood dimension stock. 
We fear that this would not be practicable. To begin with 
the grade of No. 2 common; we will admit that when used 
by the factory for furniture, boxes, flooring or other pur- 


poses it is probably ripped and crosscut for the purpose of 
eliminating the defects, but we think it is impossible for 
an inspector at the saw mill yard to study up the require- 
ments of the different factories that this grade of lumber 
goes to to as good advantage as the factory can, based on 
its individual requirements and experience. We, of course, 
will admit that the factory consuming this grade of lumber 
will have to pay the freight on the defects that they cut 
out, but it is usually the case that this class of refuse is 
so valuable at the factory centers that it can be utilized or 
soid for a greater price than the freight would amount to. 

The grade of No. 3 common, which specifies 25 percent of 
sound cutting, is a misnomer so far as respecting the pur- 
pose for which this grade is to be used as our experience 
teaches us that No. 3 common is very seldom ripped and 
ecrosscut in a factory for the purpose of utilizing the 25 
percent that the grade calls for. On the other hand, it is 
usually used for‘crating, boxes, sheathing and other pur- 
poses where the boards would be used for a purpose at its 
full length and width. 

In summing up the situation we feel that we would prefer 
to be excused from putting up a plant for the purpose of 
eliminating the defects in place of shipping our No. 2 and 
No. 3 hardwood as it comes from the saw. There are sev- 
eral reasons why we are not smart enough to anticipate the 
requirements of the different furniture factories as to quality 
and shape, and we feel very confident that anyone trying 
this experiment will find that he will accumulate a large 
quantity of dead stock on his hands on account of unde- 
sirable sizes. 

As to the general practice of making the grade of No. 3 
hardwood, we feel that we are obliged to take our chances 
on this grade of lumber, as it is a grade that we can not 
well eliminate from our products. Anyone that manufac- 
tures hardwood logs will be obliged to produce a certain 
amount of No. 3 common which will come largely from the 
hearts of the large bodied trees. Of course, there are times 
when there is a good demand for this grade and other times 
when the demand is very poor and, therefore, the price will 
fluctuate more than the log run of No. 2 common and better. 


It is evident that the concern with which the author 
of the foregoing letter is identified has the advantage 
of working up high grade timber. In many sections 
of the country timber of a very inferior character is 
being cut into lumber. In many districts the mills 
have adopted a close cutting policy and cut into logs 
trunks of trees which at one time would have been 
left in the forest. They also take an extra log length 
out of the tops when it seems profitable to do so. 
Lumber manufacturers endeavor to draw as close a 
line as possible between the logs which must be handled 
at a loss and those the products of which may be sold 
at a profit. 

In hardwoods heart is a very serious defect. Many 
operators cut their timber so as to box the heart, that 


is, cut the heart into squares, thus inclosing the de- 
fects, which may be used for timbers, planking or 
some similar purpose. 

In the second paragraph the friendly critic has not 
given as close consideration to the cutting up ques- 
tion as the subject should have. A great many lumber- 
men, as is well known, have installed cutting up plants 
and are actually handling their low grade lumber to 
much better advantage and realizing greater profits 
from the new methods. Certain standard sizes of di- 
mension stock have been evolved, and these of course 
may be manufactured at any time. However, the 
people who have met with the greatest success in their 
cutting up departments are those who have solicited 
and secured orders for a great many different sizes 
and who manufacture and ship on orders only. If it 
were possible to divert the factory trade from the cus- 
tom of cutting its own stock and to supply material 
cut to the dimension required then the burden of 
knowing what sizes and grades are required by the 
different factories would be eliminated and the whole 
thing resolves itself into a mechanical cutting of 
boards into the largest sizes they will produce. 

Statements made in the third paragraph are based 
on fact. However, it is a matter yet to be deter- 
mined whether ordinary No. 3 common can not be used 
to better advantage than to devote it entirely to the 
manufacture of box shooks, Some of the largest box 
makers in the country now find it to their advantage 
and profit to manufacture the shooks at the mill rather 
than ship the lumber to the city factories for cut- 
ting up. 

Regarding the possibility of accumulating a large 
supply of material for which there would be no de- 
mand, that is a point which would have to be taken 
into account. If the expedient were adopted of cut- 
ting only upon orders and the country ransacked for 
orders for a wide range of sizes there would be no 
accumulation of dead stock at all, and instead of ship- 
ping low grade hardwoods, as at present, the prac- 
tice would be to send them through the cutting up 
factories and the rough products loaded on the cars. 

Attention is called to the many very interesting 
letters given in another department in which the ques- 
tion of handling low grade lumber to the best advan- 
tage is discussed by those who are manipulating their 
stock in this way at present and also by those to 
whom the possibilities of such manipulation have not 
presented themselves very strongly. 
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DO PRICES DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF LUMBER USED? 


The question outlined in the caption of this article 
has been considered from time to time and is one of 
vital coneern to lumber consumers. Users of lumber 
denominated by the trade as eutting up establishments 
can determine to a nicety the grades of lumber which 
will vield the best returns at the prices offered. Some 
of them find, for example, that it is more economical 
to use firsts and seconds at $45 than to use No. 1 com- 
mon at $34. Variations in price frequently determine 
what grades shall be bought. 

A new phase has been given to this question by a 
manufacturer of hemlock in Michigan, who says: 

During this season we have had a good volume of business 
in all grades of hemlock except the very low grades of piece 
stuff and boards. We account for the slow movement of the 
low priced stock by reason of the lower prevailing prices 
of the better grades. Our experience has been that when 
prices decline the demand usually is for the better grades; 


when prices advance the demand drops back a grade or so. 
In other words, the building trade takes lumber and piece 
stuff at about certain prices and the quality is determined 
largely by the prevailing price conditions. [or this reason 
we look for an improvement in the demand for the lower 
grades providing the spring trade is good and there is a 
logical advance in the prices of the better grades. 

It must be admitted at the outset that builders can 
use No. 3 boards for the same purposes for which No. 
2 boards are employed, such as sheathing, subflooring 
or temporary work. No, 2 piece stuff can be employed 
for the same purposes for which No. 1 is used. Of 
course the material is not as good, and because of the 
defeets more of the low grade stock probably is 
required than of the higher grade lumber, but the cost 
of the additional quantity required is more than offset 
by the lower prices at which the lower grade stock may 
be secured. 





YELLOW PINE 


| do not presume that my opinion of the yellow pine 
market amounts to very much. Business has been such 
that | have been away from the mill for only ten days dur- 
ing the last year. The way orders have been coming in | 
found it a good plan to be right on the ground, so that 
|! could look after them. I can therefore give no informa- 
tion about affairs at other plants, as all | know is what 
| have heard, and one can’t go much on that. 

For our plant here | would say that we have run the 
mill as business warranted. Our stock now is about 
4,000,000 feet short of the quantity we had on hand a 
year ago, and the lines are badly broken. We are work- 
ing now to get stocks in shape so that we can take 
care of orders we are now receiving and also trying to 
accumulate a small surplus if possible. We are not 
accepting timber business as we now have more of such 
orders than we can handle to advantage, and have had 
for the last few months. From my experience in the 
south | believe that all one can do is to attend to his 
own affairs and get what he can for his output. I have 
heard lumbermen tell what ought to be done and what 


At one time some retail lumbermen prided themse' ves 
on not carrying anything below the grade of No. 1, 
This was a kind of false pride which the wideaw: ke, 
progressive merchant has discarded. No. 3 hemlock or 
yellow pine and No. 4 northern pine boards ean be 
handled to good advantage. Many customers want a 
few boards and are not particular regarding the cual- 
ity. The low grade stock can be supplied and used by 
them in a satisfactory manner. The dealer can make 
a greater profit on such lumber than he ean on the bet- 
ter grades and can also handle his trade in a mueh 
more satisfactory manner. Every yard in the country 
should be able to dispose of several carloads of low 
grade boards and piece stuff each year. If such stock 
is put in and a little judgment and good salesmanship 
exercised the investment should yield handsome 
dividends. 





CONDITIONS REVIEWED BY A MANUFACTURER. 


they intend doing, but | have found their plans were not 
worked out as they thought they would be. 

During the early part of the year we had a surplus 
of stock on hand for the business we were receiving and 
our running time was reduced from ten to eight hours 
a day. | know of other mills that were running night 
and day when they could get the help, and the same con- 
dition of affairs prevails at present. While we small 
fry are running day shifts some of the larger plants are 
running night and day, and have salesmen on the road 
with instructions to sell if they find a party who wants 
lumber. There may be some good reason for such a 
policy, but I can not see it. 

| never could understand why lumbermen with large 
investments in pine stumpage and plants should adopt a 
policy which presumably had for its object to determine 
how soon they could get rid of their timber, regardless 
of what-the prices might be or what they could get out 
of it. It seems about all they want to do is to determine 
who can operate the largest plant and manufacture the 
most stock so that they can advertise that fact regard- 


less of what the stockholders get out of the business. 

| had the same experience in the north and did not 
realize what we were doing until too late, when the pine 
was gone and we could not replace it at any price. 

| have not been disappointed in the amount of busi- 
ness during this fall and winter. It was talked around 
all fall that as soon as the election was over business 
would pick up right away. I could see no reason why 
it should. About that time of the year yardmen are 
beginning to figure on how they came out for the year, 
and | could not see why they should stock up then. 
During the last of January | lo@k for a little better de- 
mand, but no great advance in price. Later on the 
railroads may come into the market, at least for material 
enough to make repairs, and | then look for an advance 
in price. In my opinion the presence or absence of de- 
mand from the railroads determines what the market 
shall be. They have not been doing anything for a year 
and if they want any equipment at all it seems to me 
they soon will have to make some purchases. At present 
we have no surplus of No. 3 or any other kind of stock. 





FOREST CONSERVATION AND ITS RELATION TO CHEAP LUMBER AND THE TARIFF. 


Conservation of any resource is not merely to refuse 
to use it, but so to use it as to get the largest value out 
of it and, if it be something that will reproduce itself, 
like the forests, to make certain of that reproduction. 

A policy which promotes the conservative use of the 
forests every forester and every lumberman who wishes 
to maintain his property is in favor of, yet we find some 
theorists proposing measures which are likely, if not 
certain, to render conservation impossible. Since forest 
perpetuation or reproduction depends upon care and 
involves expenditure, the forests will not be saved by 
making them valueless to their owners. The question 
of the protective tariff comes in here. That is one means 
by which timber can be made more valuable and worthy 
ot the care necessary for the preservation of the forests 
and for reproduction of the forests. 

In October last, at the international conference on 
state and local taxation, held at Toronto, Canada, Dr. B. 
E. Fernow, the eminent forest expert, said: ‘‘ Theo- 
retically an import duty on lumber should make timber 
lands so valuable as to induce the conservative use of 
them; practically such a result has not been experienced, 
the present dollar being a greater factor than the possi- 
bly future two.’’ Yet the facts of the last year nega- 
tive Dr. Fernow’s statement. 

Conservation is not only to save and perpetuate, but 
to make the best possible use of a resource. A necessary 
part of conservation is to make one acre furnish as much 
raw material as two acres once did. A wonderful change 
has taken place in the methods of lumbermen during the 
last decade or so. From 25 to 100 percent more timber 
is being secured from an acre than formerly and this 
result is not merely from a greater cut but from better 
utilization of what is cut. This process has come on so 
gradually, however, that Dr. Fernow and many others 
did not pay much attention to it; but when the panic 
came, with consequent lower values on forest products, 
lumbermen found they had to leave in the woods from 
10 to 25 percent of the material which up to that time 
they had been using. They had to leave small trees, 
large unsound trees and the tops of those that were cut. 
This would be well enough if what were left could be 
saved from the ravages of fire and wind and the young 
trees be allowed to grow and the old ones to furnish 
seed to cover the bare places; but this material was left 
in the woods beeause the lumbermen could not afford to 
utilize it, and by parity of reason they could not afford 
to spend money to take care of it. 

Forestry in the United States has made progress with 
the advance in the price of forest products and of 
stumpage, but unfortunately the time has not yet come 
when forestry methods are generally applicable. 

Dr. C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore, N. C., sees these things 
more plainly than many others. He is as highly a 
trained forester as any that can be named in this country 
or Canada, but he has with his traininig the saving grace 
of practicality. He has to practice forestry—not to 
demonstrate a theory, but to make it pay under difficult 
circumstances. Practicing applied forestry, having to 
rehabilitate a worn out timber tract, having to make 
the revenue from the tract pay the expense of doing the 
work, he is in an unusually good position to codrdinate 
theory and practice. 2 


In a recent letter to the editor of the AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN, Dr. Schenck said that the people who are advyo- 
eating the removal of the duty ‘‘are on the wrong track 
when believing that the abolition of the tariff on wood 
goods will be conducive to the development of American 
forestry.’’ Further he said: ‘‘I do not know whether 
you share my views or whether these views will interest 
you and your readers,’’ but that, in his opinion, ‘‘ the 
abolition or reduction of the duty would be destructive 
to the chances of American forestry.’’ Dr. Schenck 
evidently is not afraid of higher prices on forest prod- 
ucts of all sorts, for he says: ‘‘I believe that the tariff 
on importations of foreign woodgoods should be high, 
and should be permanently high; that there should be 
a tariff on mahogany and other valuable foreign woods 
so as to increase the price of oak, chestnut, red gum 
and other furniture woods in this country. The tariff 
on the valuable foreign furniture woods would be borne 
entirely by the wealthier classes.’’ 

Dr. Sechenck’s views on this matter are given more 
at length in certain letters to public men, which we have 
had an opportunity to see. To the representative in 
Congress of the district in which Biltmore is located 
Dr. Schenck said: 


Forestry as defined by President Roosevelt means “the 
perpetuation of the forest by wise usage.” Obviously, no 
owner of forests can be expected to use the forests wisely 
when and as long as “woodgoods” are cheap. We do not 
expect the farmer to raise cotton when the price of cotton 
is low, nor can we expect the forester to raise timber, 
pulpwood, tannic wood and tanbark so long as_ timber, 
pulpwood and tanning material continue to be of little 
value. In my fatherland, Germany, the price of trees 
standing in the woods is about ten times as high as it is 
in North Carolina; the price is protected by custom duties 
on imported woodgoods, and—mark the logic—Germany is 
the fatherland of forestry. Cheap lumber, cheap pulpwood, 
cheap tanning material are and always will be the arch 
enemy of American forestry. 





We can imagine the advocates of free lumber pro- 
testing that inasmuch as the duty increases the price of 
forest products it is a detriment to forest conservation, 
because high prices stimulate production and, therefore, 
the sooner denude the country of its timber. 

That proposition assumes that high prices stimulate 
consumption also, for if consumption is not increased 
production can not be increased, or if it be unduly in- 
creased the prices drop. About as much lumber and 
other forest products are sold in times of low prices 
as high, unless the low prices are due to a general con- 
dition of business depression. 

We have seen in this country the beneficial effects 
of high prices in a better and more complete use of the 
timber lands being operated upon. With the present 
demand lower prices would simply mean to cut over 
a larger area to secure the material with which to meet 
the demand, for there are grades of lumber that never 
pay on their own basis the cost of manufacture; but 
as the price of stumpage and of the mill run product 
increases it is possible to bring into the total supply 
much material that otherwise would be unused. 

To lower prices, therefore, would not be to lessen the 
‘“destruction’’ of our forests, but rather to increase 
it, unless at the same time it should be required that 
logged over lands be protected from fire and be put in 
condition for reproduction. This in itself, however, in- 
volves an expenditure which is warranted only with a 


higher value than has hitherto been put upon our forest 
resources. Further, though for the time being higher 
prices might cause timber lands to be more closely cut 
and therefore actually denuded, it is only in the pres- 
ence of higher prices that forestry methods are prac- 
ticable. 

In a letter to the senators from North Carolina, Dr. 
Schenck went somewhat more elaborately into the merits 
of the case and this letter we reproduce in full as 
follows: 


The dailies have been filling their columns with arguments 
for and against the abolishment of our tariff on ‘“wood- 
goods,” which means on lumber, pulpwood and tanning ma- 
terial produced outside of this country. Permit me to say 
x word in the interest of American forestry, as well as in 
the interest of the “Old North State.” 

1. he providential functions of government are _ in- 
tended to protect, first, last and all the time, the country’s 
soil and its permanent productiveness; in the case of the 
farm, the farm soil and its permanent productiveness; in 
the case of the forest, the forest soil and its permanent 
productiveness. 

Nations which were forgetful of this truism are nations 
no more; they have neglected agriculture and forestry. The 
neglect of agriculture and forestry spells national decline. 

2. The term “forestry” applies to the permanent use of 
the forest soil for the production of logs, lumber, pulpwood 
and tanning materials—in short, of all woodgoods. It is 
natural that the possibility of this production should be 
out of the question so long as the price of woodgoods con- 
tinues to rule low. You know that cheap grain is the enemy 
of the grain farm; that cheap cotton is the enemy of the 
cotton farm; and I ask you to realize that cheap wood- 
yoods are the enemy of the forest. 

3. The United States has had at its command, until now, 
supplies of woodgoods so large that the very idea was pre- 
posterous of the economic use of woodgoods and of the 
wise use of the soil capable of the production of woodgoods. 

There has not been, so far, on private lands, any American 
forestry ; nor will there be any unless the Congress of the 
United States finds the means to raise the price—to per- 
manently raise the price—of woodgoods. 

4. ‘the slaughter of the forests, as practiced until now, 
regardless of the production of second growth, will continue 
unless the owners of the forests are promised some reason- 
ably safe and sure returns on the money necessarily invested 
in the production of a second growth. 

George Vanderbilt, owner of the Biltmore estate, it is true, 
has engaged in forestry without such a promise. How 
long will he continue to be optimistic? How few in number 
are the optimists willing to follow his example? . 

The pines and the hardwoods native to North Carolina 
can be reproduced, I dare say, with particular ease; the 
reproduction of pines by nature, unaided, is evidenced on 
many abandoned fields; the reproduction of hardwoods is 
shown in all such parts of the Appalachian forest as were 
saved, by chance, from forest fires. 

The chestnut of North Carolina ranks foremost of all 
species known to me in the ease or even the persistence of 
its reproduction after cutting. 

For the chestnut the sylvic rule holds good: The heav- 
iest inroads of the ‘ax are conducive to the heaviest and 
healthiest reproduction of second growth. What is the use, 
I beg to ask, for the owner to produce and to protect from 
fire the second growth chestnut, or any other hardwood, 
if there is no certainty of the demand for the woodgoods 
thus produced in the future? P 

5. Forestry, like agriculture, is a business. A business 
can thrive only when its products command a remunerative 
price, and promise to command a higher price hereafter. F 

I need not tell you that nowhere is forestry more safely 
established than in Germany. In Germany, woodgoods com 
mand a high price; pulpwood—as it stands in the woods 
uncut—is worth $9 a cord on an average; chestnut wood 15 








worth $7 a cord on an average, and lumber is worth fro 
$17 to $50 a thousand feet, board measure, contained in the 
trees as they stand in the woods. 

In Germany the high price of woodgoods is maintained— 
and is sure to be maintained for all the future—by adequate 
import duties and by adequate freight rates on importations 
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charged by the zovernment railroads, the freight rates act- 
ins like import duties. 

3. It is obvious that the owners of timber lands in 
(nada are anxious to have the tariff on Canadian imports 
romoved; that the importers of foreign tanning material 
A anxious to have removed the duty on quebracho, myro- 
boians, cutch and valonia; that the pulp mills depending on 
Conadian pulpwoods and the owners of stock in Canadian 
paper mills are anxious to have reduced or abolished the 
custom duty on such importations. 

7. Let me urge you, in the name of American forestry, 
und notably in the interests of the “Old North State,” to 

to it that these custom duties are not reduced; to see 
tc it that the owners of soil productive of woodgoods—and 
untit for any other production—are enabled to practice 
American forestry under a promise of import duties main 





tained; and to see to it that the Congress of the United 
States considers, first, last and all the time, the reaction of 
uny custom laws on the productiveness and perpetuity of the 
country’s soil—its forest soil in the forests and its farm 
soil'on the farais. 

The above is a bold proposition, yet several lumber- 
men before the ways and means committee, while stat- 
ing that they were not asking for any advance in the 
duty, urged that if they were to have a duty either as 
“a proper measure of protection in comparison with other 
industries, or if the duty were for the promotion of 
forest conservation, it should be raised. About the only 
argument along this line which has real plausibility on 


the side of free lumber is that, notwithstanding the duty 
and notwithstanding the increasingly higher price of 
stumpage, forestry has not yet been practiced in any 
general way. ‘The answer to this is that there has been 
closer utilization, which is a part of economic forestry, 
and that the duty has assisted in bringing the country 
to the threshold of a period when, because of the values 
put upon forest products and stumpage, forestry meth 
ods can be adopted and can consistently be insisted upon 
by the states and the nation. To remove the duty would 
be to defer the adoption of conservative methods and 
promote uneconomic use and an increased waste. 





LIGHT IN THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN’S LUMBER SHEDS. 


It is admittedly advantageous to have plenty of light 
in the lumber shed to make it possible for one to 
discern readily what stock he has on hand, as well as 
to show it off to advantage when prospective customers 
come along. There is light and light, however, and 
sometimes the desire for light leads to error in shed- 
ding lumber. Sunlight, for example, will change the 
color in almost any kind of finished lumber. Take 
hardwood flooring, for example, and let part of it be 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun part of the day 
and when it comes to the laying of this flooring it will 
be found that it runs bad as to color. That which has 
been touched by the sun will have faded out yellowish, 
while some of the other may be white or red. The 
same thing is true of millwork, doors and all finish 


lumber. Sunlight will affect the color, and to keep it 
fresh and in good shape it should be kept out of the 
sunlight. This is a plain argument in favor of having 
north light in the shed, the ideal light, but the trouble 
is that in many places in the country it is on the north 
side of the shed that more protection is needed against 
storms. Consequently, if the shed is made open on one 
side and closed on the other it is generally some other 
side than the north that is open, whereas in point of 
color it were better to leave the north side open. It 
is probable that some day in threshing out this ideal 
shed matter we may come to see the same advantage in 
sawtooth roofs on sheds that the machine shops and 
factories are finding already. One can make a totally 
inclosed shed and get light through the roof by mak- 


ing a sawtooth roof or something of that type and get 
the north light without having the objectionable 
features that come from the sun’s rays coming into 
contact with the lumber. What is best for the shed 
and for the lumber, as well as for convenience in see 
ing well what is stored in the shed, is plenty of indirect 
sunlight, but that none of it shall shine directly on the 
Jumber. 

It is not always possible to get this exactly as one 
would have it, but it is well to keep the idea in mind 
and in designing and constructing sheds cater to it as 
far as practical, and then in storing lumber see that 
that of which it is desired to retain the color does not 
become exposed to the direct rays of the sun for any 
long period of time. 





NORTHERN LOGGING AND THE LUMBER TRADE. 


A somewhat extended investigation into the northern 
logging situation leads the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to a 
conclusion somewhat different from that held by people 
generally and by a good many lumbermen. 

It has been claimed that because a large amount of 
timber was damaged by fire last summer the input of 
logs this winter would be much larger than usual, with a 
consequent depressing effect upon the lumber market. 
This theory was apparently based upon the presumption 
that the salvaged timber would be added to the usual 
input instead of being merely substituted for it. 

Some lumbermen of intelligence and high standing 
think, or at least fear, that the log crop will be excessive, 
but we believe that such a conclusion is due to a some- 
what narrow outlook. It is undoubtedly true that some 
operators will put in a great deal more timber this 
winter than usual, because in a few cases their damaged 
timber is two or three times the quantity of their usual 
log crop. This timber they are anxious to save and will 
try to get it into the water by spring. Yet even in these 
cases there is some amelioration of the condition. Some 
of these operators who were especially hard hit by fire 
will put in their pine and hardwoods but not their dam- 
aged hemlock. They will take chances on it. They think 
the chances are that they will be ablé to salvage it, 
even if it has been absolutely killed, a year or two from 
uow to about as good effect as this winter. If it has not 
heen absolutely killed enough sap may run so that they 
can, by letting it alone, eventually save the bark, which 
has come to be an important element in connection with 
hemlock timber. 

In the great majority of cases the damaged timber 
will simply take the place of the green timber which, 
but for the fires, would have been cut. The scene of log- 
ging operations has been changed in these instances, and 


often a less quantity of timber will be put in than usual, 
simply because logging will be more expensive and 
slower. 

In other sections of the northern country, particularly 
in Wisconsin, there is still another story to be told. This 
is particularly true of the Wisconsin valley and the log- 
ging districts to the west thereof, reaching to the Mis- 
sissippi. In that country many of the operators are 
heavily curtailing this winter and some of them are 
not logging at all, preferring to let their timber stand. 
They anticipated that there might be difficulty on ac- 
count of burned timber, and the lumber market was not 
favorable when plans for the winter’s work were being 
made, and so they stay out of the game entirely, pre- 
ferring to go out of the lumber business for a season, 
or to manufacture moderately from logs they have on 
hand or can buy. The net result of all these influences, 
we believe, will practically balance each other so that 
the northern log crop this winter will prove to be no 
more than normal, with the chance that it may be de- 
creased, 

In the white pine input the falling off from year to 
year is material. There are only two or three new mills 
and a number have gone out of commission, and it does 
not seem likely that the fire damaged timber will make 
amends for this material decrease. So much for the 
northern logging outlook. 

In respect to lumber, the better grades of pine are 
scarce and move readily at good prices. As far down 
the list as No. 3 the market situation is, on the whole, 
sutisfactory. It is on the No. 4 and No. 5 boards that 
anything like overstocking is seen. This class of stock 
must await a revival of the demand from a reawakening 
box industry and other lines of consumption, which, 
having taken a comparatively small amount of lumber 


during 1908, promise this year to purchase their full 
quota. They are likely to buy even more than their 
usual quantity because stocks at consuming points are 
badly reduced. 

As to hemlock, the merchantable end of the product 
is not in oversupply and is moving well at better prices 
than prevailed a few months ago. The low grade stock 
awaits a resumption of yellow pine prices that will show 
a profit to the southern millmen. 

The northern lumber situation, so far as low grade 
stock is concerned, is dependent upon the southern situa- 
tion. There we find stocks on the average light and 
broken and demand rapidly reviving. As yet prices 
have not advanced as they should, byt a conservative 
attitude on the part of southern pine producers, a policy 
of following the demand rather than leading it and 
forcing it, should soon bring values up to the point of 
profit. In the interest of good. business and of merely 
reasonable profit—a profit which may be represented per- 
haps by an interest charge—an advance of $3 or $4 a 
thousand feet in yellow pine will be realized before long 
if the conservatism now manifested by the southern pro- 
ducers is continued as their operating policy. 

It should be noted that in one southern pine section 
there is already a demand which is taking care of every 
foot of the product of every grade, and that is the 
North Carolina pine district. The demand in the eastern 
consuming districts has revived to such an extent that 
this nearby supply is being drawn upon heavily. 

Altogether the outlook for the year’s trade is decidedly 
encouraging. Consumption is reviving, the movement of 
lumber is bound to increase with it, and all that is neces- 
sary to reéstablish the lumber industry upon a sub- 
stantial financial basis is the exercise of conservative 
common sense. 





STATUS OF THE VENEER INDUSTRY. 


\ recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained a report of the fourth annual meeting of the 
National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 


which was held at the Congress hotel, Chicago, Tuesday. 


and Wednesday, December 15 and 16, and as a part of 
that report was published the annual address of Presi- 
dent Burdis Anderson, which in itself was an exhaustive 
and frank commentary upon the condition of the in- 
dustry at the present time. So completely did Mr. 
Anderson sum up the situation that his views upon the 
ailments of the business and the association ought to 
have the careful consideration of every manufacturer 
Who in the slightest degree has the welfare of the veneer 
and panel trade, or the prosperity of his own business, 
at heart. 


fhe manufacture of veneers is in truth an infant 
industry, not perhaps as respects the time since veneering 
caine into use .but for the reason that the possibilities 
unccrlying the substitution of builtup for solid woodwork 
are far beyond the conception even of the foremost 


manutaeturers. The field wherein may be marketed the 
proiuet of the veneer mill is daily becoming broader and, 


in «ual proportion, the future open to the manufacturer 
18 re attractive. Yet in the face of all this the 
business is conceded by those who are most actively inter- 
est in overcoming trade obstacles to be in a thoroughly 
disorganized condition. The general admission that 
there is ground for dissatisfaction in and out of the 


orgs nization, coupled with the apparent openly expressed 
‘lisstisfaetion at prevailing conditions, was the most 
im} tant development of the association’s annual meet- 
Ing 

‘lhe lumber trade in its various branches has faced the 
Sani evils—unwise competition, unintelligent manufac 
ture, disregard of eost of production ete.—and largely 
has overeome these things through intelligent codperative 
asso-'ation work. It is safe to assert that there are not 
a large number of manufacturers of lumber today who 


are willingly and deliberately selling their cutput, or 
any part of it, for less than the actual cost involved in 
production. Such tactics may be resorted to in times 
of financial stress, but the lumberman ordinarily is able 
to say with reasonable exactness what it costs him to 
produce a thousand feet of lumber, and having arrived 
at that figure he is not willing, as a matter of course, to 
part with his stock for less than a price which will net 
him a reasonable profit. Had it not been for the associa- 
tions, however, it is doubtful whether the manufacture 
of lumber would have reached the high plane of intelli- 
gence which it displays today, particularly in regard to 
the matter of costs. 

It is possible under certain circumstances to conduct 
business without a definite knowledge of cost of produc- 
tion, but that possibility ceases when competition becomes 
keen enough to narrow the margin of profit materially. 
At that particular point guesswork must be eliminated 
or a chaotic and dangerous condition will ensue. That 
condition may prevail for an indefinite period, depending 
upon the resources and resourcefulness of the manufac- 
turers, individually and as a whole, but the appearance 
of general dissatisfaction in an industry which is suf- 
fering from the disease described is a symptom of con- 
valescence. Such is the situation in the veneer and panel 
field, as evidenced by the recital of ridiculous variations 
in prices quoted by manufacturers; one producer selling 
34-inch bassweod at $40 to $50 a thousand while another 
one was quoting $20 to $28; one manufacturer quoting 
$25 a thousand on veneers of a certain specification, 
another $23 and another $16. If the low prices quoted 
were fair and represented a margin above cost it is a 
problem how the other manufacturers would continue in 
business, and if they did continue why they should 
remain in business for any considerable length of time. 
If $16 represented a reasonable price for certain stock a 
manufacturer who could get $25 for it would be in 
position to retire after a short business career. Unfor- 


tunately, however, $16 in this case represented nothing 
more nor less than an amazing ignorance of the cost of 
producing the stock, and the manufacturer making that 
price might as well give away his output, the only dif- 
ference being that his business would go into the hands 
of a receiver that much sooner. 

Dissatisfaction, however, at such conditions prevails 
generally among the veneer people, and they know the 
way to take the kinks out of the trade. That way, of 
course, is by education, and the means of education is 
the association. The means of making the association 
powerful is by bringing into its fold all of the manu- 
facturers in its field. Such should be the aim of the 
officers of the National Veneer & Panel association dur- 
ing the next year. The organization is young and the 
field is large, so that the work thus far accomplished 
should prove an encouragement to the members, even 
though they are not able to congratulate themselves on 
the material effects of their work upon their various 
markets. The process of organization is slow and, for 
some peculiar reason, the manufacturer frequently ob 
jects to being educated and opposes being brought into 
contact with his competitors. His fears have to be over 
come gradually by showing him the benefits accruing 
from codperation. 

The two things which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN com- 
mends to the consideration of every manufacturer of 
veneers are: First, join the association and become an 
active—not a passive—member. Then reduce the details 
of the business to a definite basis. Find out what manu 
facturing the product costs and be sure of the result. 
And here it might be said that-there are numerous ways 
of figuring manufacturing costs and most of them are 
wrong. A manufacturer who compares methods with his 
neighbor is apt to learn something. These recommenda- 
tions, if followed, will eliminate the wide variance in 
prices today prevailing and will also eliminate some of 
the losses and failures which follow upon disorganization. 
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PREPARATION OF HARDWOOD FLOORING STOCK. 


In the manufacture of hardwood flooring it is both 
possible and practical to utilize much comparatively 
low grade lumber and so work it up as to eliminate 
defects and get an excellent product. This is a de- 
cided help in the oak business, because it relieves the 
trade of some of the burden of low grade stock and at 
the same time adds to the quantity of the high grade 
oak stock by converting low grade material into high 
grade flooring. In converting low grade lumber into 
high grade lumber the defects must be eliminated, in 
which process are some difficult problems, which may 
discourage a flooring man and cause him to turn to 
higher grade rough stock to work rather than take the 
time and trouble to contend with the defects in the lower 
grades. 

In well regulated flooring plants there are three ways 
in which defects are cut out. One is in the ripping of 
thy rough stock, another is in crosscutting before dress- 


ing and the third is in butting off and end-matching 
after the flooring is made. The ideal way to prepare 
hardwood flooring stock, did it not lead to occasional 
complications, is to remove all the visible defects pos- 
sible before running it through the planer; that is, 
cut them out in the process of ripping and crosscut to 
get rid of knots, especially hard, rough knots. to save 
the planer knives and keep them running longer and 
doing better work. One hard knot three inches in 
diameter will do more harm to a set of flooring ma- 
chine, knives than two or three full length boards. 
Knots take the sharp edge off and frequently cause 
gaps, so that it is hard to keep a keen edge on knives 
and do that high class of work called for in the man- 
facture of flooring. 

So far, so good; but the trouble comes in when 
there are so many knots it becomes necessary to cut 
the strips into lengths so short that they are difficult 


to feed through the machine. Then easily can be seen 
where it is possible to reach the point of cutting out 
defects until what is left is not available for use. ‘9 
get around this it becomes imperative to let a part of 
the defects go through the machine and trim out with 
the butting-off saws and end-matchers after the stock 
is run. Because of this fact some hardwood flooring 
men dispense with practically all the crosscutting be- 
fore running and rely on ripsaws for taking out part 
of the defects and do the balance on the butting saws 
after the stock is run. An unusual piece occasionally 
may be thrown out for crosscutting but it seems that 
better practice would call for guarding against his 
natural tendency to let more defects go through the 
machine and be cut out afterward. The main point 
to be gained is the saving of the knives of the ma- 
chine, which may be attained by crosscutting before 
the stock goes through. 





INJURY TO LUMBER MANUFACTURERS BY REMOVAL OF TARIFF. 


A great deal of interesting information regarding the 
lumber trade of the United States and the relations 
existing between it and that of other countries has been 
introduced in the hearings before the ways and means 
committee of the house of representatives. at Washing- 
ton during the last sixty days. Men representing every 
section in which lumber is manufactured have appeared 
before this committee and by volunteered testimony and 
in response to congressmen’s queries have given it the 
benefit of their experience and knowledge. 

H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., was one of the latest wit- 
nesses, whose testimony should prove instructive to the 
members of the ways and means committee and inter- 
esting to the trade at large. Mr. Tift portrayed in a 
very succinct manner the lumber business of the state and 
section in which he operates. He showed the great 
problem of the day is to find a market for the greater 
part of each tree that is felled; that there is no difficulty 
experienced in disposing of high grade lumber at a 
profit, but to take to the mill and manufacture and sel! 
the poorer classes of timber involve the exercise of 
experience, knowledge and salesmanship of high order. 
In answer to questions propounded by Representative 
Crumpacker Mr. Tift made the following general state- 
ment, which contains a great deal of information of 
historic value. He said: 


Where we fear that the taking off of the tariff would 
injure us in the south is that our market is very largely 
in New York, New England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and that section. The lumber goes into that territory 
very largely in sailing vessels from the ports of Brunswick, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Fernandina and those ports. 
When we get into the eastern markets we get into direct 
competition with the Canadian lumber, the spruce, and 
we fear that. Our problem is, as I stated when I was 
here the other day, to market our low grade lumber. That 
is where the foreign competition affects us. We can mar- 
ket the high grade lumber, and we do not fear the 
Canadian competition in high grade lumber. But our 
problem is to market our low grade lumber and to utilize 
everything in the tree. As I stated when I was here the 


il 


other day, when I commenced lumbering, in 1872, we only 
got from 2,000 to 2,500 feet of lumber to the acre. We 
had no kilns, no planing mills, no lath or shingle mills. 
We simply took the best part of the tree and worked the 
heart lumber out of it. The balance was left in the woods, 
to be burned and destroyed. That same acreage today, 
with the improvements in the market and methods of 
making lumber, will cut 10,000 feet of lumber to the acre. 
The effect of the marketing of the low grade lumber is to 
prolong the life of the mills, conserve our forests and 
make stumpage more valuable—make it to the interest of 
the owner to protect it—and it adds to the prosperity of 
our whole section. There are very large amounts of tim- 
ber all over Georgia that is owned and held by the farmer. 


It would not seem that this clearcut review would have 
to be analyzed to be understood. Mr. ‘lift, however, was 
questioned by many members of the committee regard- 
ing various phases of the statements he had made and 
was also asked a great many questions answers to which 
involved an expression of opinion on Mr. Tift’s part. 
One point which the committee failed or refused to 
understand was that the removal of the tariff would 
injure the lumber manufacturers of the United States 
without conferring any substantial benefit upon con- 
sumers. Coupled with this was also a statement to the 
effect that the removal of the duty. on lumber would 
accelerate the denudation of the forests. Mr. Tift’s 
statements on these points were very clearly made, yet 
several members of the committee seemingly did not 
understand them. 

Every lumber manufacturer turns out certain grades 
which are sold for less than the actual cost of produe- 
tion. It costs as much to cut, transport and manufac- 
ture low grade logs as it does those of higher quality. 
Owing to the hidden character of many defects it is not 
possible to draw a sharp line separating the profitable 
from the unprofitable logs. In addition to this a very 
considerable portion of some logs produces a low grade 
of lumber, while from other parts of the same logs is 
cut a product of higher value. 

Lumbermen never have had any great difficulty in 


marketing their high grade stock at a profit. The real 
problem in manufacture and salesmanship centers in the 
low grade material. Mr. Tift’s testimony showed that 
the productiveness of an acre of timber has been in- 
creased fourfold during his connection with the lumber 
industry of Georgia. The increase in the value of the 
better qualities of lumber turned the attention of con- 
sumers to the lower grades and stimulated their use. In 
an ordinary southern pine operation where the timber 
is cut close. the percentages of the various grades are 
about as follows: B and better, 20 percent; No. 1 com- 
mon, 40 percent; No. 2 common, 20 percent, and No. 3 
common and other stock, 20 percent. The exact ratio 
between the different qualities varies considerably. At 
one plant the. following record was made in 1907: B 
and better, 21.6 percent; No. 1 common, 50.3 percent; 
No. 2 common and poorer, 17.5 percent; special stock, 
10.6 percent. 

No. 2 common and poorer constitutes anywhere from 
30 to 40 percent of the mill product in southern pine. 
If this character of lumber be not manufactured 
the productiveness of the forests is curtailed to that 
extent. The actual prices which consumers will have to 
pay for lumber will not be reduced at all but the lum- 
bermen will cut less timber from a given area. It is 
this phase of the problem that has interested and will 
continue to interest southern lumber manufacturers. Of 
late years a great many timber purchases have been 
made with a view to using all the tree and the value of 
stumpage has been determined by these facts. 

If the removal of the duty should interfere with the 
ability of operators to use their low grade timber 
lumbermen will have to cut over a larger area to secure 
the same quantity of product and this will bring about 
an earlier exhaustion of the timber supply of the coun- 
try. It requires "40,000,000,000 feet of lumber to satisfy 
the needs of the consumers of the United States each 
year and 20 percent of this product is low grade stock, 
which will not be manufactured. In the event of a read- 
justment of supply and demand brought about by a 
removal of the tariff the present forests will last 
only 80 percent as long as they would otherwise. 
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THE WASHINGTON MILLS AND THE DUTY UPON SHINGLES. 


The duty upon shingles imported into the United 
States is 30 cents a thousand pieces. In spite of the 
duty 988,081,000 shingles were imported during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1908—a larger amount than 
in any previous year. 

The major part of these shingles are white cedars 
from Quebee and the maritime provinces of Canada, 
but a considerable importation is of red cedar shingles 
from British Columbia. 

During the last three years, while these importa- 
tations have been made in such large quantities, the 
Washington manufacturers, who in 1905 produced 6814 
percent of the total product of the country, have 
been doing a much smaller business, with practically 
no profit, owing to inadequate railroad service. In 
1905 the Washington shingle mills produced 52,250 
earloads of shingles. In 1906, when the transcon- 
tinental lines began to fail to handle the business, the 
output dropped to 36,433 carloads, which was about 
the figure maintained the following two years. This 
tremendous decrease in business, the mills being idle 
half the time, was coincident with a great increase 
in the demand for shingles, which had to be supplied 
partly by importation and partly by substitution 
of other roofing materials. 

In the fiscal year 1905 the importations of shingles 
were 558,745,000 pieces. The next year, under the 
prevailing railroad conditions, they jumped to 900,- 
856,000, and it was after 1905 that British Columbia 
shipments in any important quantities began to be 
imported into the United States, reaching even the 
New England and other eastern markets. 

No doubt can be entertained in view of these facts 


that the British Columbia shingle mills have a de- 
cided advantage in cost of production over those of 
Washington—enough advantage so that they have in- 
creased the number of mills in that province and their 
output and have found it practicable to pay the duty 
and still dispose of a certain proportion of their shin- 
gles in the United States. 

The shingle tariff question is, therefore, of vital 
importance to the Washington producers. With the 
British Columbia mills prosperous and their industry 
depressed, with the duty in effect, what would be the 
condition if the duty were removed? 

The chief advantages which British Columbia shingle 
manufacturers possess over those of Washington are, 
first, cheaper stumpage, meaning thereby lower values 
on standing timber; second, lower taxes on the raw 
material and, third, cheaper labor for shingle bolt 
cutting. These three items have been estimated by 
the Shingle Mills Bureau of Washington to amount to 
from 8 to 10 cents a thousand. A fourth advantage 
is in easily accessible timber of better quality, re- 
sulting in a yield of more shingles of all grades from 
a cord of bolts as a rule, and also more shingles of 
the best grade. The value of this advantage is in 
excess of 10 cents a thousand. The fifth advantage is 
the lower cost of labor at the British Columbia shingle 
mills as compared with those in Washington. This 
advantage is at least 10 cents a thousand, making 
the total advantage practically 30 cents, which is the 
amount of the present protective duty. 

It has been admited that the British Columbia shin- 
gles are of better average quality than those produced 


by the average manufacturer of Washington. Some 


mills in Washington produce shingles fully as good.as 
ean be made in any British Columbia mill, but the 
majority of them are working under such conditions 
that they can not produce in their best grade a shingle 
of such a high average degree of excellence as can be 
produced in the British Columbia mills. This differ- 
ence is farther due to the fact that in the province 
the mills are largely cutting green timber, whereas 
in Washington they are as largely cutting from down 
and defective timber and from stumps and other refuse 
left in the woods from earlier logging operations. 

The lower cost of shingles in British Columbia is due 
not only to better material but also to the employment 
of oriental labor, and this accounts in part also for the 
better quality. The latter is due to the ‘‘slow care- 
fulness’? with which Asiatics saw and pack shingles, 
even though working at a lower piece rate than the 
white labor of Washington. Their competition has 
affected also the wages of the white labor in the 


3ritish Columbia mills. Personal investigation has 


. shown that the percentage of oriental employees, 1n- 


cluding Japanese, Chinese and Hindus, in the British 
Columbia mills is about 75 percent of the whole. They 
produce a better shingle, as stated, because of their 
slow earefulness, but this is because they are con- 
tent, on the piece work system, with earnings which 
would not support the white shingle mill employee, 
who must work faster, and, therefore, produce not 
quite so good an article. 

The question will arise among our retail friends as to 
why, if the British Columbia shingles average better 
than those of Washington and ean be delivered to them 
at as low or lower a price, they should not buy them 
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serves to keep out an adequate supply, why that 
should not be removed? 

e solemn truth of the matter is that if the duty 
removed the Washington shingle mills, except 
» (comparatively few in number) that are operated 
mnection with the saw mills, cutting from cedar 
is logged along with fir and hemlock, would be 


ed to go out of business. Their approximately 


(0 employees would have to go into other lines 


ork, perhaps into farming and wheat raising to 


eonpete with the wheat growers of the central plains, 
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move to British Columbia, their trade lost to the 
‘rs and manufacturers of the United States. 
rther, the shingle industry of “Washington is en- 


vaged in a real and vital work of economic conserva- 


tion, in that it is cleaning up the woods, saving the 
fallen timber and utilizing the stumps which, accord- 
ing to old methods of logging, were left with much 
good timber in them. To do this, however, costs more 
than to manufacture from virgin and accessible timber 
such as abounds in British Columbia. 

Those most closely in touch with and most accurately 
informed regarding all the facts believe that the 
dwindling of our shingle exports to an insignificant 
figure and the rapidly increasing expansion of shingle 
imports from Canada demonstrate that the tariff 
should be raised to probably 50 cents a thousand in 
order to place all on an equal footing, and so that the 
exports from British Columbia to this country will 
increase only at a normal rate. 

Regarding the attitude of the consumer of shingles 


toward this subject we believe that if he could under 
stand the real facts of the situation he, particularly 
if he be a farmer, would not demand legislation which 
would ruin the shingle industry of the country, would 
force American labor into competition with oriental 
labor and at the same time would reduce the buying 
power of the Pacific coast for all the products of the 
farm and factory. 

The farmer’s advantage in a protected market is 
much greater than any he could secure from a reduc 
tion of the duty. If he could obtain the whole 3( 
cents a thousand it would be but a few dollars in the 
course of a series of years; but when the British 
Columbia mills have once secured the trade there is 
no probability that they will sell at any lower than 
present prices. 
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Henry 8. Boutell, Illinois. 
Champ Clark, Missouri. 


Sereno E. Payne, New York, chairman. 
Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts. 


Oscar W. Underwood, Alabama. 
James M. Griggs, Georgia. 
Edward W. Pou, North Carolina. 
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OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ot the most powerful groups of men in this 
one most closely touching the welfare of the 
, composes the ways and means committee of the 
of representatives. According to the constitution, 
hills for raising the revenue shall originate in the 
‘ of representatives,’ and, therefore, in the house 
ihe power of Congress as a whole which is thus 
first clause of Section VIII of the 
ution: “To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
CLSES, 
house of representatives acts primarily through 
ays and means committee; and it is understood that 
the adjournment of the last session of Congress 
ommittee has been at work collecting facts and 
‘e on which it may base a new revenue bill, thus 
ug out the pledge of the party which its majority 
‘nts. 
lic hearings began immediately after the election 
nber was the subject of one long day’s sitting and 
merous briefs filed thereafter. The AMERICAN 
RMAN published several weeks ago the substance 
hearings in regard to lumber, in which publica- 
e members of the committee on ways and means 
d as questioners, or as taking a part in the dis- 
Therefore, some facts as to the personnel of 
‘eptionally important ecmmittee will be of interest 
y of our readers. 
full committee is composed of nineteen members, 
e Hon. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, chairman. 
her members are John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; 
W. McCall, of Massachusetts; E. J. Hill. of 
tieut; Henry 8S. Boutell, of Illinois; E. D. Crum- 
, of Indiana; James C. Needham, of California; 
1 A. Calderhead, of Kansas; Joseph W. Fordney, 
higan; Joseph H. Gaines, of West Virginia; 
W. Bonynge, of Colorado; Nicholas Longworth, 
; Champ Clark, of Missouri; W. Bourke Cockran, 
Osear W. Underwood, of Alabama; D. L. 
nger, of Rhode Island; James M. Griggs, of 
Edward W. Pou, of North Carolina, and C. B. 
of Texas. 
‘ pleasure to present an engraving from a photo- 


stap!: -howing fourteen members of the committee in the 


committee room in the office building of the house of 
representatives adjacent to the capitol. 

The picture represents also William K. Payne, clerk of 
the committee, seated at his desk in front of the chair- 
man. The round table in front of the clerk’s desk is for 
the use of the official stenographers of the committee and 
the square table is used by witnesses. The committee 
room will accommodate perhaps 100 persons comfortably. 
The retiring room of the committee is back of the plat- 
form and sharply on the minute for convening the com- 
mittee enters through the doors back of the chairman. 

Fortunately for our purpose the photograph included 
most of those who took an active part in the lumber 
discussion, only one of them, Mr. Randell, of Texas, 
having been absent when it was taken. 

The dominant figure in the committee is unquestionably 
its chairman, Mr. Payne. He is aggressive, yet on occa- 
sion suave. He has a keen sense of humor which he 
indulges, but is sarcastic and sometimes harsh in his 
attitude toward witnesses. He has a remarkable faculty 
for getting at the gist of a matter and cutting’ out 
ruthlessly long speeches and extraneous evidence. 

To his right is John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, who is 
supposed to be especially interested in the steel industry. 
He had little to say during the lumber hearing, though 
sometimes he interjected pertinent questions. 

Next to My. Dalzell is Ebenezer J. Hill, of Connecticut, 
who asked more questions of the Jumbermen than anyone 
else except Mr. Clark, of Missouri. Mr. Hill used to be 
a lumberman but sold out his business within a week 
after his first election to Congress, and since has devoted 
his time exelusively to his official duties. He showed 
minute acquaintance with the lumber trade of Con- 
necticut, and of the north generally, as it was years ago, 
but some lack of appreciation of present conditions. 
His specialty as a lumberman apparently was ‘‘roofers.’’ 

Mr. Needham said little about lumber. Mr. Fordney, 
“Joe” Fordney, as he is better known, was especially 
competent to develop the facts from the testimony. He 
it was who saw that missing links in evidence were 
supplied and that the lumbermen said in the proper tone 
what they meant to say. He was particularly desirous 
of quieting Mr. Clark’s apprehension that there was a 


“lumber trust,” and of getting the facts as to timber 
ownership and relative values of stumpage, cost of manu- 
facture ete. in Canada and the United States clearly 
before the committee. Mr. Fordney is himself a stump- 
age owner gnd interested in lumber companies, and 
understood the subject. 

Mr. Calderhead, who took some part in the discussion, 
was not present when the photograph was taken. Messrs. 
Gaines, Bonynge and Longworth were attentive listeners 
but had little to say. Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, 
seated at the chairman’s left, took a minor part in the 
lumber discussion, but Mr. Boutell, of Illinois, the gen- 
tleman with the full beard, was alert and keen and 
apparently favorable to the lumbermen’s arguments for 
retention of the duty. The above are all republicans. 

Next to Mr. Boutell is Champ Clark, the famous demo- 
cratic war horse of Missouri, who heads the democratic 
minority of the committee and is expected to be the next 
leader of his party in the house of representatives. His 
specialties during the lumber hearing were to probe for 
the “lumber trust,” to ask embarrassing questions, to 
assume that the most exaggerated statements in the daily 
press regarding the lumber business were true, and to 
seek to fortify them by evidence, and to mislead and 
confuse the witnesses. Fortunately for the lumbermen, 
and unfortunately for what Mr. Clark was trying to 
accomplish, he was not sufficiently familiar with the 
lumber business to make his efforts effective. Neverthe 
less he showed himself keen, incisive, though, we say it 
with regret, slightly too humorous about a grave matter. 

Next to Mr. Clark, on his left, was Mr. Underwood, 
of Alabama, who was particularly interested in finding 
out at what rates of duty forest products would pay the 
greatest revenue to the government. Incidentally he was 
of assistance to the lumber cause. 

Mr. Griggs, of Georgia, and Mr. Pou, of North Caro 
lina, both took an active part in the cross examination 
of the witnesses who opposed the reduction or removal 
of the lumber duty. Coming from lumber states and 
appreciating more than some on the other side seem to 
do the needs of the lumber industry, they seemed on th« 
whole favorable rather than otherwise to the retention of 
the present tariffs as to forest products. 
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DECLINING LUMBER PRODUCT OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


For several years Minneapolis held the proud distine- 
tion of being the greatest lumber manufacturing point 
on the continent; but its output has been steadily de- 
creasing since 1901, when it reached its maximum of 
588,581,000 feet. Figures just at hand of the product 
of 1908 show a remarkable falling off. The cut for 
the year just closed was 189,401,472 feet of lumber, with 
33,786,700 pieces of lath, no shingles being reported, 
though probably there were a few. The record for the 
lumber cut of Minneapolis for seventeen years is as 


YEAR— Feet. Yrar— Feet. 
Se Pe OS ar 588,581,000 
Ne 409,000,000 | 1902............ 465,204,000 
ee EE 491,266,000 | 1908........sce00 442,535,000 
ree 479,102,000 | 1904............ 386,911,000 
 , SP ree Bay UR 368,947,000 
ee 460,348,000 | 1906......... 006 291,020,000 
RE 469,701,000 | 1907............ 200,288,000 
| te ee 594,376,000 | eer 189,401,472 
IS: orkoe neta m ares 538,583,000 | 


The variations in the cut in the first column of the _ 


above table indicate years of business depression or 
years when some mills had cut out and others had not 


yet taken their place, but since 1901 the decrease has 
been steady from year to year. Mills have gradually 
finished their work and have been abandoned. Those 
that remain are for the most part cutting less year by 
year, due probably to the miscellaneous character of 
their present log supply, which does not permit as large 
a cut as when they were sawing white and norway pine 
exclusively from logs of larger size. 

If such a rate of decrease were to continue it would 
not be long before Minneapolis would cease to be a 
lumber manufacturing point; yet we doubt if that con- 
dition will be reached in a lifetime. Some of the mills 
are bringing logs by rail and can continue that method 
of supply indefinitely, and advantages in the location of 
a mill in a large city like Minneapolis in part or in whole 
compensate for the increased cost of manufacture there. 
There is no absolute waste at a city mill. Every cord 
of slabs and every pound of sawdust can be sold at such 
prices that it is almost possible to use coal for saw mill 
fuel rather than the mill refuse. Still, however long 
the industry may continue at Minneapolis in a small 
way, it is no longer a great producing point and never 


again will be. But the industry of that city is «iready 
reincarnated in other sections. The money made ‘1 the 
big Minneapolis operations of the past has been or jg 
being invested elsewhere. Her. lumbermen are inter. 
ested on the Pacific coast, in the south, in Canads; and 
Minneapolis brains and capital are doing much for the 
development of the lumber industry in remote sections, 

Incidental to the record of lumber product the report 
of the surveyor general of logs and lumber for the 
Minneapolis district is interesting. Scaling was done at 
three points, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Little Falls, 
The results of the year’s work were as follows: 





SCALING POINT— Logs, number. _ Scale, feet, 
ere 51,287,970 
Se ee en eae es 716,340 76,817,860 
PE Son.) ay kbs bh: eke eeee 288,179 21,101,100 

Totals ............s.0+2+++3,622,530 249,206,930 


The above total shows that the logs averaged 69.3 
feet, making them run about 14% logs to the thousand; 
but the Minneapolis supply did not hold up to the aver- 
age, running only 58 feet to the log, or 1714 logs to 
the thousand feet. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The week between Christmas and New Year’s day is 
invariably the most quiet of the year and the present is 
no exception, therefore the present volume of business 
should be allowed no consideration in determining the 
state of health of the lumber market. The most absorb- 
ing topic of the day is the question of the year’s profits 
and losses, which is now being determined, and it seems 
from careful observations that the results of the year’s 
balancing of accounts are not as unsatisfactory as might 
have been expected. It is a little early, however, to go 
into the details of the last year’s business, and for the 
present it will suffice to say, as a whole, the year seems 
to have balanced up uncommonly well, considering the 
general depression which prevailed during its first eight 
months, 

No industry was more unprepared for a panic than 
was the lumber trade—yet none has weathered the re- 
verses of 1907-08 with fewer financial wrecks—and now 
that it is all over and business is on its way back to 
normal it seems that some good has been wrought by the 
general house cleaning, which inevitably resulted from 
an unprecedented break in lumber values, caused by a 
sudden cessation of demand and an immense oversupply 
of stock. Whatever undue inflation may have developed 
from the high tension of business of the period before 
the panic has disappeared and today, more than ever be- 
fore, the lumber trade is impressed with serious tangible 
ideas relative to the relation between supply and demand 
and the dangers of overproduction. The lesson has been 
learned at such great cost that perhaps it will not be for- 
gotten as soon as business picks up a little. 

One of the benefits derived from the reverses with 
which the trade has met is the dispelling of the false 
ideas about unheard of profits, a general doing away 
with the belief that lumbermen are able to fix the values 
of their commodity and force it upon an unwilling 
public, whether it will or no, and a better realizatioa by 
the outsider of the absolute fact that the lumber busi- 
ness is but reasonably profitable to any investor and a 
dangerous and risky proposition to one who does not 
know the trade and know it well. 

Financially, lumber institutions, large and small, are 
in the aggregate better situated today than they were 
during the top notch of prosperity. Their credit is not 
as large but neither are they facing the danger of sud- 
den demands for the payment of obligations which they 
are not in position to meet. Collections have not reached 
that point where they are satisfactory, but the aggregate 
indebtedness of the industry has been materially reduced 
and at the cost of comparatively few failures. Perhaps 
a few more may come, but they will be comparatively 
unimportant and the great majority of lumber people 
have reached firm ground, where they are able to make 
settlement of what they owe with something like reason- 
able promptness and resume business upon more nearly 
normal lines, 

Of course, this prevailing condition prohibits buyers 
from taking on as large quantities of stock as were car- 
ried in 1906-07. Particularly is this noticeable in the 
retail trade. When business was so brisk that stock 
could be disposed of on a day’s notice, and the prin- 
cipal difficulty lay in a car shortage which made the 
delivery of lumber by the manufacturer uncertain, the 
retail buyer was disposed to order everything which was 
offered him and then was apt to fall short of his needs. 
After the crash came, however, the same retailer found 
himself the victim of his own confidence in the situa- 
tion and his yard was piled high with lumber which he 
had ordered but might never have received had not 
conditions taken the particular turn which they did. 
Now the pendulum has swung from the ‘‘ get-the-stock’’ 
basis to the ‘‘ get-the-order’’ basis. Where securing the 
lumber was the first consideration eighteen months ago, 
today the disposition is to get the order and then find 
the stock. This tendency has been carried to extremes— 
pernaps through necessity because of the fact that the 
small handler of lumber had to trim his expenses to the 
greatest possible degree—but business has broadened 
out, the general demand is increasing and confidence is 
returning to such an extent that the trade ought not to 
pursue a hand-to-mouth policy during the next year and 
probably will not. 

The most conservative section of the United States, 
the east, is today in advance of the central states in the 
volume of business done and in prevailing prices; the 


west coast reflects a gratifying outlook; the southwest 
is looking forward to a good year, and the rest of the 
country will have to follow in their lead. One of the 
features of the last year most worthy of comment was 
the retail trade as affected by the ‘‘ Build Now’’ cam- 
paign, ‘which was begun by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and echoed from coast to coast by the daily press and 
live periodicals of all classes. The retail trade which 
sprang from an unusual increase in building was the 
salvation of the industry. In no other of its branches 
was there enough life to keep saw mills even reasonably 
busy. The spreading broadcast, however, of the facts 
about prices of building material, the general dissipation 
of ideas previously held by the general public about a 
‘*Jumber trust,’’? coupled with the sudden and well 
founded disinclination on the part of the people to 
invest in securities, and their preference for real prop- 
erty investments, brought forth from an unexpected 
quarter a most gratifying and most helpful demand 
which, of course, affected principally the soft woods, but 
which acted as a general bolster to the entire situation 
and prevented a further depression of prices or their 
continuance below cost of production. 

The national election was the crucial point to which 
the trade looked forward as the determining factor 
and the result was, with few exceptions, satisfactory to 
lumbermen who were hoping for a reversion to more 
prosperous times. From the day the returns were in 
the situation has brightened continually, and the demand 
for lumber from sources which had at that time prac- 
tically disappeared from the market is again making 
itself felt. 

Over and above everything else in their importance in 
fixing lumber prices stands the alliance between manu- 
facturing interests and the railroads. That alliance 
exists from force of circumstances and buyers from these 
two great classes wield a mighty influence in lumberdom. 
Therefore the gradual improvement in factory demand 
and the appearance of the railroads in the market with 
inquiries of increasing size are taken as portents of a 
normal consumption of forest products during 1909 
which, of course, means the prevalence of remunerative 
prices. 

It is not advisable at this time to permit oneself to 
become too enthusiastic over the outlook. This is a time 
when conservatism will win, since the keynote of the 
present situation lies in the volume of production dur- 
ing the next few months. The demand is not apt to 
be sufficient to sustain a maximum production of lumber, 
therefore every producer who exceeds his average ca- 
pacity will be doing hiS share toward market and price 
demoralization. Fortunately, however, confidence in the 
next year is particularly general, coupled with the in- 
clination to use some caution, and if the market upward 
bound is given sufficient opportunity to acquire the 
needed momentum in a few months the danger will be 
passed. 


WHITE PINE. 


The call for white pine in the east has been unusual 
for this time of year and shipments to eastern markets 
are helping to keep up a fairly good average at the 
northern mills. Prices have been advanced materially 
but notwithstanding this a very fair volume of orders is 
coming in and so gratifying is the situation that woods 
operations are being extended somewhat in anticipation 
of an unusually large business during the next couple 
of months. There seems to be a generally prevailing 
impression that the opening of spring will see a re- 
sumption of building operations on a large scale and as 
retail yard stocks are unusually low retailers will be 
compelled to buy to protect themselves for their spring 
trade. From others than retail sources the present de- 
mand is light but manufacturers are confident of the 
firm foundation for better prices. 


HEMLOCK. 


The hemlock situation is showing marked improvement, 
although prices have not responded to the increasing de- 
mand to an extent which is proving satisfactory. As 
with northern pine, the best of the demand is coming 
from eastern points and consequently northern and east- 
ern stocks are in somewhat sharp competition. Stocks 


are badly broken at distributing points and in retail 


yards. Hemlock dimension is becoming scarce and buyers 
are expecting to pay an advance before spring. 


YELLOW PINE. 


A little buying is going on and more inquiries are out 
for yellow pine than were expected for this season of 
the year. Manufacturers are very confident of the spring 
demand and are not eager for orders for future delivery, 
feeling that the inquiries for car material and factory 
stock, which are now afloat, will go far toward causing 
an upward turn of prices. During the last week the 
retail yards in the southwest have been picking up an 
unusual quantity of stock, and on the whole the tone of 
the market is very satisfactory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


North Carolina pine continues to enjoy an active de- 
mand, and the only question which is puzzling handlers 
of this wood is, whether or not the mills will be able 
to keep up with other orders during the next few months. 
Values show not the slightest tendency to weaken and 
mill stocks are daily becoming lower. 


CYPRESS. 


For the last two months cypress has been gaining 
ground and prices show sufficient advance to indicate that 
manufacturers expect to find a market for as much 
lumber as they can make during the next few months. 
Stocks of cypress throughout the country are moderate 
and the mills are not overloaded. The better grades are 
bringing the manufacturers’ asking prices and selling 
freely. 


HARDWOOD. 


Increasing activities in furniture and other woodwork- 
ing circles are reflected in the hardwood situation, al- 
though during the holiday period trade is light. Values 
show little change from last week and on all the upper 
grades continue strong, oak and poplar heading the list. 
Fear of an advance is sufficiently general to result in a 
better business during the holiday season than manu- 
facturers or wholesalers anticipated and material de- 
velopments are looked for within the next few weeks. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


California pine has lately been finding a new market 
in the east and eastern dealers are becoming actively 
interested in the possibilities of substituting this wood 
for some uses for which white pine has been considered 
a necessity; therefore, the California product is strength- 
ening and inquiries are numerous. 

Redwood is also showing more activity and an advance 
in this stock is said to be due shortly after January 1. 
Business on the north coast is decidedly active, local 
demand is unusually heavy and fir logs are strong. ‘The 
export trade in both fir and spruce is showing improve- 
ment and shipments to California continue heavy. ‘The 
eastern rail trede is also very fair. A generally opti- 
mistic feeling prevails and with the Christmas shut- 
down taken into consideration there is a possibility of 
an advance almost any time. Orders for shingles are 
about average and the supply will be reduced materially 
by the holiday shutdown, which is expected to boost 
prices one or two points; in fact, prices are already st't- 
fening. 

PPP 

In January, 1882, S. conveyed to B. ‘‘all the pine 
timber suitable for saw logs of every size and dimen- 
sion’’ on a given lot of land, ‘‘provided the same be 
eut within five years from date.’? In December, |*>-, 
S. conveyed to P. the land lot on which the said timber 
was situated; the deed containing this clause foll wing 
the description of the land: ‘‘The saw mill timber 
heretofore sold to Henry Banks accepted.’’ The court 
of appeals of Georgia holds (Sutton vs. Gray Lumber 
Company, 60 Southeastern Reporter, 2,) that the timber 
on the described land lot not cut within the five years 
did not revert at the expiration of the time limited to 
S. or his heirs, but became the property of the then 
owner of the land. 
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VARIED PHASES OF THE “TAP LINE” 


In the course of the hearing by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at New Orleans last week a wide lati- 
tude was allowed to the testimony and to the points 
covered, so that the Star Grain case, which was the 
pasis of the hearings of which this was the third, was 
enlarged not only by consent but by mandate of the 
commission to cover the reasonableness and legality of 
‘tay line’? divisions, the reasonableness of through 
rates With or without reference to the amount of ‘‘ tap 
jine’’ divisions, and other matters connected with or 
pearing upon the general subject. 

As Commissioner Clements expressed it: ‘‘ The legal- 
ity of these tap line allowances The reasonable- 
ness of the rate and the further question of reparation 
; and the question of allowance is incidentally in- 
yolved in these cases and we do not see any- 
thing to be gained by dividing these issues up. Let us 
have the truth and the whole facts from every stand- 
point as we go along so that we may have the whole 
situation and all the facts before us to the end that we 
can come as near giving justice as possible.’’ 

Further on, Commissioner Clements, who was chair- 
man of the hearing, said the commission would hear evi- 
dence that would throw light on the question as to what 
constitutes a common carrier and what a mere logging 
road. 

Most important of all is the legality of ‘‘tap line’’ 
livisions themselves, though if that point is decided it 
will be necessary to define ‘‘tap line.’’ It is per- 
fectly evident that a good many lines built originally 
as mere logging roads have developed into common car- 
riers, doing a general railroad business as complete and 
as necessary in its way to the country served by them 
as the through lines with which they connect. The dif- 
ference is in degree rather than in kind, notwithstanding 
the fact that the feeder line may derive its greatest 
revenue from the business done for a lumber company 
or the people who were responsible for its original con- 
struction. 

Incidentally involved is the legality or the policy of 
nilling in transit privileges. Granted that a ‘‘tap 


line’? be a common carrier, its status fully established 
as such in fact and in the eyes of the law, there would be 
no question whatsoever as to the right of division of 
the through rate on lumber originating on that road 
and delivered by it to the connecting carrier, if the mill 
were situated five, ten or twenty-five miles from the 
junction point. 

Some mills have been so located, perhaps to avoid any 
doubt as to the matter, but in many cases this has been 
an economic mistake. Around the mill has grown up 
a town which had to be built out of the wilderness, when 
at the junction point was a town already established. The 
passenger, freight and express service to this mill town 
is not so good or satisfactory with the one train a day 
each way as it would be along the trunk line. 

If the mill be built at the junction point, as it should 
be from the standpoints of economy and convenience, 
then logs instead of lumber are brought to that point. 
In every manufacturing line milling in transit is per- 
mitted, and it is so with materials which are the direct 
competitors of lumber, such as steel, brick and cement. 
If milling in transit privileges are given to these com- 
petitive commodities, why not to lumber? If that be 
granted, then the fact that tne road is a common carrier 
makes it unquestionably entitled to a division. 

There is an element of bargaining in it also. A so- 
called ‘‘tap line’’ may ‘‘tap’’ two or more roads that 
are competitors for its business. Why should not the 
‘*tap line’’ receive proper compensation for the expense 
of hauling the lumber produced on it to the trunk line 
that wants the business? 

These suggestions as to the general principle of tap 
line divisions do not take into account what those divi- 
sions should be. That is another matter entirely, which 
may have to be settled individually, but which ought 
to be subjected to some general principle to be estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Other difficulties have arisen in connection with this 
matter. One is as to the responsibilities of the common 
carrier where a feeder line is unquestionably such, or 
where it has assumed the responsibilities of a common 


CASES. 


carrier. It was pointed out in the matter printed last 
week that because a railroad line is incorporated it is 
not necessarily a common carrier. That fact seems to 
depend not merely upon the form of incorporation but 
upon the duties it assumes. 

Having established itself in the status of a common 
carrier, it is a question if a road can withdraw from 
that position. It will be argued that because its facili- 
ties have been thrown open to the public and the people 
have been brought into the country, perhaps taking up 
cutover lands, the road is thereafter obliged to serve 
the needs of such people. It must bring in the keg of 
nails or sack of flour and take out ‘‘razor back’? hog 
or the calf hide, even if it has no other business what- 
soever. 

This point may be a serious one to many owners of 
logging roads. Such roads are often put in to serve 
a purely temporary purpose. When the timber is cut 
they are to be pulled up and removed, but if in the 
meantime they have assumed the form and responsi- 
bility of common carriers it is possible that they will 
not be allowed to remove and that they must be main- 
tained and operated, unless through bankruptcy proceed- 
ings their careers close. 

The above are a few of the points of interest that are 
suggested by the New Orleans hearing. Those con- 
cerned in the outedme of that hearing and those which 
may follow—in the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission along these lines—are not merely the owners 
of tap lines directly concerned in the Star Grain case 
but every owner of a logging railroad which has secured 
a division of rates, or milling in transit privileges, or 
which with the privileges has assumed the responsibilities 
of a common carrier. 

In view of the importance of this matter the attend- 
ance of lumbermen was surprisingly small. Perhaps 
there is a feeling that the people directly concerned 
will fight the battle for all. But state laws differ; 
conditions are different in different sections, and on 
general principles the business man should interest him- 
self in what is likely vitally to affect his affairs, 





THE LUMBERMAN POET PAYS HIS RESPECTS TO THE NEAR POETS IN THE LUMBER TRADE. 


During the last two or three years the lumber industry 
of the United States has had occasion to view with alarm 
an epidemic that has spread through its ranks, sparing 
neither young nor old, strong nor feeble. It has made 
gray heads grayer and bald heads balder, although in 
some cases—that of Frank B. Cole, for instance—the 
latter seemed almost impossible. This germ is known as 
the bacillus poeticus, with the accent on the cuss. 

There has been a disposition on the part of some—a 
very mean disposition—to hold the writer responsible for 
this, thereby working an injustice that amounts almost 
to a public calamity. Goethe (pronounced as though it 
was spelled any other way but that) wrote ‘‘Faust,’’ 
and St. Louis named a beer after it. To be great is to 
be imitated. Shall Shakespeare be held responsible for 
“The Time, the Place and the Girl,’’ or Thackeray for 
“Three Weeks’’? Certainly not. 

One of the most persistent poets in the lumber trade 
is Harry J. Miller, of Chehalis, Wash. What the ‘‘J’’ 
stands for is unknown, but it stands for Harry’s poetry 
—and that is enough. Mr. Miller is not related to 
Joaquin Miller in any way—not even poetically. Mr. 
Miller belongs to the gang and edger school of poetry. 
Anything that can not be made into No. 3 boards is 
sawed up into poetry. The following is a sample of the 
Miller brand: 


G-r-Yr-1-I-r-r, ! 
Up in the hills where the Cougars purr, 
Defiance grim to the trailing Cur; 
Where the swift-sped mill wheels b-u-zz-z-z and b-r-r-r-r 
Accompaniment to the planer’s whir— 


Way up with Nature—your pulses stir 

At her tender smile, while your dear eyes blur 

With a heartfelt love Divine for Her, 

0, there’s where you get the “Pitchless” Fir. 

It will be observed from this that some of Mr. Miller’s 
poetry makes a noise like a bulldog. People who have 
tried it say that if you paste a copy of this poem on the 
gate post not a tramp will come near the house. 

Another famous poet is 8. A. Holcomb, of Sycamore, 
Ill. Mr. Holeomb writes poetry, and runs a retail Jum- 
ber yard as a side line. He belongs to the mince pie 
school of poetry. He has a passion for both. When 
Mr. Holeomb desires to write a poem he eats a mince 
ple first and then goes into a trance. 

Mr. Holeomb writes what is known as dialect poetry. 
He takes the English language and feeds it through a 
corn Lusker, adds vinegar and molasses, boils it twenty 
minutes, runs it into molds, lets it stand four hours, and 
then serves. He finds dialect a very handy vehicle for his 
thougi ts. If a word won’t fit he pulls out a couple of 
Consonants and slaps in a few vowels and simply crushes 
tinto rime. Mr. Holeomb can write Dutch or Swedish 
dialect. or dialect that is both. At the banquet tablé he 
has beca known to read Dutch dialect that was so true 
to lif. that Frank Mosher has been detected trying to 
blow foam off his cafe noir. It is simply Mr. Holeomb’s 
art thot makes people do it. 

The hardwood school of poetry is represented by Van 
B. Perrine, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Earl Palmer, of 
Paduesh, Ky. Mr. Perrine has been writing poetry for 
4 large number of years and doesn’t get discouraged, in 
Spite of the large Indiana output. Mr. Perrine writes 


the good, plain English brand of poetry, in which the 
rimes are carefully dovetailed under high pressure and 
warranted not to spread, crack or pull away. 

Mr. Palmer is best known because of a poem entitled 
‘*The South is Going Dry.’’ This poem feelingly ex- 
presses the pangs of a statewide thirst. It laments the 
decadence of old institutions and paints a picture of Ken- 
tucky that makes the Sahara desert look like one of R. H. 
Downman’s cypress brakes during a spring flood. It sor- 
rows over the absence from our midst of the mint julep, 
to which our midst had learned to become accustomed. 
It cries out, like Rachel weeping in the wilderness, 
against these perilous times when Missouri goes repub- 
lican and Georgia prohibition. It dwells lovingly on 
those haleyon days when the ice tinkled in the high, thin 
glass and the Maraschino cherry blossomed in the golden 
heart of the amber-colored cocktail. 

As has been said, Mr. Palmer is best known because 
of this poem. It is a mere matter of detail to mention 
that Mr. Palmer did not really write it. Its authorship 
has been attributed to him, but incorrectly. Mr. Palmer 
did not write the thing, but he probably would have been 
willing to do so if some other fellow had not thought of 
it first. Therefore the fact that someone else wrote it 
should not diminish the credit due Mr. Palmer, who was 
willing to write it if no one else did. Any of us would 
have been glad to write any of Shakespeare’s plays, but 
he lived long enough to write the whole twenty-seven 
himself. 

But, while Mr. Palmer did not write ‘‘The South is 
Going Dry,’’ he has written other things almost as heart- 
rending. Often when he makes a speech he takes his 
listener by the hand (so his listener can not get away) 
and leads him back to the old farm, down the shady 
lanes where the cows are leaning over the bars (about 
the only bars left in Kentucky), where the birds are 
singing and the butterflies are butterflying around and 
makes him feel as weepy and sad and all broken up as 
if some one had been canceling orders on him. Mr. 
Palmer’s stuff belongs to the handkerchief and smelling 
salts school of poetry. 

A retail lumber dealer who takes a flyer in poetry now 
and then is Frank L. McGavic, of Decatur, Ill. Mr. 
McGavic has Pegasus broken to harness so that he does 
quite a lot of work around the yard selling roofing. A 
large number of Mr. McGavic’s poems have been pub- 
lished in the Decatur local papers—at 15 cents an inch 
e. o. d. Yes, indeed, Mr. MecGavie is one of the few 
poets who are always welcome in the Decatur editorial 
sanctum. 

George W. Hoag, of Spokane, Wash., has read a large 
number of poems at the lumbermen’s banquets in the 
Inland Empire. It is hard to detect any difference 
between Idaho pine poetry and the white pine poetry of 
the lake region to which we have been used. All poetry 
shows more or less sap, but Mr. Hoag’s poetry will stack 
up as good as any and, as it is air dried, some of it is 
better than the kiln dried product we turn out here in 
the high office buildings. 

Nearly all Mr. Hoag’s poetry is Hoo-Hoo poetry. 
That is the character of Mr. Hoag’s mews. He has read 
a number of his poems at on-the-roofs at Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenations. Some of the unappreciative kittens who 
have listened to it have thought that listening to it was 
a part of the initiatory work. 


Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., is said to have 
written a 4-line poem about like this: 


Hush, little flat car, 
Don’t you cry— 
You'll be a box car 

Bye-and-bye. 


After he wrote this bye-and-bye poem, it is said, Mr. 
Beckman had to buy—and buy. Mr. Beckman doesn’t 
look like a poet. He appears to have missed it by about 
ninety pounds. Nevertheless, he has a poetic tempera- 
ment. He has taken a bunch of ornery figures and 
woven them into song and has appeared in this specialty 
before all the interstate commerce commissioners on 
several occasions. ‘ 

Poetry has been attributed to Frank Beach Cole, of 
Tacoma, Wash., also, although Mr. Cole has been able 
generally to prove an alibi. Any fair minded and im- 
partial judge reading some of the stuff said to have been 
written by Mr. Cole would decide that he had not been 
writing poetry, even though a handwriting expert should 
declare the chirography to be his’n. 

Like Mr. Beckman, Mr. Cole lacks the appearance of 
guilt. His forehead extends too far to the rear to indi- 
cate the divine afflatus. Mr. Cole’s forehead starts at 
the front and runs back to the time of Nero. He is a 
fine fellow, but his dome of thought needs considerable 
reforestation. 

John Christy, of Upper Alton, IIl., recently wrote an 
account of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ convention in 
short chunks. Mr. Christy also belongs to the robust 
school of poets whose health doesn’t seem to be affected 
by writing verses, except as it may place him in danger 
of assault and battery. 

Robert K. Mann, of Muskegon, Mich., once wrote 
twelve lines of poetry, several of which rimed. The 
real poet of the lumber trade in Michigan, however, is 
Ansel F. Temple, of Muskegon, whose puns and poems 
entitle him to qualify in that class. But Mr. Temple 
would go down in history as a poet if he had never writ- 
ten a line, for he has spent a good deal of his life in 
making other people happy. 

Frank Murphy, while living at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
published a poem in pamphlet form. Shortly thereafter 
he moved to another city. There may, or there may not, 
have been some connection between the two events 

This practically enumerates all the poets in the lumber 
trade—at least all that have been detected. To them 
we owe much thanks. They have helped to make gay 
this little four-line stanza that we call life. 


owrrererreree—r—~—n—~" <—~“ 


It is reported that the Beaumont & Great Northern 
railroad, the property of William Carlisle & Co., has 
been sold or is about to be sold to B. F. Yoakum, of 
the Rock Island railroad, to be part of a line which the 
Rock Island people will use in reaching Dallas as a cut 
off from Ft. Worth or Dallas to Beaumont. This will 
make an important link in such a chain and Mr. Yoa- 
kum usually has his eye well open to the main chance. 
The item is important at this time in view of the 
contentions of various roads brought out at the tap 
line hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 
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Status of the Demurrage Charge—Investment an Item of Expense—Identity of Grading Rules—Millwrights, Attention !—Some Big Shipments. 


Is Demurrage a Warehouse Charge? 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Your Issue of December 5 contains an editorial on 
“Is Demurrage a Transportation or a Warehouse Charge,” 
from which I quote: “The vital point involved is whether 
the commission has jurisdiction over demurrage; whether it 
is a charge for transportation or a ‘terminal charge’ within 
the meaning of the language used in the Hepburn law.” 

“Many shippers and their legal advisers maintain that it 
is a charge for warehouse service and that it is subject 
solely to regulation by the states. The point has never been 
decided by the United States Supreme Court.” 

The introductory portion of the Hepburn act is in part 
as follows: 

“The term ‘common carrier,’ as used in this act, shall in- 
clude express companies and sleeping car companies. The 
term ‘railroad,’ as used in this act, shall include all bridges 
and ferries used or operated in connection with any railroad, 
and also all the road in use by any corporation operating a 
railroad, whether owned or operated under a contract, agree- 
ment or lease, and shall also include all switches, spurs, 
tracks and terminal facilities of every kind used or neces- 
sary in the transportation of the , seg or property desig- 
nated herein, and also all freight depots, yards and grounds 
used or necessary in the transportation or delivery of any 
of said property ; and the term ‘transportation’ shall include 
cars and other vehicles and all instrumentalities and facili- 
ties of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership or 
of any contract, expressed or implied, for the use thereof 
and all services in connection with the receipt, delivery. 
elevation and transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration 
or icing, storage and handling of property transported; and 
it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to provide and furnish such transportation 
upon reasonable request therefor, and to establish through 
routes and just and reasonable rates applicable thereto.” 

Does the foregoing definition of the term “transportation” 
permit of the slightest doubt that the act does cover de- 
murrage, or that the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
the official agency in the enforcement of the act, has com- 
plete jurisdiction? While the Supreme Court of the United 
States may not have rendered a decision upon the question 
whether “demurrage is a ‘transportation’ or a ‘terminal’ 
charge” it has decided, in no uncertain terms, as you will 
observe by reference to the enclosed pamphlet, pages 15 to 
24, inclusive, that a state may not enforce “rules regulating 
the right of railway companies to exact and the amount of 
charges which might be made for storage, demurrage etc.,” 
on interstate traffic. BE. E. Mors, 

Manager Pacific Car Service Bureau. 


[The portions of the decision referred to in Mr. Mote’s 
letter doubtless more nearly coincide with the railway 
companies’ views upon this question than do any other 
opinions which have been handed down by the Supreme 
Court or any other federal court, and while they are 
entitled to consideration it may well be said that equally 
important cases can be cited which present a somewhat 
different side of the case. It is true, of course, that 
the Supreme Court is not in the habit of contradicting 
itself, yet the law as construed in the discussion of a 
ease is viewed from the standpoint of that particular 
ease and due allowance must be made for that fact in 
weighing such obiter dicta, as these portions of the 
Supreme Court’s opinion might well be termed when 
viewed in their connection with the question of whether 
or not~ demurrage is a transportation or a warehouse 
charge. 

The references by Mr. Mote are to portions of the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Franklin McNeill et al., appellants, vs. the Southern 
Railway Company, and Southern Railway Company, 
appellant, vs. Franklin McNeill et al., Nos. 370 and 594, 
being an appeal from the circuit court of the United 
States for the eastern district of North Carolina, Octo- 
ber term, 1905, decided May 28, 1906. They are as 
follows: 


1100. Demurrage; storage; placing and loading of cars.— 
The commission shall make rules, regulations and rates gov- 
erning demurrage and storage charges by railroad companies 
and other transportation companies: and shall make rules 
governing railroad companies in the placing of cars for 
loading and unloading and fixing time limits for delivery 
of freights after the same have been received by the trans- 
portation companies for shipment. (1903, c. 342.) 

= * ae a * a + 

Without at all questioning the right of the state of North 
Carolina in the exercise of its police authority to confer upon 
an administrative agency the power to make many reasonable 
regulations concerning the place, manner and time of de- 
livery of merchandise moving in the channels of interstate 
commerce, it is certain that any regulation of such subject 
made by the state or under its authority which directly 
burdens interstate commerce is a regulation of such com- 
merce and repugnant to the constitution of the United 
States. (Houston & Texas Central Ry. Co. vs. Mayes, 201 
vio} 321; American Steel & Wire Co. vs. Speed, 192 U. S. 


Not being called upon to do so, we do not pass upon all 
the general regulations formulated by the commission on 
the subject stated, but are clearly of opinion that the court 
below rightly held that the particular application of these 
regulations with which we are here concerned was a direct 
burden upon interstate commerce and void. Viewing the 
order which is under consideration in this case as an asser- 
tion by the corporation commission of its general power to 
direct carriers engaged in interstate commerce to deliver all 
cars containing such commerce beyond their right of way 
and to a private siding, the order manifestly imposed a bur- 
den so direct and so onerous as to leave no room for ques- 
tion that it was a regulation of interstate commerce. On 
the other hand, treating the order as but the assertion of 
the power of the corporate commission to so direct in a 
particular case, in favor of a given person or corporation, 
the order was not only in its very nature a direct burden 
and regulation of interstate commerce, but also asserted a 
power concerning a subject directly covered by the act of 
Congress to regulate commerce and the amendments to that 
act, which forbid and provide remedies to prevent unjust 
discriminations and the subjecting to undue disadvantages 
by carriers engaged in interstate commerce. 

* ~~ * * oe * ar 

It is thoroughly well settled that a state may not regulate 
commerce, using the terms in the sense of intercourse and 
the interchange of traffic between the states. In the case 
at bar we think the relief sought pertains to the transporta- 
tion and delivery of interstate freight. It is not the means 
of making a physical connection with other railroads that is 
aimed at, but it is sought to compel the cars and freight 
received from one state to be delivered to another at a par- 
ticular place and in a particular way. If the Kentucky 


constitution could be given any such construction, it would 


_ life of fifteen years. 


— it could regulate interstate commerce. This it can 
not do. 

In its decision in this case the court quoted only part 
of the opinion in the case of Houston & Texas Central 
Railway Company vs. Mayes and one additional and 
very important paragraph of that opinion is of interest 
in this connection. The court said in that case: ‘‘ Al- 
though it may be admitted that the statute is not far 
from the line of proper police regulation, we think that 
sufficient allowance is not made for the practical diffi- 
culties in the administration of the law and that as 
applied to interstate commerce it transcends the legiti- 
mate powers of the legislature.’’ By saying that the 
Texas demurrage law was ‘‘not far from the proper line 
of police regulation’’ the court left the impression that 
such a statute, if framed with due allowance for the 
‘* practical difficulties in the administration of the law,’’ 
would be enforceable and would not be held in conflict 
with the principles underlying the laws. of interstate 
commerce.— EDITOR. | 





Investment Should Figure As Debt. 


WESTLAKE, LA., Dec. 28.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Your article in a comparatively recent issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to the propriety of 
considering as an item of expense the value of the plant 
is a matter to which few manufacturers appear to have 
given much attention, but this does not alter the fact 
that your views are entirely correct. 

A debt is an expense and all expense should be added 
to the cost of production. The amount invested in a 
plant being actually a debt to the stockholders, same 
should be returned to them in instalments based on the 
approximate life of the plant. A plant costing $150,000 
would lose in value about $10,000 a year on an estimated 
Most operators will think that this 
proportion of depreciation and interest on investment, 
added to taxes, insurance and operating expenses, will 
cover the cost of production and fail to include the 
amount due to the stockholders of the yearly proportion 
of the investment. 

The fact of charging $10,000 for depreciation does not 
benefit the stockholders, for this charge is a total loss 
and does not return to them any part of the principal 
invested. As this reimbursement of the principal must 
be made before any returns can be called profits, it is 
only proper that it should be considered as an expense, 
and the amount which should thus be returned should 
equal the amount of depreciation, namely $10,000. 

Of course, if such a plant has a timber supply for a 
period of, say, thirty years, it is apparent that it will 
have to be rebuilt at some future date. In that case, in- 
stead of refunding to the stockholders the yearly profit 
of the investment, it should be placed in a sinking fund 
for the purpose of rebuilding. When a sinking fund is 
thus created the cost of production should be charged 
with Interest on the full amount of the investment every 
year, but if the timber supply will not last any longer 
than the life of the plant, interest on investment should 
be reduced in proportion to amount returned to stock- 
holders. 

Your system of crediting each machine with the work 
done would be proper if practical in every department of 
a woodworking plant, but the amount of clerical work 
attached to it would be so great that few firms would 
care to try it. 

By keeping a rent account and crediting it monthly 
with the proportion of rent chargeable to each depart- 
ment the plant could thus be placed on a profit earning 
basis and satisfactory results could be obtained. To ar- 
rive at a proper rent charge the following would probably 
be acceptable: 


Loss in value on plant by depreciation......... ++. -$10,000 
Amount to be paid stockholders or sinking fund.. 10,000 
Interest on investment at 8 percent........ errr 
Insurance on plant only, say.......... Saaatiacs ecsceee 3,000 
FARES GC PIANE GMLY, SAY. ccc ccccccocssess cecccces 4000 

I oi. oh de eawnesacie rrr ye + eeeeee -$39,000 


The monthly total would therefore be $3,250, which 
should be charged pro rata to each department and 
credited to rent. Insurance on lumber should, of course, 
be charged to lumber expense. Ordinary repairs, sup- 
plies etc. should be charged to the respective depart- 
ments, but all new machinery, improvements and exten- 
sive repairs should be charged to rent. At the end of the 
year rent should be charged $10,000 for depreciation and 
that credited to the plant account. Each year $10,000 
should be placed in the sinking fund or paid to stock- 
holders as return of part of their investment. There 
would probably be a profit shown which could be car- 
ried over for payment of future improvements or repairs, 
or same could be paid to the stockholders as dividend on 
plant earnings. 

At the end of fifteen years, when the plant would have 
depreciated to such an extent as to be practically of no 
vatue, the plant account on the ledger would be closed, 
while the rent account would show when the investment 
was returned to the stockholders. The earnings of the 
plant, added to what could be realized on the machinery, 
would probably be equal to a fair rate of interest on in- 
vestment. 

‘By taking into consideration the above items when 
figuring the cost of production the manufacturer would 
arrive at the actual amount of his profits and not count 
as such the return of the capital invested. 

L. A. GRAVEL. 


Concerning Grading Rules. 


STANLEY, WIs., Dec. 12.—Editor AMERICAN LuMiurmay- 
I have read caretuily and with a good deal of interest your 
article on page 31 of the December 12 issue. Do you not 
think this article might give the impression to anyone not 
thoroughly familiar with the situation that the Wisconsin 
manufacturers’ rules are a set of rules by themseiyes and 


that the Michigan manufacturers’ rules also are a set py 
themselves? You at least do not state that the rules of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin manufacturers actually are jden. 
tically the same as the National association rules. It does 


not seem to me that the article is quite plain regarding this 
point. GrorGD H. Cripman, 

[To anyone not acquainted with the origin and char- 
acter of the grading rules of the Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan associations a false impression might be conveyed. 
As stated by correspondent, these rules are identical 
with those of the National association.—Ebiror. | 





In the Interest of Millwrights. 


Forr McCoy, Fua., Dec. 17.—To the Millwrighis of the 
United States, Gentlemen: The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been kind enough to offer to devote part of their valuable 
paper to a department for and in the interests of the mill- 
wrights of this great country of ours. As the man behind 
the movement I would like to call on each and every one 


of you to help me out in a movement to better the condition 
of us all. Many of us are in out of the way places and 
a department of this kind where we can express our ideas 
in our own way and our own language should be made very 


interesting and beneficial. I have been a millwright for 
more than twenty years and have many friends among the 
millwrights scattered ail over the country, many of whom 
I have not seen or heard from for ten years. My idea in 
this department is to get closer together one with the 
other, to get interested in one another’s work and to help 
and encourage each other when and wherever we can. I 
think we can make this department interesting to mill 
owners as well as millwrights. Now, brothers, I have to 
bring this letter to a close as I can use a slick or foot adz 
to hetter advantage than I can a pen. Let us hear from 
you all in the next issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FRANK C. MONROE. 


[Some time ago Mr. Monroe asked the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN to devote space to a consideration of the prob- 
lems encountered by the millwrights of the country. It 


is his idea that they will avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity, if granted, to furnish a great deal of practical 
information. along the line of mill construction and 
operation. The invitation was extended for him to make 


the first contribution and he has availed himself of the 
offer as shown by the foregoing communication. 

Any department of a paper conducted by those who 
read it and those who have real live topics to discuss 
usually is extremely interesting. A department for 
millwrights can be made a very valuable one or it can 
“die a-bornin’,” the outcome being dependent entirely 
upon the attitude of those most concerned. 

The lists are open, the terms of the request and the 
response thereto have been given and it is now up to the 
millwrights.—EDITOoR. | 





Table From Butt of Loblolly Pine. 


HATrigesBurG, Miss., Dee. 25.—Kditor AMpRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: In making a table from a 6-inch butt of a lob- 
lolly pine log what is the best method of procedure? In case 
of shakes how can same be best filled and concealed? What 
effect would drying in a steam kiln have on this cut, taken 
from a very coarse grained swamp pine and having little 
heart? How can the surface of the cut be best polished? 
Must the cut be thoroughly dry before starting the polish- 
ing? Is there any process to which the cut may be sub- 
jected which will prevent the bark from ultimately coming 
off ? 


The cut to which I refer is from the butt of a swamp 
pine; is 6 inches thick and measures 40 inches in diameter. 
Address Box 418, HATTIESBURG, MISss. 





These Also Figure. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Your issue of December 19 was a very interesting one and 
well gotten up. One article relating to a subject with which 
we are familiar contains a statement which we_ believe 
should be criticised. On page 52 you state that a shipment 
of mahogany, consisting of 670 logs, was one of the largest 
that had been received in this country for several years. 
We have, as you know, been importing logs for several 
years from the west coast of Africa to Louisville direct in 
boatload quantities of 1,000,000 feet or more to the boat. 
This year, for example, we have brought over the steamer 
Venus, carrying 1,964 logs, which would make 1,900,000 
feet, board measure; the steamer Chiswick, carrying 1,65- 
logs, which would make 1,600,000 feet, board measure, and 
the steamer Richmond, carrying 1,599 logs, which would 
make approximately 1,600,000 feet. You will, therefore, 
see that 670 mahogany logs would not constitute a record 
breaking shipment. Cc. C. MENGEL & Bro. COMPANY. 











Record Carload of Lumber in the Keystone State. 

GALETON, Pa., Dec. 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERM AN : 
Vor the benefit of the Girard Lumber Company, Duntir 
Wis., which, I note in your issue of December 19, has s hh 
a carload of lumber containing ~ 32,257 feet, and which 
seems to be of the opinion that it has established - 
record, would say that it is a common occurrence lor \' bs 
load cars containing from 30,000 to 85,000 feet, and = 
Octbber 26, 1906, we shipped a car to Utica, N. ¥., cou 
ing 45,483 feet of inch lumber. November 15 of th ee 
year we loaded and shipped to Syracuse, N. Y., Baer 
taining 46,784 feet of inch lumber, which car we |» 
to have contained the largest amount of lumber ever + 
from a Pennsylvania mill. Grorce W. I 
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~ UTILIZATION OF LOW GRADE SAW MILL PRODUCTS. 


Opinions of Lumbermen From All Sections — Feasibility of Refining Coarse Grades Established By Experi- 
ence-—-Complaint on Score of Low Price of Cut-up Material—Views of Foremost Hardwood 
Manufacturers—Pro and Con of the Lumber Refinement Problem—All Are 
Invited to Contribute to This Symposium. 


Use of Low Grade Hardwood in the Coal Fields. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 22.—Here in the coal fields we 
jo not have a great deal of trouble in disposing of our low 
wade stock except in mill cull oak there is at times an 
excess. Most of the low grade stock here is cut into bank 
rails, usually 8x4, any length. Most of the mill cull oak in 
44 is worked into flooring, subflooring, sheathing or storm 
jding. I have thought that if our planing mills would equip 
themselves with hand resaws a great deal of this low grade 
could be worked into crating, box shooks and slack barrel 
staves and heading. Possibly the worst objection to oak for 
wating is the weight, but it would seem that the other 
yoods being used now for this purpose are so much more 
«pensive that the difference would be more than equalized, 
and if some of our progressive millmen would try to educate 
this trade into using low grade hardwoods they would be 
successful. Considerable first and second grade flooring can 
ye made from an ordinary run of mill cull and the waste 
might be used for sewer pipe crating, glass boxes, fruit tree 
cases Or ANy purpose where strength was needed. 

BARKER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Disposition of Low Grade Red Gum. 


MorrHouUSsE, Mo., Dec. 28.—We have carefully considered 
the article in your issue of December 19 entitled: “Low 
Grade Lumber as a Saw Mill Problem,” and we can easily 
see how this matter would be very vital to some producers. 
Qur product is almost entirely red gum, the low grades of 
which are used very largely for boxing and crating purposes. 
Defects are therefore not considered as the whole piece is 
used by our customers. 

We do refine our product somewhat by resawing and sur- 
facing a great deal of it and we find that our ability to do 
this enables us to secure better prices and command a more 
extensive field than if we were limited to the shipment of 
rough lumber. In oak we have found it quite profitable to 
manufacture our low grades into dimension stock. The 
chief disadvantage about this branch of the business is that 
consumers do not seem to realize the advantage of cut to 
size stock and are consequently not willing to pay a proper 
price for it. It has always seemed to us that where lumber 
is manufactured by the producer into dimension stock it 
should be worth at least as much as the “FAS” grade in 
random widths and lengths. All waste is eliminated to- 
gether with expensive handling charges which would other- 
wise be necessary on the part of the consumer. When lum- 
er operators have had this feature sufficiently demonstrated 
to them to cause a raise in values that will compel con- 
sumers to pay the proper prices for this cutup stock, we 
predict that there will be very little low grade hardwoods 
shipped to consuming markets in the rough state. 

HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Suggest an Awakening of the Lumber Trade. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dee. 23.—We operate hardwood 
mills in West Virginia and one in Louisiana and we have 
very little difficulty with our low grade lumber. We have in 
connection with these mills a first class equipped dimension 
mill and all the hardwoods under No. 2 common is cut into 
dimension stock. We cut all of our hickory into dimension, 
starting with poles and shafts, rim strips, double trees and 
single trees and finish up with spoke billets which are 144x 
114-18 inches, so we have very little waste in the manufac- 
ture of our hickory. 

The only low grade lumber that we put onto the market 
is in poplar, basswood and chestnut; and we now are pre- 
paring to put all of our low grade chestnut into dimension 
to be used in panel mills and furniture factories for veneer- 
This makes very good cores and we can lay the 
worthless stuff out of our mill cull, save the freight and we 
get much better prices for it. We even work up all of our 
slabs and edgings into squares and turn them into the 
different sized turnings in our mill. We use anything from 
1 inch square, 11 inches long up to 2x2 inches, 91 inches 
long. However, I think there is a great deal of waste in the 
ordinary saw mill. I visited a great many mills in the south 
and any of their hardwood under No. 2 common generally 
is thrown out into the slab pile and consumed by fire, espe- 
cially when they have no markets from plantations. Mill 
cull oy No. 3 common hardwoods in the south is of very 
little value to the ordinary saw mill man— it usually goes 
into ie slab pile. 

It vould be a great benefit if all the lumber interests of 
the ssw mill plants over the country would equip all of their 
saw ills with good dimension plants and would work all 
of thir hardwood lumber into dimensions suitable to the 
quality of lumber and put it on the market at a fair price. 
The t-ouble is, the consumer of dimension stock holds out the 


ing over. 


idea: the saw mill man that any dimension stock that he 
gets com low grade lumber or his refuge and slabs and 
edgines ; that whatever he gets out of it is that much “vel- 
vet.” ™t has been worked this way until the price of dimen- 
sion . ck is too low. They require, in a great many of 
these iimensions, clear stock or clear one face stock. This 
is as ood as No. 1 common and a great deal of it is equal 
to firs and seconds, although they want to buy it cut into 
the si-es they use, saving them the cost of manufacturing 
the li aber, for less than they would pay for the board that 
they . it it out of. 


If .e could get more lumbermen interested in the manu- 








facture of dimension stock and interested in keeping a uni- 
form price for it, and establish the sizes and grades of the 
stock, it would be a great benefit to the lumber industry of 
the country, and we would only put on the market such stock 
as could be used for the purpose for which it was intended, 
and save a large amount of freight on lumber that is shipped 
to the consumer, when about one-half of it is wasted in 
cutting out the dimensions required and goes under the boil- 
A large amount of furniture dimension stock is prac- 
tically the same, consumers using about the same sizes and 
about the same quality throughout. Wagon manufacturers 
use the same kind of stock, wheel manufacturers and chair 
manufacturers ; in fact, there can be sizes of dimension stock 
that will practically fit all of these concerns, and there 
could be an established price on them, and I would like to 
see the day when the lumbermen would wake up to this 
fact and establish such a trade. 
WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER COMPANY. 


Should Be No Waste in a Saw Mill. 

LBurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 23.—At the present time there is 
very much more low grade lumber being made in American 
saw mills than there has been in the past on account of the 
timber running poorer and the tracts being lumbered cleaner 
Most of the mills, however, are cutting up their stock to 
very good advantage, first by taking off very thin slabs and, 
where the logs are tapering, sawing up short lengths and 
making lath out of most of the thick slabs. 

The various box factories located throughout the country 
are always in the market for low grade lumber and the 
manufacturer of lumber has the option of either selling his 
low grade lumber to the box manufacturers or cutting it up 
himself into shooks or other small dimension stuff. 

Shavings from planing mills can be baled and sold and 
also can the sawdust. This leaves nothing but the edgings, 
and this also can be worked up into lath. There shouldn’t 
be any waste at any well regulated saw mill except the 
off-fall, which, of course, is not good for anything. 

G. Exvias & Bro. 


ers. 


Found Cutting Up Unsuccessful. 

PirrsBurG, Pa., Dec. 23.—With reference to the manner 
in which low grades of lumber can be handled to best ad- 
vantage, beg to say that our experience in cutting dimension 
stock has been very unsatisfactory. There seems to be but 
two ways of obtaining a better price on this lumber; one 
is to cut into dimension stock, the other to make flooring 
for cheap houses. The obstacle in the way of making 
flooring is that it really requires a dry kiln to bring about 
satisfactory results. The iumber will make good flooring 
but it is impossible to air-dry it sufficiently to keep it from 
shrinking. And the other way, of cutting into dimension, 
im’ our experience has been so unsatisfactory that we have 
discontinued cutting up lumber in this way. 

We must acknowledge that low grade lumber is sold 
entirely too low, especially No. 3 or mill cull oak. This 
lumber is practically sound lumber and can be used for : 
great many purposes. ‘To sell it as we do at from $6.50 
to $7 a thousand seems like throwing money away. This 
lumber should bring at least $12 a thousand feet at the 
mill, 

We would be glad to receive any suggestions as to whether 
anyone has discovered a way to obtain a better price for 
this material as we feel that we are unnecessarily losing 
considerable on this. Meap & Speer COMPANY. 


Views of a Small Producer. 

Union City, TENN., Dec. 22.—We are only manufacturers 
on a small scale of late years, so the question of low grade 
lumber does not bother us to any great extent. We are 
able to use all such locally to better advantage than cutting 
it up into small dimensions. You are also aware that it has 
been the custom of saw mill men to dispose of small dimen- 
sion stock at prices that barely pay handling expenses, not 
to speak of anything for the lumber. This selling at low 
price, we think, has been caused by the millmen being en- 
tirely at sea in regard to what it cost them to handle, cut 
up and for machine expenses. In our opinion small dimen- 
sion should bring a better price than first class lumber, as 
it involves no loss to the factory, everything practically 
clear, while perhaps handling from car to machine cost is a 
little more than handling standard lengths of lumber. 

ASKINS & DiRKS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Manipulation Tried and Not Found Wanting. 

Sarpis, Miss., Dec. 23.—In regard to the article printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled “Low Grade Lumber 
Is a Sawmill Problem,” will state that the writer entirely 
agrees with you in the conclusion you have reached in 
regard to the best methods of handling and disposing of 
this low grade stock, and that is that these low grades 
should be worked up into products at the saw mill plants. 
We not only agree with this conclusion but will state that 
we have been doing that very thing for the last four or 
five years; in fact, we ship nothing from here in rough 
lumber lower than the grade of No. 1 common. These 
lower grades are all worked up in our own factories into 
different products. If the tariff should be removed from 
Canadian lumber the problem of disposing of this low grade 
stock will become much greater than it now is. 

CARRIER LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Problem Solved by Local Consumption. 


I{UNTINGBURG, IND., Dec. 24.—Referring to your editorial 
“Low Grade Lumber Is a Saw Mill Problem,” will say that I 
have been so situated at my leading nrlants for a number of 
years that I have had local trade of sufficient proportion to 
take up ail this low grade stock, and it has given us prac- 
tically no trouble at all. This condition, perhaps, will not 
hold good with a great many lumbermen, but in our case we 
have not been put to the necessity of any worry whatever 
in this direction. J. V. STIMSON. 


Handling Northern Low Grade Hardwoods. 


PuLLSTON, MIcH., Dec. 23.—Regarding low grade lumber 
that must show up in a saw mill. We do not think there 
is any question but that if each mill was to have enough 
trade of the kind you mention it would pay to put up a 
separate plant and ship just what was going to be used. 
As we look at it this would make a wholesale yard of 
the average mill yard. There are a number of concerns 
buying No. 3 common mapie who would rather work it up 
themselves or leave it in the way it shows up after being 
resawed, letting the clear or sound part take care of the 
defects which show up here and there. 

As to No. 2 common in maple, this grade of course is 
taken by flooring factories and seems to give good satis- 
faction on account of the numerous lengths and cuts sold 
by them. In our opinion No. 2 common is supplied to an 
entirely different class of trade than No. 3 and we can 
hardly see where a mill would gain anything by trying to 
work the lumber of this grade at the initial point. 

TINDLE & JACKSON. 


Low Grade Hardwoods on the Market. 


Mo., 
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Sr. Louis, Dec. 4zow grade hardwood lumber 
is the main with both saw mill men and hardwood 
yard dealers. It costs as much to saw, handle and put on 
the market low grade stock as it does the upper grades. 
Consequently there is no margin in handling or manufac- 
turing low grade stock and there is always an oversupply 
which keeps the price down. 

In our business we find common and cull ash, especially 
l-inch, also common and cull plain white oak and common 
quartered red oak and common and cull poplar of slow sale 
and hard to market even at cost or less. The class of 
manufacturers that use’ this grade of lumber are as a rule 
not always in a flourishing condition and credits are not of 
the very best. There is always an oversupply of low grade 
stock which keeps the price below what it should be. 

We believe the fault lies largely with the millman; in 
most instances it is caused by the fact that they buy timber, 
land and all, and are desirous of cleaning up and taking 
off everything that will make lumber, regardless of the 
quality or grade. If they would cut nothing but the large, 
fine trees and leave the smaller timber in the woods to 
grow, we believe it would benefit the hardwood lumber 
market very greatly and would also elevate the prices of 
low grade stock; besides, in later years the smaller trees 
would again come into the market after they had become 
more mature and larger. 

At the present time there is lots of lumber coming to the 
market that is cut from small, inferior logs where saw 
mill men are clearing up the land. This looks like a waste 
of timber and has a tendency to pull down the price of the 
common and lower grade stock that must of necessity be 
marketed from a better quality and class of timber. 

STEELE & HiIpBARD LUMBER COMPANY. 


Urging Careful Manufacture. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 23.—We read your article “Low 
Grade Lumber as a Saw Mill Problem” with considerable 
interest. We -note you include No. 2 common stock in the 
list of lumber which it does not pay to ship. Do you not 
think this is owing rather to neglect in manufacture on the 
part of the millman than to the real market value of the 
grade? The crying evil of the day is that 90 percent of the 
small saw mill men turn out lumber which is unevenly cut, 
sawn scant, left with ragged and barky edges and ends and 
spoiled by exposure to the weather. We believe that 20 
percent or 30 percent of No. 1 common lumber is lowered 
into No. 2 common just from these causes. Let the mill 
owner see that his lumber is sawn even and plump enough 
to dry to a standard thickness; let him equalize his stock 
and take greater pains when sticking it and he will find 
when he goes to sell it that he will have a greater percentage 
of common and better stock. Besides this, he will find that 
his No. 2 common will command from $2 to $4 more than 
that of his more careless neighbor. 

It seems to us that the real problem lies in disposing of 
No. 3 common and seoots. This is rapidly being solved by 
the dimension mill and wood extract plants. Cabinet woods 
should be cut into dimension stock for furniture purposes 
while the softer woods will furnish box shooks, drawer bot- 
toms, sides, backs etc. T. P. Scorr & Co. 


Duty Will Conserve Low Grades. 


VULCAN, Micu., Dec. 24.—Regarding the article on page 
28 of the December 19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will say that I think this matter will adjust itself. Lum- 
bermen will simply be obliged to stop manufacturing cheap 
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stock in such large quantities; then the supply on hand will 
become so reduced that prices will stiffen up again and 
millmen may again increase their cut and sell at a profit. 
Again as the better grades advance in price and become 
more scarce the demand for low grade will increase; it has 
been so in the past and will no doubt continue in the 
future. In order that conditions should work out satis- 
factorily the duty should not be lowered on low grade 
lumber and I would suggest that lumbermen get busy and 
prevent if possible any change in the tariff so far as lum- 
bermen are concerned; if this can be done we will again 
see low grade lumber manufactured at a profit. 
Tue O. C. LumMBer CoMPANy. 


Looks for Steady Improvement. 


DEVALLS BLUFF, ARK., Dec. 19.—With reference to the 
outlook for the coming year, we believe the hardwood busi- 
ness will improve steadily from now on. We think it is 
only a question of having the stock on hand to supply the 
demand. We find plain and quartered oak are practically 
back to where they were before the panic struck us. As to 
cottonwood, gum and cypress, there has not been much 
improvement yet, but we have been able to get from $1 to 
$2 a thousand advance on gum compared to what we were 
selling it for sixty days ago. 

The log supply in our territory is very short and it will 
only be a question of a few weeks before logging operation 
will be stopped altogether. 

STONEMAN-ZEARING LUMBER COMPANY. 
Looks for Increased Demand for Low Grade Stocks. 
Bay Ciry, Micu., Dee. 24.—In our manufacture of 


northern hardwoods the grading rules for No. 2 common 
as given by the National Hardwood Lumber Association 


state that No. 2 common must work 50 percent clear face 
in not over three pieces, with the exception of elm and 
basswood, instead of 50 percent sound cuttings as your 
editorial states. The inspection rules, your understand, 
define the poorest board admitted into each grade, so that 
the majority of the No. 2 common is much better than the 
rules indicate. This is also true of the No. 3 common 
which has to be, as you state, 25 percent sound cutting. 
We find that in normal times, such as the years 1906 and 
1907, we experience no difficulty in marketing our No. 2 
and No. 3 common, the former grade going to flooring mills 
and furniture factories, the latter for crating and box 
purposes. These concerns are equipped to cut the stock up 
as they desire it and we find they do so without much of 
any waste. The portion of the No. 2 common other than 
the clear face cuttings are used for hidden work. In all 
articles of furniture manufacture there is a percentage of 
such lumber required and we think enough to practically 
consume the coarse end of the No. 2 common. At times 
we work considerable of our No. 3 common into crating 
stock and do so without much of any waste. It is our 
opinion that as business grows better the demand for the low 
grade stock will constantly improve at better prices. 
THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW COMPANY. 


An Educational Campaign Needed. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 23.—I have carefully read your 
article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under date of Decem- 
ber 19 in regard to low grade lumber. I fully agree with 
you that no lumber below the grade of No. 1 common 
should ever be shipped from the mill in its rough state, 
and that all of this stock should be refined by cutting up, 
dressing and resawing, sending the stock to the consumer 
in a refined state—still there is a question between the 
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buyer and seller. The buyer would almost invaris:}y pre- 
fer the stock in its refined state but will not pay tho price 
such lumber should bring. Our experience in the paust hag 
been that cut up mills are not profitable. The 1ufac. 
turers of chairs, case makers and such people aly .vs try 
to find some excuse for giving cull price for such mber, 
when as a matter of fact when the manufacturer is cut 
his lumber up, taking out all the defects, he has jade jt 
as good as firsts and seconds, and we can see pn reason 

why it should not bring something like as much m.\,ey, 
We have often in the past quoted dimension sto in oak 
lumber basing our price upon good lumber. \, have 
invariably received a letter politely thanking us ‘or our 
quotation and informing us that our prices were very much 
above the market; this has discouraged us in revard to 
dimension stock. We very much prefer receiving 9 price 
for the full measure of our lumber to expendin money 


cutting it up, reducing the quantity and only slightly in- 
creasing the price of the remaining stock. 

In this section there is no part of the log that is manu- 
factured into lumber that will not bring more tlan the 
cost of manufacture with a reasonable compensation for 
timber. In fact, the only part of our lumbers that will 
not bring a profit on the cost of timber and production js 
No. 3 common oak and chestnut. Our low grade siock jn 
poplar, basswood and white pine will make a smali margin 
of profit. ; 

If something can be done to educate the buyer and user 
of low grade lumber so that he would be willing to pay a 
reasonable price for cutting out defects we think that it 
would be very much to his advantage as well as the manu- 
facturers to put in dimension mills. 

ASHEVILLE LUMBER Company, 
W. N. Cooper, President, 





NORTHERN PINE AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS REVIEW TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Folly of Overproduction. 

CaRTER, WIs., Dec. 21.—We have not cut 400,000 feet of 
lumber in ten months, neither have we any stock of lumber 
to speak of. Have a first class saw mill capable of cutting 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet a year, day runs. We have ten 
years’ run of best hardwood and hemlock timber in the state, 
with a complete logging railway and outfit for logging with 


which we can put timber from stump in pile at a price 


which none can equal. 

We have done what we could to fetch prices back to a 
margin again. But it seems as if 99 percent of the mills 
are crazy, cutting all the lumber they can, regardless of 
price and value of stumpage. We are disgusted with them. 
There were no pines in these parts to speak of. We are 
only logging burnt and windfall timber. Some of them will 
keep cutting as long as they have any timber to cut, which 
I hope will not be long, as they can not make any money 
themseives and will not let anyone else. MINER Bros. 


Thinks Outlook Good. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 23.—There is not likely to be 
a very large log cut in the north this winter. We doubt 
very much if the cut this year will be as large as it was 
last. At this time there was every inducement to curtail 
the input while this year there are much better financial 
conditions and a very much brighter outlook for trade. We 
feel very firm ou the price of our lumber and while we do 
not look for any very rapid advance in the price we believe 
that both the demand and values will gradually improve and 
that the year 1909 will show fair returns on capital and 
labor employed in the lumber business. While there is a 
tendency to increase the cut of lumber in the south, still 
we do not believe that southern pine mills have any more 


than kept pace with the increase in other lines of business. 
We have had very little lcw grade stock. Practically all 
of the No. 3 we will produce next year at our Scanlon plant 
has been sold at very satisfactory prices. We have not sold 
any No. 4 and poorer although we have had an opportunity 
to do so, but we were unwilling to accept the price. 
Brooks-ScANLON LUMBER COMPANY. 


Normal Trade Expected. 

DETROIT, MicH., Det. 23.—We regard the situation locally 
as healthy and can see no reason why we should nc* have a 
fair normal business for the year 1909, barring a crop fail- 
ure or some other unlooked for calamity. If the lumber 
producers will but be prudent and conservative in the long 
run they will make more profit than to continue to produce 
more than the consumption demands. Z 

We believe local stocks to be ample in amount and that 
the sources of supply are ready to fill any gaps, and on the 
whole the manufacturer today, as in 1906 and 1907, holds 
the key to the situation. Detroit LUMBER COMPANY, 

E. L. Thompson, President. 


Northern Trade Condition Letter. 


TRIPOLI, WIS., Dec. 22.—Our hardwood trade since elec- 
tion has been much better than it was before, or at any 
time last season. It appears now that it will be at least 
fair next year. Hemlock is not picking up nearly so fast 
although it does show better than it has done ever since a 
year ago, and we believe by carefully handling that part, 
it will come back all right. The lower grades of pine 
lumber are practically in the same condition as hemlock. 
The upper grades seem to have a better call. 

STOLLE-BARNDT LUMBER COMPANY. 


Outlook for Hemlock Cut. 

GREEN Bay, WIs., Dec. 18.—We noticed in a recent issue 
of your paper—we think that the same item was published 
in some of the daily papers—a report coming from Cadillac, 
Mich., that the manufacturers at that point thought that 
there would be less hardwood and more hemlock cut next 
season. Our point of view would be exactly the opposite. 
We find upon inquiry that there was a great deal less hem- 
lock peeled last year in comparison with other years and 
we beileve there will be less hemlock cut this year as the 
manufacturers see the importance of saving the bark. 

DIAMOND LUMBER COMPANY, 


Optimistic Trade Report. 

Rice LAakr, WIs., Dec. 23.—There is no doubt a slight 
improvement in conditions of pine and hemlock lumber, and 
I think we are going to have a moderate improvement from 
there on until after the first of June. We are getting some 
orders all the time and are receiving more inquiries, season 
considered, than any time for the last two or three years. 
This applies more particularly to building lumber, as the de- 
mand for box and crating stock is slow. This must, however, 
of necessity, improve if business conditions generally con- 
tinue to show some gains. 

With a fair amount of stock moving from now until spring 
it would give us an opportunity to reduce present stocks 
and find a market for a good deal of lumber that has been 
on stick altogether longer than is really good for it. With 
the old stock out of the way I think we would be in a bet- 
ter condition to meet market conditions with a new stock 
of lumber than we would be with lumber in our yards that 
has been there for two or three years. 

Rice LAKke LUMBER COMPANY. 





CYPRESS AND SOUTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ADVOCATE CURTAILMENT. 


Cypress Stocks Reduced. 


NAPOLEONVILLE, La., Dec. 23.—So far as the cypress situ- 
ation is concerned there has been no accumulation of stocks 
during the year—at least in Louisiana—except in common 
grades. As a matter of fact there has been a reduction in 
the stocks of shop and better, resulting from quite extensive 
shutdowns some time during the year on the part of prac- 
tically all the manufacturers. 

NAPOLEON CypreSS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Mills Should Go Slow. 

JEANERETTE, LA., Dec. 22.—While all indications point to 
a large trade for the coming year, the volume of business is 
problematic and we believe it would be well for the manu- 
facturers to go slowly, cut out night runs and otherwise 
curtail their production until the demand is well defined. 

JEANERETTE LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Optimism From North Carolina. 


NorFrouk, Va., Dec. 23.—As far as the North Carolina pine 
district is concerned, there seems to be little ground for 
fearing the production next year will be largely increased. 
There will, of course, be a slight increase and some increase 
will be needed to take care of the largely increased demand 
that we are all expecting. A great many of the smaller 
mills and some of the larger in this section have cut out 
their timber and are unable to buy more. Others were 
unable to tide over the panic period and have gone into 
bankruptcy, their timber holdings having been absorbed 
meantime by other manufacturers. 

All of the mills are very much oversold at the present 
time and have practically no stocks on hand. It may be 


that in some other sections preparations are being made 
for a very large increase in output. 

Business is in good shape now and we have been able to 
gradually raise the level of prices until they have gotten 


back to a basis where there is a slight profit. We trust 
that you will find a consensus of opinion among manufac- 
turing lumbermen to concur with opinions we have expressed. 
JoHN L. Roper LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. B. Roper, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Low Grade Yellow Pine Too Cheap. 

PINE BuLuFr, ARK., Dec. 19.—In regard to the low grade 
of lumber will say up to the last few weeks there has been 
practically no demand for this stock, but recently we find 
a call ‘for No. 3 and even No. 4 stock for crating and 
packing purposes and believe as soon as the factories get 
started up that use this class of material, that the pressure 
on these items will to some extent be relieved. 

If there was an advance made in the better grades, it 
would certainly have a tendency to force the consumption 
of the lower grades. In other words we think the relative 
price between No. 1 and No. 2 is too small—especially is 
this true in yellow pine. 

Iz manufacturers would only be content, to operate their 
plants in daylight and not be too eager to get rid of their 
stumpage, it would be a great blessing to the manufacturers 
of yellow pine as well as all kinds of lumber. Yellow pine 
practically controls the price of other varieties. A very 
small surplus often has a tendency to demoralize the market 
when on the other hand a slight shortage will make a strong 
market and stiffen prices materially. 

J. T. RuTHERFORD, 
President Bluff City Lumber Company. 


A Conservative Yellow Pine Report. 

AuBerTA, LA., Dec. 19.—Our opinion, hased on the con- 
versation with some of the larger operators, is that the 
conservative element has not been pushing sales for some 
time past, thinking that, after the usual summing up, 
which occurs about the first of the year, business would 
soon open up. Our company has taken this view of the 


matter and while we have been sawing regularly has not 
stocked up the order file for future delivery, accepting barely 
enough to keep our shipping department running. 

We believe that if we have favorable logging conditions 
in the south, that there is grave danger of making too much 
lumber to take care of the demand, but should it prove an 
unfavorable logging season, it would doubtless be a good 
thing for all of us and would help to hold prices up. Our 
own stock is not above normal and is pretty well evened 
up, not being very much in excess on the lower grades if any. 

THE BIENVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Reduction in Cypress Cut. 

PLAQUEMINE, LA., Dec. 21.—For your information will 
state that the production of cypress lumber in Louisiana, 
which state leads in the production of this wood, has been 
greatly curtailed during the last year. We understand that 
some of the mills are idle at the present time owing to 
shutdowns for repairs, dullness of business etc. We expect 
to start our mill by January 15 or February 1, which will 
mark the end of five months during which time we have cut 
no lumber at all. We have also curtailed our logging oper 
ations to a great extent and understand that a number of 
other cypress mills have done likewise. 

We would rather see a good demand for lumber come grad- 
ually, and have it permanent, than have a brisk demind now 
and later on in the year have a slump, from which it would 
take another year to recover. 

We think it would be foolish at the present time for ¢he 
lumber manufacturers to let their eagerness to produce and 
sell lumber get the better of them; overfeed a mark«t which 
is just now convalescing and bring on a relapse, which it 
would take some time to cure. 

We are not necessarily pessimistic, yet we feel ‘hat any 
attempt to force things at the present time would }e harm- 
ful in the end and we recommend and advise a very col 
servative output of lumber for the present. 


JANUARY 2, | 
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We have a larger percentage of low grade stock than of 
upper grade and we think this is the case generally among 
the cypress mills. We understand that stocks of upper 
grace lumber are light and rather badly broken. We be- 
liev however, upon the full reopening of business and 
retun of prepanic conditions, that this difficulty will adjust 
itse.’ Without any aid and that upper and lower grade 
stoc.s Will adjust themselves to the proper percentages. 

ScHwinG LuMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY. 


Stocks Not in Shipping Condition. 


ForDycr, ArK., Dec. 21.—Our stock is really a little bit 
below normal for this time of year but is fairly well as- 
We have probably 40 percent of our stock, if not 
50 percent, however, that is not at this time in shipping 
condition and will not be for probably sixty to ninety days. 
This we know to be the case with a good many of our 
neighbors, while others are considerably below normal at 
this time. 

We believe that the outlook for trade beginning probably 
in January is very good. Individually, we have had this 
yea’, in spite of the depressed conditions, a normal business 
as to volume and marketed the same in a fairly satis- 
faclory manner. We believe that 1909 will see more stock 
used than did 1908. 

We are at this time shut down for general repairs at 
our saw mill and will remain shut down for probably three 
weeks or thirty days, after which time we expect to resume 
sawing and continue threugh the year unless something 
entirely unforseen develops. 


sort d. 


Forpyce LUMBER COMPANY. 


Stocks Badly Broken. 


MALVERN, ARK., Dec. 21.—Judging from our own con- 
dition, it will require the next three months to put our 
stock in condition to meet the ordinary spring demand and 
I know of many stocks in the same shape. Certainly the 
outlook for trade during the winter and spring months is 
very flattering. WISCONSIN & ARKANSAS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Looks for Heavy Demand After January. 


'TEXARKANA, ARK., Dec. 21.—There is not a surplus of 
lumber among the mills, and the information we can get 
leads to the belief that the stocks among the dealers are 
not above normal; that those among the manufacturing con- 
sumers and railroads are practically exhausted. Therefore, 
we confidently expect that immediately after the first of the 
year, and continuing throughout 1909, there will be a heavy 
call for lumber, particularly among the railroads, which in 
order to continue operations must buy immense quantities 
for repair work alone. SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Value of Determining the Cost. 


AnBo, MISS., Dec. 21.—-There is one point that I have 
talked about so much—1 presume it is chronic with us—and 
that is that relatively few saw mill men know their costs. 
Many of them figure on only a part of their expenses and 
at today’s prices there is absolutely no profit, if you value 
stumpage at what it can be replaced for in large blocks. 
This condition, with so much stumpage under contract and 
unpaid for should strengthen all miJlmen, so that they will 
absolutely refuse to sell at lower values than are prevailing ; 
refuse to make contracts for future delivery, any length of 
time ahead, at prevailing prices, and this of itself ought 
to at least give a firm foundation to the market. 

I think, too, the trade has overestimated the amount of 
railroad trade they will get, and particularly the amount 
of orders from the car builders, as the railroads from now 
on will buy all of the iron cars they can and will only buy 
wooden cars when the iron car shops are unable to supply 
them. I think this is an important feature that should be 
reckoned with. 

Our mill has been idle for six months and we have, there- 
fore, contributed considerable to the doctrine of restriction 
of output. The tariff agitation is never timely and perhaps 
less so now than ever before. I think the next sixty days 
will show whether we are going to have a gradual and 
positive improvement or not. 

As to the matter of stocks, we are almost sold out, but 


it is always the low grade stock that stands in the way of 
protfi. ‘here is from 30 to 50 percent of the output of 
the southern mills that cannot be sold at a profit at today’s 
prices. Anything that would strengthen the values of these 
grades would indeed be welcome. We are impelled by con- 
tract, practice and taxation to cut clean and to market as 
large a percentage of low grade lumber at such low prices, 
is indeed deplorable. LUMBER-MINERAL COMPANY. 


Higher Prices Anticipated, 


BRIDGEBORO, GA., Dec. 21.—We have been running about 
sixty days after a ten-months’ shutdown and don’t feel well 
enough posted to express ourselves on some of the items 
you mention. We had an unusually large amount of dressed 
stock on hand that we had carried through the time of low 
prices and since we commenced have been making a large 
amount at our two mills, but we have been able to find 
very good markets for most of this and have not only sold 
about all we have been making, but have cut the old stock 
down considerably. We are looking for better prices with 
the coming of spring and feel reasonably sure we will get 
same. Corsett & TAYLOR. 


Pine Stocks in the Southwest. 


GALVESTON, TEX., Dec. 22.—Stocks at saw mills are low 
and assortments broken. Stocks at retail yards throughout 
the country are moderate. The larger interests among pro- 
ducers are fully informed as to the situation and prevailing 
conditions and know full well the disaster that will over- 
take our business’ if production should be in excess of 
demand. We are operating only a part of our capacity and 
will continue to do so until the average of pricés obtained 
is considerably increased. 

Inquiry with us now is larger than it has been for a 
long time. We have a large amount of current business, 
and really have no excess of lumber of any description, 
although it is true that the business has been accepted at 
prices less than we feel are reasonably profitable. 

MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER COMPANY. 





SATISFACTORY TRADE OUTLOOK REPORTED BY PACIFIC COAST OPERATORS. 


Looks for Increase in Log Values. 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 19.—Generally speaking for the 
Coast, there is a shortage of logs and there will be no extra 
surplus, as logging operations can not be conducted to good 
advantage during the winter months. We anticipate rather 
a shortage on Puget sound in the log market in the next 
three months. ‘This will have a tendency to stiffen our 
prices, particularly in the export market which wil) be 
reflected on our eastern conditions. We do not believe any 
effort made on the part of your paper will deter loggers who 
own available stumpage from commencing operations as 
soon as conditions warrant in the spring. 

St. Paut & TacoMa LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. G. Griggs, President. 


Restrain Production. 


3ELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 21.—I am neither logging nor 
running a mill, but handle considerable lumber. The log 
supply is very short but there is danger both that the log- 
gers will increase their supply too rapidly and that the mills 
will all run too much overtime and kill the market. If the 
mills would keep their cut down to ten hours a day it looks 
to me as though both the lumber and shingle business would 
be kept in fine shape during the entire year. 

EpGar Lea CowGILt. 


Expects Heavy California Demand. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 21.—All of the mills in position to 
ship lumber by cargo are well supplied with orders for 
several months in advance. A large portion of this output 
is being marketed in California. That state having taken 
very little lumber from this market during the year ending 
October 1, 1908, will naturaliy consume a considerable lar- 
ger quantity for the reason stated than its regular normal 
1909 demand. Foreign business is also very active. 

The situation among the rail mills is quite similar to that 
of the mills in the south and in the Mississippi valley, as 
they cater to practically the same trade. They are not all 
running and those that are have only a small amount of 
business on their books, possibly enough to run them on an 
average three to four weeks. If the buying does not begin 
in a fair volume both by the yard trade and the railroads, 
We anticipate a little weakening in the market from the 
present quotations. Indications are, however, that this buy- 
ing movement will start immediately after the first of the 
yeir as soon as inventories are taken and this, coupled with 
the local business in the west, which is extremely heavy, 
will make a large enough demand to keep prices firm. In 
our opinion accordingly hangs on whether or not there will 
be a. buying movement among the retailers and railroads 
Within thirty days from January 1. 

SCHWAGER & NETTLETON, INCORPORATED. 


Coast Values Appreciating. 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 21.—Referring to the present mar- 
ke’ conditions in fir lumber we find that the demand is 
ravidly increasing and at the present time there is a fair 
vo'ume of business with an increase of price on an aver- 
ag- probably of $1.50 to $2 over the price prevailing in 
Qciober and November. As to fir yard stock we believe that 
they are very light among the mills on the Coast and that 
the demand will easily take care of the output. 

DEFIANCE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Inland Empire Stocks. 


SpoKayr, Wasu., Dec. 21.—We believe nearly every man- 
wacturer tg confident the year 1909 will be very prosperous 
and that there will be a very large demand for lumber. In 
consequence @ gtod share of the manufacturers will make 


strenuous efforts to prepare to take care, of the business 
that will be offered in order to recover some of the losses 
made during 1908. There is, of course, an element of dan- 
ger that we will all be prepared to sell too much lumber 
and it certainly would be of great benefit could the input 
of logs be reduced. 

Yard stocks in the Inland Empire are now badly broken 
as to assortment and very light stocks of upper grades on 
hand. Of pine lumber there is no overstock; in fact, 1 
more lumber on hand than will be needed before next year’s 
sawing will be in shipping condition. There is a surplus of 


low grades, and especially of mixed woods—fir, larch and 


cedar, but this is largely dimension and sheathing grades. 
There is now a large demand for lumber and large buyers 
anticipate prices will be higher and are endeavoring to 
place their orders at old prices, but will commence buying 
at present prices unless there should seem to be an over- 
stock of lumber and logs the coming year. Business recovers 
slowly and that logging and manufacturing should be cur- 
tailed by every operator in order to get our business back 
to a normal, profitable basis. 

WILLIAM Musser LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Local Oregon Trade Good. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 23.—Business conditions in this sec- 
tion are gradually gaining ground toward their normal level. 
Thete is one point which we must fight against—to have 
conditions at their best for the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try—and that is the tendency toward overproduction. Very 
few of the mills in this section have run double shifts the 
last year. The demand is fast gaining ground and if the 
mills and logging camps would only remain on a 10-hour 
basis, until such time as it was absolutely necessary for 
them to run double time to meet the demand, we believe 


that higher prices would materialize very much more quickly. 
The local demand has been so great in Oregon and Wash- 
ington that—with the mills running in single shifts—enough 
of the product has been used locally to maintain an over- 
demand on uppers. We believe that the o1 ly remedy for us 
is to keep the output down as low as possible. We believe 
that even if the capacity of the mills was increased that 
most of the uppers would be used at a good price but that 
it would only be a short time before we would be more 
heavily overstocked with common than we are now and we 
feel that it would cause considerable trouble. 
FaLus City LuMBER COMPANY. 
A Possible Danger Reviewed. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 22.—Both present and future mar- 
ket conditions look bright, but we believe there is such a 
thing as crowding it and if the white pine people put in an 
unusually large input of logs, and the southern pine mills 
run their mills full time, or overtime, there is a great lia- 
bility of injuring the market and of our coming out at the 
end of the year very little better off than when we started, 
and if there is any way of discouraging manufacturers in 
running overtime or increasing their output we think it 
should be done. 

We find a gréat shortage of clear and better grades of 
lumber and we think there is no question but that the 
prices will be maintained and probably advanced. For 
some reason we are not getting the demand for common 
lumber that we had expected and the prices are below the 
actual cost of manufacture. Anything that is done to 
increase the supply of common is sure to keep the prices 
down and means a great reduction in the average price 
received for our lumber. 

ATLAS LuMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY. 





WESTERN CONGRESSMAN ON TARIFF REVISION. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 26.—The lumbermen of Wash- 
ington will have a loyal supporter in the coming tariff 
fight in Judge Miles Poindexter, junior congressman-elect 
from eastern Washington. Judge Poindexter enters upon 
his new duties at Washington next March and his atti- 
tude on the lumber tariff has been hitherto unknown. 
In a special interview for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Judge Poindexter said: 

In my opinion this is an inopportune time to reduce the 
tariff on manufactured lumber. The remedy is not all by 
reducing the tariff, at least not at this time, but by a stern 
enforcement of the present laws on the sale of public timber 
and further regulation and the reduction of freight charges. 

Washington in 1907 led every state in the Union in the 
manufacture of lumber, and is more concerned than any 
other state in the proposed reduction of the duty on what 
is, perhaps, next to agriculture, the greatest industry of our 
people. ‘The proceeds from this vast business do not affect 
the lumbermen alone, but find their way into every channel 
of trade and add enormously to the general prosperity. 

The general duty of $2 a thousand on sawed lumber and 
the additional duty of 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand for 
planing, tongueing and grooving has not enabled our lumber- 
men during the greater portion of 1908 to do a profitable 
pusiness in general. Many of our mills have been shut down, 
some have run with reduced output, and many have done 
business with partly reduced profits or with no profits at 
all—and some at an actual loss. At other periods they have 
not been exceedingly prosperous. 

Logs are on the free list and the.duty on manufactured 
lumber with an increasing rate in proportion to the degree 


of its manufacture was intended to promote and encourage 
such manufacture in the United States, to furnish employ- 
ment for common and skilled labor and to keep as far as 
possible the vast amount of money which our people an- 
nually expend for such manufacturers at home and in the 
pockets of our own people. 

The tariff is based upon exactly the same grounds and 
theory as that upon manufacturers of iron and steel or wool 
and cotton, which has been approved by our people for so 
long and which has contributed so much to our material 
greatness. 

With changing conditions the necessity arises for revising, 
lowering or repealing the tariff on various articles and in 
many respects our tariff schedules now are obsolete and un- 
just, but in my opinion this is an inopportune time to reduce 
the tariff on manufactured lumber. 

Such a reduction would destroy many of those engaged in 
that industry at the present time in Washington and in the 
great lumbering regions adjacent to Spokane in Idaho. Many 
of the mills in the Spokane country are now idle and a sub- 
stantial reduction of the duty would keep some of them per- 
manently so. 

The recent development of the great lumbering resources 
of the Inland Empire contributed, more than any other one 
factor, to the region of Spokane, its metropolis, 

The industry is now in a precarious condition and this is 
no time to remove its protection. 

Mistakes in legislation whereby Congress has been im- 
posed upon have felicitated that course of events, and the 
remedy is not at all by reducing the tariff, at least not at 
this time, but by a stern enforcement of the present laws 
and further restriction on the sale of public timber and 
further regulation and reduction of freight charges. 
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TRANSPORTATION MATTERS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


General Revival in Railroad Construction—New Lines Into Timber Territory—Evansville Controversy Compromised. . 


HARRIMAN OPPOSING DECREASE IN RATES. 

After the hearings in San Francisco accorded by the 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroads to the representatives of the allied business 
interests which are opposing an advance in transconti- 
nental rates on practically all commodities, it is stated 
that the Harriman-lines would refuse to make any 
change in the proposed freight schedules until such a 
time as all the roads connected with the transcontinental 
bureau with offices in Chicago had consented to such an 
agreement. H. A. Jones, freight traffic manager of the 
Harriman lines at the close of the conference said: 

After we discuss the protests among ourselves, if we find 
that the shippers have a case we shall make recommenda- 
tions to the bureau. ‘The decision does not rest with us. 
Our connecting roads are interested in the matter and we 
must consult with them concerning any change of rates. 
‘There may be some rates which the Santa Fe and Southern 
Pacific companies can adjust by telegraph, in the event that 
we believe they are too high and harmful. The fact of the 
matter is that we believe the rates for the most part have 
been too low and should be raised. 

V 





PENNSYLVANIA USING CONCRETE POLES. 

In continuance of the policy of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road to provide against timber scarcity, the lines west 
ef Pittsburg have completed and placed in experimental 
service a line of concrete telegraph poles throughout 
western Pennsylvania. The construction of this line 
followed experimental work on the part of the railroad 
officials with concrete poles. According to statements 
made by the railroad officials the use of these poles has 
been entirely satisfactory. In 1906 the railroad put up 
fifty-three reénforced concrete poles near Maple, Ind., 
and these poles are still in use and have given no evi- 
dence of decay. The poles which the Pennsylvania is 
now putting up near New Brighton are about 30 feet 
long, 14 inehes in diameter at the bottom and 6 inches 
at the top. It is stated that if this experiment proves 
satisfactory the Pennsylvania lines will use reénforced 
conerete in telegraph pole vonstruction entirely. 





TO TAP TIMBER TERRITORY. 

The Canadian Northern railroad has announced that 
it will immediately begin construction of branch lines 
into the timber country north and northwest of Inter- 
national Falls and Ft. Frances. According to report 
from Duluth, the Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg rail- 
road has guaranteed the freight accruing from the out- 
put of the timber interests along its lines north from 
Virginia. According to the new plan the lumber ton- 
nage is to be brought to Duluth over the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern railroad until the extension of the 
Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg railroad is completed 
to Duluth from Virginia, Minn. The output from the 
pine woods of northern Minnesota and southern Ontario 
will be comparatively small until 1910 when the tonnage 
diverted to the Rainy Lake railroad in addition to ex- 
pected ore and other business will warrant its comple- 
tion from Virginia to Duluth. In order to tap the pine 
regions of northern Ontario the Canadian Northern will 
build spurs to the Seine river district and it is prob- 
able that these spurs will eventually tap the iron fields 
of Ontario. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES FILE DEMURREBRS. 

According to dispatches from St. Paul, Minn., the 
Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern railway companies have filed demurrers in the fed- 
eral court in the suit of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, contesting the legal right of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to lower the rates on lumber from 
the Pacific coast. The principal point brought out in 
these demurrers is that the act to regulate commerce 
adopted by congress June 29, 1906, is unconstitutional 
and void. 





LOG RATE CONTROVERSY COMPROMISED. 

The log rate controversy between the saw mills of 
Evansville, Ind., and the Illinois Central railroad has 
been temporarily settled. Last week the sawmill men 
sent a delegation to Chicago to interview President J. 
T. Harrahan, of the Illinois Central and his traffic of- 
ficials. Although no details of the new arrangement 
have been given out it is stated positively by the saw- 
mill men that a satisfactory arrangement was made with 
the Illinois Central officials and as a result there will be 
a resumpticn of operations early in January by all of 
the saw mills which have been closed down. Accord- 
ing to statements given out at Evansville, concessions 
were given by both sides in the controversy. At the 
same time it is certain that the railroad officials at 
the conference held last week in Chicago expressed 
strongly their desire to see the mills of Evansville con- 
tinue in operation and gave such assurance of codpera- 
tion that the operators in that city believe that they will 
be able to resume operations early next year. 





CHICAGO MILLWORK MEN COMPLAIN OF 
DISCRIMINATION. 

Sash and door manufacturers and jobbers of not only 
Chicago, Lut Mississippi points, are considerably excited 
over the new rates on sash and door which had been an- 
nounced in the new transcontinental tariff effective in 
January. According to this tariff sash and door rates 
on carload lots have been lowered from points on the 
Pacifie coast from 55 and 60 cents to 50 cents to Texas 
points, while under a new tariff which becomes effective 


in March there has been an advance of 1 cent a hundred 
pounds to practically all the same points from Chicago. 
This means that Chicago sash and door manufacturers 
will have come into much stronger competition, so far 
as freight rates are concerned, with the coast manufac- 
turers and when the rates are analyzed it shows that the 
transcontinental lines are practically carrying sash, doors 
and millwork 1,000 miles for 9 cents, as the haul from 
the coast to Texas points is about 1,000 miles longer 
than that from Chicago. 





SANTE FE WANTS LOWER LUMBER RATES. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway has filed a 
motion for a rehearing in the Texas court of appeals in 
the case which it brought against the state railroad 
commission, contesting the lumber rates from points 
north of Beaumont to Port Arthur and Sabine Pass. 
The trial and appellate courts decided in favor of the 
commission, refusing to enjoin the lumber rates. If 
the motion for a rehearing is overruled the railroad in- 
tends to make application for a writ of error to the 
state supreme court. 





TO TAP KENTUCKY TIMBER LANDS. 

The Kentucky Northern & Southern railroad, sur- 
veyed last year from a point on the Ohio river through 
one of the richest timber sections of eastern Kentucky 
to the coal fields in Tennessee, is now under construc- 
tion and will when completed prove to be one of the 
most important timber roads in ‘that section of the 
country. 





KANSAS RAILROAD COMMISSION WANTS 
AUTHORITY. 


An effort is to be made to enlarge the powers of the 
Kansas railroad commission and among the various 
questions asked for additional authority on are those of 
the amending of the reciprocal demurrage laws so that 
the charges for storage freight shall be 5 cents a ton 
instead of 5 cents a 100 pounds, and in addition the 
same powers enjoyed by the commissions of Oklahoma 
and Virginia are asked for. 





COMPLAINT AGAINST NEBRASKA RATES. 
The C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., 
has filed a complaint with the Nebraska railroad commis- 
sion against the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
railroad on account of a recent advance in lumber rates 


between Florence and Omaha, Neb. The case is up’ 


for hearing on the January calendar of the Nebraska 
railroad commission. 





RAILROAD TO DRY LUMBER. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Company has 
completed a kiln for drying lumber and has begun the 
building of a wheel shop. As soon as the kiln is com- 


_ pleted this railroad expects to kiln dry all lumber used 


in ear construction. 


LUMBER RATE DECISION HANDED DOWN. 

The railroad commission of Louisiana last week hand- 
ed down a decision in the case of H. da Ponte & Co. 
against the Texas & Pacific Railway Company, on 
freight rates on hardwood logs from Odenburg to New 
Orleans, La. In this case the commission orders that 
the railroad company shall hereafter cease from further 
unjustly discriminating against this company by charg- 
ing any higher rates for the transportation of hardwood 
logs and lumber from Odenburg to New Orleans than 
it charges for log shipments from Rosa, La., to New 
Orleans. 








COMPLAINT ON TENNESSEE LUMBER RATES. 

George Heilman, a lumber manufacturer of Del Rio, 
Tenn., has filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission against the Southern railway, the 
Norfolk & Western, the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
& Reading railroads, alleging that the freight rates from 
Bristol, Tenn., to points in the territory north and west 
of Philadelphia are 3 cents less from Del Rio than from 
other points in eastern Tennessee, although the points 
named in the petition are a shorter haul. It is further 
claimed that the Southern railway has for two years 
published a certain tariff on lumber to Philadelphia 
common points and that in spite of the publication of 
this tariff a higher rate has been charged. 





HEARING ON YELLOW PINE RATE 
REPARATION. 


Special Examiner E. L. Drayton, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has completed an investigation 
in the claims of the wholesale merchants and manufac- 
turers not members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation, regarding the recovery of overcharges under 
the decisions of the courts in the Tift rate case. Mr. 
Watkins, of the firm of Winbish, Watkins & Ellis, ap- 
peared for the claimants, M. P. Callaway, of the firm of 
Erwin & Co., of Atlanta, appeared for the clearing 
houses and officials of the railroads had their counsel at 
the hearing. The testimony submitted at this hearing 
will be turned over to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion immediately and a decision will be handed down 
as soon as possible, determining whether or not saw mill 
operators not members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association are entitled to rebate under the provisions 
of the Tift decision, 


JOINT RATES ASKED FOR. 

According to the calendar of the Wisconsin ra d 

commission just issued, the Wisconsin Retail Ly r- 

men’s Association is to be given a hearing next n..1th 

on its petition for joint through rates on lumber { 

south and east. The exact date of this hearing h: 
yet been set. 


ihe 


not 





TO OPEN NEW LUMBER TERRITORY. 


Estimates for building the first section of 100 milis of 
the Central Oregon railroad up the Deshutes river yom 
a connection with the Oregon Railway & Navigation line 
are being considered at the Chicago offices of the Marri 
man intérests. The estimates call for an expenditure of 
about $4,000,000 and the work is expected to begin early 
next year. This line will run to Madras, Ore., ani will 
drain the interior plains on both sides of the Deshutes 
canyon of wheat, cattle, lumber and other products, 
From Madras the road will be built south to Lend, 
opening up the new irrigation district surrounding that 


place and reaching the whole eastern slope of the Cas- 
cades to the center of the state, a section which herecto- 
fore has been without transportation facilities, 





RAILROAD IGNORES NEW STATE LAW. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 29.—The law passed by the 
last session of the state legislature, penalizing forcign 
public service corporations which attempt to. transfer 
causes involving their interest from the state to the 
federal courts, has been squarely attacked by the Texas 
& Pacific railroad, in answer in the United States cir- 
cuit court in this city last week. The suit was instituted 
by the Mercantile Trust Company and others holding 
mortgage bonds of the railroad company aggregating 
about $25,000,000, who seek to enjoin the company from 
violating the state law, on the ground that violation 
would bar it from doing business in Louisiana and preju- 
dice the creditors’ interests. The Texas & Pacific direc- 
tors recently passed a resolution instructing counsel for 
the system to ignore the new law, to institute suits in 
the federal court or to transfer litigation from state to 
United States courts at discretion. Their reply to the 
present suit, filed last Thursday, is that the state law is 
unconstitutional. It is apparent that the suit has been 
instituted with a view to securing an early ruling on the 
validity of the state law, which is much like that passed 
oy the Mississippi legislature and recently knocked out 
in a preliminary round in the chancery court of Harrison 
county, that state. 





SURPLUS CARS INCREASE. 


The latest report of Arthur Hale, chairman of the 
car efficiency .committee of the American Railway 
Association, shows the total number of surplus cars 
as 132,829, an increase of 11,655. This is offset to 
some extent by the car shop reports which show a 
decrease of 10,119 in the number of bad order cars, 
which really brings the actual increase for the week 
down to 1,536 cars. It also shows that the railroads 
are putting forth every effort to get their cars in 
good order. 

Few shortages are reported, and with the excep- 
tion of the Canadian lines these shortages are light 
and are being filled rapidly by the surplus stocks on 
the roads reporting them. The largest shortage is in 
the far northwest. 

In connection with this report it is announced that 
Arthur Hale, who for the last two years has been 
chairman of the car efficiency committee, has resigned 
his position as general superintendent of the Balti 
more & Ohio and will hereafter devote his entire time 
to the car service department of the American Rail- 
way Association. 


WILLIAM CAMERON’S MANAGERS MEET. 


The members of the Retail Managers’ Association of 
William Cameron & Co., Incorporated, visited the mills 
of the company at Carmona and Saron, Tex., Thursday, 
December 17. The organization includes in its men- 
bership the managers of all the retail yards operated 
by this company in Texas and Oklahoma and every men 
ber was present. The trip was made on a special train 
and the visitors were elaborately entertained upon thei: 
arrival at Groveton, Tex., the festivities being unde: 
the direction of J. D. Larkin, manager of the con 
pany’s mill at Saron. The members of the party were: 


W. W. Cameron, president William Cameron & C».. 
Inc.; Thomas Waties, superintendent mills; E. P. Hunt ) 
general sales agent; T. H. Morrow, manager yards; J.) 
Larkin, manager mills at Saron; E. S. Middlebrook, mat 
ager mill at Nona. 


Active Members of the Association. 


T. E. Fears, Altus, Okla.; E. T. Sims, Benjamin, Tex 
S. E. Morris, Brownwood, Tex.; L. A. Laudermilk, Chick- 
asha, Okla.; F. A. Brunson, Childress, Tex.; T. L. Ager- 
ton, Chillicothe, Tex.; A. B. Kirkpatrick, Chilton, Tes 
J. H. Temple, Commanche, Okla.; W. F. Kirkpatric! 
Crowell, Tex.; A. E. Johnson, Estelline, Tex.; R. E. He! 
Frederick, Okla.; M. L. Kizziar, Headrick, Okla.; J 
Pearce, Knox City, Tex.; J. D. McCollom, Lampasas, . 

J. W. McConnell, Mangum, Okla.; G. H. Trammell ™ 
low, Okla.; W. H. Wallace, Memphis, Tex.; J. B. Nel: 
Moody, Tex.; R. D. Irby, Munday, Tex.; W. R. Bari 
Olustee, Okla.; J. A. Kirkpatrick, Quanah, Tex-; A 
Mayes, Roosevelt, Okla.; M.S. Sharp, Ryan, Olla.; W 





Scarborough, Snyder, Okla.; A. P. Peck, Vernon, 1 
H. W. Houk, Waco, Tex.; C. G. Tevis, Wichita Falls, % 
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LUMBER TRADE AND THE TARIFF. 





43 


Enlightenment ci the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives—Ownership of Timber, 
Denudation and Competition—Efiects of the Invasion of Canadian Spruce—Protection a 
Necessity for Low Grade Lumber—Sentiment of the South as Voiced 


H. Tift, lumber manufacturer, of Tifton, Ga., ap- 
perred before the ways and means committee of the 
house of representatives, Washington, D. C., Saturday, 
December 19. The committee met on that date with 
Hou. S. E. Payne in the chair. 

‘lr. Tift stated that he had come in response to an 
in\itation and was at the service of the committee. His 
testimony in detail is given herewith: E 

the Chairman—The question is whether the duty should 
be kept upon lumber. I do not know what side of that 
proposition you are on, but——— 

Mr. Tift—I am in favor of maintaining the present duty 
on lumber. 

fhe Chairman—The committee would like to hear from 
you any facts or argument you have in behalf of that propo- 


Mr. Tift—As you will remember, I appeared before the 
committee on November 20 and gave my testimony upon 
this same question. I can state briefly what it was, al- 
though possibly it will be a repetition of some things I said 
at that time. 

The Chairman—I am very sorry that Mr. Griggs is not 
here to question you. 

\ir. Crumpacker—There is one thing that I think Mr. 
Griges suggested in connection with summoning Mr. Tift, 
and that is as to the timber lands being owned by large 
corporations—the extent to which corporations have bought 
up timber lands and own them. 

Mr. Tift—In regard to that matter, in the state of 


Georgia there are no very large bodies of timber owned by 
corporations. The yellow pine section of Georgia is owned 
ver) largely by individual owners. 


Mr. Crumpacker—What do you mean by “large bodies ;” 
that is a relative term? 

Mr. 'Yift—I will endeavor to explain. I think there are 
very few tracts to exceed, say, 50,000 acres that are owned 
by any one individual or corporation. I have not in mind 
just now any particulaor tract larger than that owned by 
any one corporation. 

Mr. Crumpacker—You are a member of several corpora- 
tions, are you? 

Mr. Tift—Lumber corporations? e 

Mr. Crumpacker—Lumber corporations. 

Mr. 'lift—-Only two or three, sir. I am a member of the 
Dowling Lumber Company, a corporation of Florida, and I 
am a member of the Adel Lumber Company, a small cor- 
poration in Georgia. They have small holdings; a small 
mill site; and I am also a member of the Ensign-Oskamp 
Company. 

Mr. Crumpacker—How much land or timber do the cor- 
porations that you are a member of own? 


Corporation Holdings of Timber. 


Mr. 'Tiftt—The Dowling Lumber Company, which is a 
Florida corporation, owns about 200,000 acres of timber. 
The situation in Florida is different from the situation in 
Georgia. ‘There are more large holdings of timber in Florida 
by corporations. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Is it true that the corporations own the 
hulk of the timber in Florida? 

Mr. Tift—I think that is true to a pretty large extent, 
sir. The Consolidated Naval Stores Company, at Jackson- 
ville. have large holdings of timber. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Now, as to the other corporations in 
which you are interested; how much land do they own? 

Mr. Tift—The larger corporations? 

Mr. Crumpacker—Yes, 

Mr. Tift.-—The Adel Lumber Company is one of the corpo- 
rations. I stated that that is a small corporation, and 
they own something like 10,000 acres of timber. 

Mr. Crumpacker—And the other one? 

Mr. Tift—That one is going out of business. 

Mr. Crumpacker—What is the fact as to corporations 
rganized in northern states and having large timber inter- 
ests in Georgia and other southern states? 

Mr. Tift—I reeall only one northern corporation in Geor- 
gin, and that is a corporation that has been organized 
recently that owns the swamp down at Waycross—the 
Ilelbbard interests, I think. 

\lr. Crumpacker—How large a tract does that corporation 





Mir. ‘Tift—I think it is a large’‘tract, but I could not give 
you the exaet aereage. They own the whole of the Okefe- 
noke swamp. 

\ir. Crumpacker—Can you approximate the extent of their 
holdings there? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir. I ought to know what is in that 
swamp, but I do not. 

‘ir. Crumpacker—Would it go up into the hundreds of 
thousands of acres? 
Me. Tift—I think it would cover 100,000 acres. 
\ir. Crumpacker—Then, individuals have been buying 

tracts there in recent years, have they not? 
‘ir, 'Tift~-Do you mean in Georgia? 
\ir. Crumpacker—Yes. 

.. Tift—I do not think it is a rule in Georgia. I think 
fey large tracts are owned by individuals. 

ir. Crumpacker—It is stili in the hands of small owners 
i large extent? 

r. 'Lift—Yes, sir. The Georgia timber has been pretty 
larcely cut over. They have been lumbering in Georgia for 


fy years. I have been lumbering in Georgia myself for 
thivty-six years. 
Crumpacker—You say that the land has been pretty 
Wel ent ever. Is the supply nearly exhausted in Georgia? 
ir. Tift—What I would call the virgin supply is pretty 
Wel: exhausted: yes, sir. 





Crumpacker—The good timber has been cut out? 

rift—Largely ; still there is a great deal of what we 
‘cutover” timber that will produce a large quantity of 

for many years to come. But the virgin timber has 
rf argely cut out. os 
Crumpacker—What kind of timber is it, yellow pine? 
. 'Tift—Part of it is yellow pine, some spruce out near 
1 ast. 
Crumpacker—How long does it take yellow pine to 
#row to a merehantable size? 

Tift—Well, sir, it is a very slow growth. If you 
oing to plant a yellow pine tree, I do not think it 
V { become a tree, say, from 14 to 18 inches diameter at 
Ul 'ink—I think it would take fifty years in the ordinary 
st. th, although something might be done to accelerate it 
in -ome way. ; 

r. C:umpacker—In what kind of soil does the pine 
*, JS ¥ used for farming purposes? 
_ t. 'Pift--Yes, sir. Take the section that I am located 
in. that is Mften, Ga., 130 miles from the coast. I think 
W: have the fines farming section in that region in Georgia. 
Ir. Crumpackel—Are they cleaning up the pine lands 
al | converting it into farms? 


by a Georgia Manufacturer. 





Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. For instance, when I went to what 
was then Marion county, now Tift county, thirty-six years 
ago, the whole country was a fine forest. There was not 
a town within forty miles of Tifton, where I was located, 
though you would find a settlement occasionally—log houses 
live er ten miles apart. 

Timber Tracts of Southern States. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Are you acquainted with conditions in 
North Carolina, generally? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; only from what I hear on the outside. 
I have never been through that section. 

Mr. Crumpacker—There is a good deal of timber in that 
state? 

Mr. 'Tift—Yes, sir; but I think the conditions in South 
“arolina are somewhat similar to Georgia. 

Mr. Crumpacker—That is, the good timber has been 
fargely cut off? 

Mr. 'Tift—That is my impression; I am quite sure that is 
correct. 

. Mr. Crumpacker—And that is also true of North Caro- 
ina? 

Mr. Tift—I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Where is the large and valuable timber 
in the south? 

Mr. Tift—Well, in the eastern section it is largely in 
Florida; that is, the virgin timber. You might say prac- 
tically the whole area of the state of Florida is a timber 
region. 

Mr. Crumpacker—And that is largely owned by big timber 
or lumber corporations? 

Mr. Tift—There are some large corporations, but I do 
not think there are more than, possibly, half a dozen to a 
dozen that own very large bodies; what I would call a 
large body, 100,000 acres, or more than that. 

Mr. Crumpacker—There is considerable timber in Ten- 
nessee ? 

Mr, ‘Tift—I am not familiar with conditions in Tennessee. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Are you familiar with conditions in 
Alabama ? 

Mr. 'Tift—No, sir; except what I learn; I have never been 
through there. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Are you familiar with Mississippi or 
Louisiana ? 

Mr. 'Tift——-I think there are large bodies of virgin timber 
in those states—more than in Georgia, but, perhaps, no 
more than in Florida. 

Mr. Crumpacker—The timber land has gone up in value 
zreatly in the last ten years in the south, has it not? 

Mr. 'Tift—Yes, sir. 

The Chairman—And what you want of this duty is to 
keep up that value, is it not? 

Mr. Titt—Well, we want to keep the duty; one of the 
reasons is to protect the markets that we have. 

The Chairman—Against what? 

Mr. Tift—Our principal competition would be the com- 
petition of the Canadian lumber. 





Exports to Canada. 

The Chairman—How much Georgia pine do you export 
to Canada today? 

Mr. Tift—A very small amount. We ship some car sills 
and high grade lumber to Canada. 

The Chairman—I am told that quite a large amount is 
shipped to Canada. I am told that by a Canadian senator, 
from whom I expect to get some figures in a few days. I 
am told that quite a large amount of Georgia pine—not all 
coming from Georgia, but pine from the south—is shipped 
in there. 

Mr. 'Tift—I have shipped to Canada, myself, in the last 
six months, but it has only been a certain class of material. 
- The Chairman—You shipped it there because you could 
get bigger prices than elsewhere? 

Mr. 'vtift—No, sir; if you will let me explain 

The Chairman—Do you get as much? 

Mr. ‘Tift—Yes; we get as much. The lumber shipped to 
Canada is largely railroad—— 

The> Chairman—aAnd still you want protection from the 
lumber of Canada? 

Mr. Tift—yYes, sir. 

The Cbhairman—Although you are able to ship it that 
distanee, and get as much for it as you do in the states? 

Mr. Tift—But, if you will permit me, I would like to 
explain why that condition exists today. The lumber we 
are shipping to Canada is only two or three classes of lum- 
ber—the railroad car sills, and car sidings, and car fram- 
ing. I do not know any other class of lumber being shipped 
to Canada. 

The Chairman—I am told that boards—side lumber—is 
shipped to Canada from the Georgia pine district. 

Now, there is another question, although I do not know 
whether it bears very strongly on this question; I never 
thought it did in my endeavors to adjust the tariff; but it 
is a curious circumstance, and I would like to know why 
you people in the south are always here asking for <he 
hignest rates of duty, and yet all of the time voting for 
the lowest rates of duty. Can you explain that little incon- 
sistency among your people? 

Mr. Tift—Mr. Chairman, for myself I want to say that I 
did not vote that way. 

The Chairman—Well, I am glad to find one; but why 

is it that most of your people vote that way, and yet they 
come here and ask for the very highest protection? There 
is no section of the whole United States asking for as high 
protection as you people of the south, and why is it that 
you vote the other way? et 
“Mr. Tift—Mr. Chairman, the record shows that Mr. Taft 
got something over 40,000 votes in Georgia. . 
~ The Chairman—Forty thousand—well, he ought to have 
had an overwhelming majority, considering the number of 
your people who are asking for protection. ' 
“Mr. Tift—Mr. Chairman, there was no campaign made in 
Georgia for Mr. Taft, and it is my firm belief that if there 
had been and the people had been educated—we have to 
educate our people, you know—— : 


Enhanced Prices and Future Markets. 


Mr. Crumpacker—Mr. Tift, lumber has gone up in price 
materially in the last ten years, has it not? 

Mr. Tift—Well, it has; but in a sense it has not. : 

Mr. Crumpacker—It has gone up enormously in price; 
lumber is a good deal higher than it was ten years ago, and 
that principally because of the scarcity of the lumber, is it 
not—the cutting out of forests? 

Mr. Tift—In a way; yes, sir. : : 

Mr. Crumpacker—The necessity of hauling it longer dis- 
tances to the markets has largely caused it, and it never 
will be low again, will it? You never expect it to be lower, 

“ul 4 
OO ie. Titt—Well, I want to say that in the fall of 1904 lum- 
ber was lower than it has been at auy time within twenty- 
five years; it was lower than it was in the panic year. 


Mr. Crumpacker— Now, if the tariff should be taken off of 
lumber, would it be cheaper in this country, do you think? 

Mr. Tift—Well, I don’t know that it would.” It is not 
a question of price altogether, but a question of markets. 

Mr. Crumpacker—You do not know whether the removal 
of the tariff would lower the price? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; that would be a question. I think it 
would be an open question. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Then you would have the same market 
and substantially the same prices? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir. Where we fear that the taking off of 
the tariff would injure us in the south is that our market is 
very largely in New York, New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and that section. The lumber goes into that territory 
very largely in sailing vessels from the ports of Brunswick, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Fernandina and those ports. When 
we get into the eastern markets we get into direct competi- 
tion with the Canadian lumber, the spruce, and we fear that. 
Our problem is, as I stated when I was here the other day, 
to market our low grade lumber. That is where the foreign 
competition affects us. We can market the high grade lum- 
ber, and we do not fear the Canadian competition in high 
grade lumber. But our problem is to market our low grade 
lumber and to utilize everything in the tree. As I stated 
when I was here .the other day, when I commenced lumber- 
ing, in 1872, we only got from 2,000 to 2,500 feet of lumber 
to the acre. We had no kilns, no planing mills, no lath or 
shingle mills. We simply took the best part of the tree and 
worked the heart lumber out of it. The balance was left in 
the woods, to be burned and destroyed. That same acreage 
today, with the improvements in the market and methods of 
making lumber, will cut 10,600 feet of lumber to the acre. 
The effect of the marketing of the low grade lumber is to 
prolong the life of the mills, conserve our forests and make 
stumpage more valuable—make it to the interest of the 
owner to protect it—and it adds to the prosperity of our 
whole section. There are very large amounts of timber all 
over Georgia that is owned and held by the farmer. 

The Chairman—lIs labor cheaper in Georgia than in the 
northern states? 

Mr. Tift—The negro labor is; yes, sir. 

The Chairman—tThe labor that you have there is cheaper ; 
wages are much less, are they not? 

Mr. ‘Tift—Yes; negro labor, but as to white labor, I do 
not think there is very much difference. In our common 
labor we use negroes largely. 

The Chairman—And the pay for that is less than the 
white labor? 

Mr. Tift—I think so. ‘The pay of our negro labor ranges 
all the way from $1 to $2 a day. On that wage scale we 
furnish our men with houses without any rent and with 
fuel. 

The Chairman—<About how high do you think the Georgia 
pine ought to go before you get to the point where you do 
not need protection ? 

Mr. 'Tift—As I said just now, it is not a question of price, 
it is a question of markets. Of course, we have got to nave 
a price that would give us a margin over and above our 
cost of manufacture. 

Denudation and Competition. 

‘the Chairman—How far do you think you ought to go in 
the way of denuding the forests of the south before you have 
sufficient margin in this country to get along without the 
protection of $2 a thousand on lumber? 

Mr. Tift—I want to say, in the matter of denuding the 
forests, that I stated the other day we are up against the 
turpentine proposition. Prectically all of the timber in 
Georgia has been boxed for turpentine. After it goes through 
that process it is subject to fires, and unless we can bring the 
value of that timber where our farmers and holders wili 
protect it, it is going to be destroyed. It is being destroyed, 
millions of feet of it—millions of feet deadened and cul 
down by farmers every year. 

The Chairman—The only competition that you know any- 
thing about, or feel in your business, is competition from 
what lumber there is left in the north, is it not? 

Mr. Tift—Now, I want to say that we have competition 
all around us. We have competition in Canada, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia. On the south we have competition 
in Mexico and British Honduras, and that competition is at 
our doors. It seems to me that if the principle of a ‘tariff, 
either for revenue or protection, is to be considered, the 
lumber industry certainly is in need of as much as any 
industry in this country, because our competition is at our 
doors; we are surrounded by it. 

The Chairman—But in the face of all this competition, the 
value of stumpage has gone up in the last ten years how 
much ? 

Mr. Tift—The value of stumpage has gone up considera- 
bly, sir. 

The Chairman—Double? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir; in some sections it has doubled, and in 
some sections I think it has trebled. 

The Chairman—And there is nothing to send that up ex- 
cepting the question of supply and demand, is there? 

Mr. Tift—Well, sir, there are other questions that enter 
into that. There is a great deal of stumpage that is bought 
based upon future value, the gradual diminution of the forest 
supply, and all of these features. For instance, to show the 
evolution in the lumber business, when I went to Georgia 
thirty-six years ago I bought a great deal of timber land at 
40 cents an acre. 

The Chairman—Then a great deal of the advance has 
been on speculation ? 7 

Mr. Tift—I bought the land that the city of Tifton is 
located on now at $1 an acre. 

The Chairman—And speculation takes into account the 
severe competition which you have with Canada? 

Mr. Tift—Well, I do not know that it is a question of 
speculation. For instance, to illustrate the advance in 
value, and the advances in timber values all along the line, 
I bought the land that the city of Tifton now stands on at 
$1 per acre. : 

The Chairman—Do you send the Georgia pine to Mexico 
as well as Canada? : 

Mr. 'Tift—No, sir; I do not know of any Georgia pine, 
excepting possibly in the Beaumont (Tex.) district—there 
may be lumber exported to Mexico, but none from Georgia ; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Boutell—Were you in the lumber business before you 
went to Georgia? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir. 

Wages of Southern Labor. 

Mr. Boutell—How are the men paid in the Georgia and 
Florida mills—the colored employees? p 

Mr. Tift—We have a monthly pay day, and in addition to 
that the men get their supplies as they want them. 

Mr. Boutell—Do you pay in cash or in scrip? 

Mr. Tift—Pay in cash. 

Mr. Boutell—The reason I ask is that in 1875 I visited 
what was said to be the largest lumber mill in the south, 
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upon Perdido bay, in western Florida, on the border line 
between Fiorida and Alabama; and I found industrial con- 
ditions there then the like of which 1 have never seen any- 
where else. ‘The company owned a supply store, and the 
men were all paid exclusively in some kind of scrip which 
was redeemable at that store in supplies. They got no cash 
at all. Does that system prevail still in Florida, do you 
know? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; it does not. We have a system of pay- 
ing negro labor—we pay every month. We have to keep a 
commissary at a saw mill; it is a necessity. Our negroes in 
trading with the commissary are given checks instead of 
keeping an open account with them, which is unsatisfactory. 
A negro will spend a dollar here and 50 cents there, and 
at the end of the month he will dispute his account always. 
We give him a dollar check, say, and he trades that out— 
it is a punched check. He is under no obligations to trade 
at the commissary. We simply use that check system as the 
most satisfactory system of keeping the accounts. Those 
checks are charged up to the hand, and he trades them out. 
At the end of the month those checks go into his account, 
and the wages are credited, and he draws his pay. Then, 
during the month he gets money for special purposes; that 
is given to him; we pay it to him. 

Mr. Boutell—That is, it is optional with the employee 
whether he takes the scrip or returns it? 

Mr. ‘Tift—Entirely. 

Mr. Gaines—But you de not mean that altogether? 

Mr. 'Titt—Not altogether, no. 

Mr. Gaines—The wages are added together at the end of 
the month. If he is in need at any time before pay day, he 
can get scrip up to the amount of the work done, up to the 
time that he applies—that is, a piece of scrip, or check, 
with little punch holes in it? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines—He need not apply for this if he does not 
want it. If he does apply for it, and does not trade that out, 
and it is turned in at the end of the month, he gets a credit 
for that? 

Mr. ‘Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines—And in pursuing that accommodating and 
kindly system with the men, it for any reason they need 
money, they can get it? 

Mr. Tift—That is it exactly. 

Mr. Gaines—So it is not exactly optional, as you say. 

Mr. Tift—I do not want to create that impression. We 
do not expect to pay him money throughout the month unless 
there is some urgent necessity why he should have it. We 
adopted that system because we found it is the only system 
upon which we can get along with the negro labor. If we 
paid him every day, they would not work half time. They 
would spend the money for whisky and things they do not 
need. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Is not Georgia a “dry” state? 

Mr. Tift—Well, Georgia is a “dry” state, but we haven't 
got rid of whisky absolutely. We are doing all right, how- 
ever, taking everything into consideration. 

Infiuences in Advanced Stumpage Cost. 

Mr. Fordney—The chairman asked you about the advance 
in stumpage, and you said that there were several reasons. 
Now, I want to ask you if this is not true: That one of the 
greatest causes for advances in the prices of stumpage in 
the country in the last ten years is due to the very large 
amount of timber put into government reserves, taken abso- 
lutely out of the market, excepting at extremely high prices? 
: Mr. Tift—That is a fact, no doubt. 

Mr. Fordney—I believe in the state of Oregon there are 
15,000,000 acres in forest reserves right now. 1f that timber 
in those forest reserves were thrown on the market under the 
present laws—the homestead law, the timber and stone 
act—and permitted to be located with forest reserve scrip, 
and so on, would it not have a tendency to reduce the price 
of stumpage in the state of Oregon right now? 

Mr. Tift—I think that is true. 

Mr. Fordney—Then, isn’t it true that on account of the 
depreciation of the forests of the country, which is rapid— 
and all men know that who know anything about the busi- 
ness—that the timber holdings in the country in the past 
ten years have gone into strong hands instead of small hold- 
ings, and therefore a speculative value has been put upon it? 

Mr. 'Tift—That is true in a great many sections. I do 
not think that would apply as much in Georgia as in other 
sections ; not as much in Georgia as in Florida. 

Mr. Fordney—For instance, in the state of Mississippi ten 
years ago there were very large forests there under small 
noldings that could be grouped up at the low price of 50, 
75 cents and a dollar, and which is now worth from $3 to 
$5? Those holdings have gone into strong hands? 

Mr. ‘Tift—That is my information largely. 

Mr. Fordney—Let me say further that the government 
today is demanding the highest priced stumpage asked for 
timber on the Pacific coast. Do you know anything about 
that? 

Mr. Tift—I do not. 

Mr. Fordney—Well, I do. I know they ask $5 stumpage 
for their timber in California upon certain reserves, and I 
know that no other timber demands that price. I know of 
no holder of timber asking any such price as that, but the 
government is selling some timber at that price. 

Mr. Tift—-Our average price of stumpage in Georgia is 
about $2. The average price of stumpage in Florida runs 
from $1.50 to $3, depending upon the location. Three dol- 
lars is the highest stumpage value I know of in Florida. 

Mr. Fordney—Southern Georgia is entirely different from 
other parts of the southern states? 

Mr. Tift—I think so. In Georgia we have very few large 
holdings of timber, while in Florida there is much more. 
There is a much larger area of virgin timber in Florida than 
in Georgia. 

The Consumer’s Interest in the Tariff. 

Mr. Fordney—I do not know whether I asked you this 
question when you were here the other day—I don’t remem- 
ber—so I will ask you row. Do you believe that by reduc- 
ing the duty or removing it on lumber the consumer 
would be benefited? If so, would it tend to conserve the 
forests? 

Mr. Yift—No, sir; it would not. I doubt if the consumer 
would be benefited to any practicable extent. In my judg- 
ment it would not conserve the forests, for the reason that 
it would destroy to a very large extent our market for our 
low grade timber. There are certain classes of stock upon 
which we do not fear anybody’s competition; we can market 
it. But a very large percentage of our stock is what we call 
low grade stock, and that is the stock that we are trying 
to find markets for. We are changing our mills so that we 
can make that stock more economically. Upon the mill that 
j am interested in in Florida now we are spending several 
thousand dollars to change that mill from circular to band 
saws. 

he Chairman—I understand you to say that if the duty 
was taken off the consumer would not get his lumber any 
cheaper; is that correct? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; I do not say no cheaper. 

The Chairman—yYou stated that it would not benefit the 
consumer. If he got lumber cheaper, it would benefit him, 
would it not? 

Mr. Tift—Only to a small extent; that is, benefit to the 
consumer. 

The Chairman—The tariff is $2 a thousand. To what 
extent would the taking off of that tariff benefit the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. Tift—That is merely a matter of opinion. 

The Chairman—I am trying to get your judgment about it. 

Protection and Low Grade Lumber. 

Mr. Tift—My judgment is that it would be very small. 
I doubt if he would get 10 percent reduction. 

The Chairman—Yet still that 10 percent, which would be 
20 eents a thousand, in your judgment, would be sufficient 
to drive out of the market all of the low grade timber and 
lumber? 








Mr. 'Tift—No, sir; I did not say that. 

The Chairman—Well, you said that there would be no 
market for it, and I do not know what the difference is. 

Mr. 'Tift—I want to say this: That we haven't got the 
market now for the low grade lumber. 

The Chairman—Please raise your right hand. 

(The witness thereupon was duly sworn by the chair- 
man.) 


The Chairman—Now, I wish you would answer this ques- 
tion: How would it injure the market if the low grade tim- 
ber were only reduced in price 20 cents a thousand? 

Mr. ‘Tift—I would answer it in this way, if you will per- 
mit me: it is not a question of price so much as the ques- 
tion of competition and market. ‘To illustrate, we are trying 
to get our low grade framing lumber into the different mar- 
kets, for instance, in New York and eastern markets. Fram- 
ing lumber that is in use in those markets is almost entirely 
spruce. We can hardly get yellow pine framing into that 
market. It is not a question of price altogether, but custom 
and usage. On the other hand, in the Chicago and western 
markets there is practically no spruce used; it is all yellow 
pine. We are trying to push our markets; we have been 
pushing them year after year; we have gone farther into 
the west and into the northwest, and we are trying to get 
our low grade yellow pine framing into the eastern market 
in competition with the spruce. 

The Chairman—You say that is a question of usage. How 
is the lowering of the price of 20 cents a thousand going 
to affect that usage? 

Mr. Tift—lIt will affect it in this way: If you open those 
eastern markets to the Canadian spruce, which comes into 
New York and New England and those markets now—if you 
let down the bars and take off the tariff, there will be a 
very much larger volume of spruce and Canadian lumber 
shipped into those markets, and we would have no chance to 
get in. 

The Chairman—It would not lower the price more than 
20 cents. Do you not honestly believe that whether the 
tariff is kept on or not the price will go up further than it 
has gone now; and that if it is taken off, in less than two 
years lumber will be higher than it is today? 

Mr. 'Tift—I think possibly it would; yes, sir. 

The Chairman—You think it will be, do you not? 

Mr. Tift—Why, yes. 

The Chairman—Then people will be compelled to buy this 
low grade lumber, as they are today, because of the high 
price, will they not? 

Mr. Tift—Well, as I stated before, it is not a question of 
price altogether. Price is a factor in it, but there are a 
great many other factors that come in in connection with 
the market. 
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The Chairman—tThey did not begin to have this consump- 
tion of it until there was a high price, did they? 

Mr. Tift—There is more lumber cut every year. Of course, 
some of the consumption is because of there being more 
people in this country. 

The Chairman—I understood you to say in answer to 
Mr. Fordney’s question on another subject—we do not seem 
to get much light on this one—that the large timber tracts 
have gone into strong hands, and that was one reason for 
the advance in the price of the stumpage. Is that correct? 

Mr. Tift—lI think that is a factor in it; yes, sir. 

The Chairman—If that is true, would the removal of the 
$2. duty tend to check the advance in the price of stumpage? 

Mr. Tift—If it had the effect of demoralizing the markets 
and reducing the price, it would necessarily react on the price 
of the stumpage. 

The Chairman—Take 20 cents off the price of lumber, as 
you have estimated, would that demoralize the market? 

Mr. 'Tift—Well, no, sir; I don’t know that that of itself 
would be a factor. 

The Chairman—If it did demoralize it, who would lose; 
anybody excepting the speculator who has been buying up 
the stumpage? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir; the speculator. But I think that lum- 
ber that is held in the hands of speculators is a small pro- 
portion of the timber that is held all through this whole 
country. ‘Take it in Georgia, I think the proportion held by 
speculators is a very small proportion. 

The Chairman—yYou said a few moments ago that Georgia 
is pretty well cut over, but you say that in Mississippi there 
are large tracts held by speculators. I did not want you 
to go back to Georgia to answer my question, but take the 
whole country, or take Mississippi. Florida, you stated, was 
pretty well cut over, did you not? 

Mr. 'Tift—No, sir; excuse me, I do not think I said— 

‘The Chairman—Do you think it is necessary to keep $2 
a thousand duty in order to help out the speculators in Mis- 
sissippi, that it is our duty to do it? © 

Hazard of the Whole Industry. 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; I do not think it is necessary to help 
out the speculators, but I think we should take the interest 
of the whole country together. The lumber interest, I 
think, is the fourth industry in this whole country. You 
are going to affect the lumber manufacturers, hundreds of 
thousands of people who are engaged in the lumber industry, 
assuming that you take off the tariff; it is going to affect 
the lumber industry, the small holders of timber all over 
the country. 

The Chairman—To the extent of 20 cents a thousand. 

Mr. Fordney—But that is net what he said. 

Mr. Tift—No, sir. 

The Chairman—yYou have your interpretation as to what 
he said, Mr. Fordney, and I have mine. Do you think that 
the lowering of the price of lumber 20 cents a thousand is 
going to endanger the lumber business generally and demor- 
alize it? 

Mr. Tift—-That would be a small factor in it, but I want 
to state that it is not a question of price altogether. If you 
bring enormous quantities of lumber into any given market, 


— 


it is going to affect that market; it is going to drive the 
man out that is least able to get in. In other word-, to 
illustrate the situation, upon the lumber coming from Cx»: ) <j; 
into New York and New England, it gets into the mark 
rates of $2.50 and $3 a thousand, while we have to get 
that market on $7 and $8 a thousand. We are gradi::\|y 
working into that market, and we are shipping row, 
hn: gg have not been able to do until this year, inte iat 
market, 

The Chairman—What market are you working into? 

Mr. Tift—We are trying to work low grade lumber ‘ato 
the eastern markets—New England, New York, Pennsyly::ig 

The Chairman—You sell all of your low grade lumber j ow 
do you not? 

Mr. Tift—We sell what we can make. We are leayi 
great deal in the woods that we want to market today. 

The Chairman—You want this duty in order to compel 
people to take the low grade lumber? . 

Mr. 'rift—No, sir; we do not. 

The Chairman—That is what it amounts to, doesn’t i: % 

Mr. Tift—We want the duty on to keep the volum. of 
the foreign lumber out of our market, so as to give us g 
chance to get in and to have people use our lumber insiead 
of the foreign lumber. 

The Chairman—So as to compel the people to buy your 
low grade lumber? ; 

Mr. ‘Tift—No, sir. We claim that our low grade lumber 
is just as good as the low grade lumber from Canada. 

The Chairman—tThen it is no time to compel to buy, 
You want this to compel them to buy it, do you not? g 

Mr. 'rift—We do not look at it that way. 

Low Grades Demand Protection. 

The Chairman—Would you be satisfied with the duty on 
low grade lumber ? , 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—I can answer that too; yes; and every other 
lumberman will be with us there. 

Mr. Gaines—I doubt that. 

Mr. Fordney—The chairman has asked you about the price 
of stumpage and whether or not it affects your business, 
There is a difference between the ownership of stumpage 
and the manufacture of lumber, and decidedly, is there not? 

Mr. 'Tift—Decidedly ; yes, sir. 

_Mr. Fordney—And there are hundreds and thousands of 
mills in the country today depending upon buying stumpage 
that have their investment in their mill plants, and so on? 

Mr. ‘Tift—Y¥es, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—And if the price of stumpage goes higher, 
and if a removal of the duty would lower the price of the 
low grades, then the millmen suffer and not the man who 
owns the stumpage, because the man who owns the stumpage 
will not sell until he gets his price, unless he happens to be 
in financial straits that compel him to do so, which is not 
often the case. Is not that true? 

Mr. Tift—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—So that there are thousands of millmen 
today dependent upon buying stumpage from some man 
who owns the stumpage now? 

Mr. 'Tift—That is true. 

Mr. Fordney—Isn’t it true, generally true, that when the 
price of lumber is low the-price of stumpage has not gone 
back, but held its own, and no sales being made? 

Mr. Tift—That has been the situation for the last year. 

Mr. Fordney—And the man who made that investment 
held on and would not let it go? 

Mr. 'Tift—There have been no sales in Georgia or Florida 
during the last year— 

Mr. Fordney—But isn’t it true that the average manufac- 
turer in the United States today competes with his com- 
petitor in any part of the world on high grades, and does 
not fear any man? 

Mr. ‘Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—lIt is only the low grades that he needs 
protection on, practically? 

Mr. 'Tift—Practically. 

_Mr. Fordney—When the price of lumber is exceedingly 
high in the markets, the duty on lumber does not amount to 
a_bawbee in the question? 

Mr. 'Tift—That is true. 

_ Mr. Fordney—But it is when the low grades are a drag 
in the market that the duty helps out the lumber, and in 
such times as we are having today ? 

Mr. 'Tiftt—That is about the situation in a practical way. 

Mr. Fordney—It was testified here the other day that the 
lumbermen on the Pacific coast competed right along in 
Australia and Japan and China and Manchuria and in 
British Columbia, and they all conceded that the price of 
lumber was lower in British Columbia than on the Pacitic 
coast, and why? Because they could compete on high 
grades, but not on low grades. ‘Did you hear that testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. 'Tift—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—If the duty is removed from low grade lum- 
ber at a time when the price of lumber is low in our market, 
Canada or British Columbia would increase her output, be- 
cause she could use United States markets for a dumping 
ground for their low grades, which she can not send else- 
where. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Tift—That is true, and that is the competition that 
we are trying to get rid of. 

Mr. Fordney—When you take into consideration that 10 
or 20 percent, or whatever it is, it does not make so much 
difference so long as they have a dumping ground into which 
they can get rid of their lumber even at cost? 

Mr. Tift—That is right. 

Mr. Fordney—If a man is in the lumber business, he finds 
that out pretty quick. 

Mr. ‘Tift—The problem that confronts us all is to find out 
how to get rid of the whole tree; that is the problem, the 
great factor, when we cut down the tree, to get everything 
in the tree into the market; and where we have no market 
for the low grades, the mills that have largely invested, and 
secured timber leases, are trying to work out that proposi- 
tion. If we haven’t got a market for everything in the 
tree, then we have to sell what we can out of it and leave 
the rest in the woods. , 

Mr. Fordney—You leave some low grade in the woods; 
why do you do that? . 

Mr. Tift—Simply because we have no margin upon which 
to market it. 

Mr. Fordney—If the duty were taken off the low grade, 
would it have a tendency to help you get that out? 

Mr. 'Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—If the duty were taken off, would it make 
that condition? 

Mr. Tift—Oh, no, sir; excuse me; I misunderstood your 
question. 

Tariff’s Effects on Conservation. 

Mr. Fordney—If the masses of the people want to conserve 
our forests, will they do it by lowering the prices of low 
grade lumber or raising them? 

Mr. Tift—In regard to the question of conserving the 
forests, this question of the high price of stumpage is @ 
great big factor in it. Our people are going to conserve our 
forests and take care of them and preserve them—! am 
speaking of private ownerships—when they can do it profit- 
ably, and as to the value of stumpage increase, to that 
extent we are going to conserve the forests. Take the evo 
lution of the lumber business in my state, and that is the 
principle all the way through. When I first went to Georgia 
there was not a frame house within twenty miles of ‘Tifton, 
everybody building log houses and building rail fences, split 
ting up good timber into rails to make the fences. ‘Today, 
in the last five years, there have been more wire fences built 
in Georgia in three years, commencing with the boom in 
jumber, than in twenty-five years before. And ¢he same 
condition prevails in Florida. The value of stumpage is 
increasing, and where the farmers and smaJi holders got 
timber they are trying to take care of it. Istead of split- 
ting it into rails they are holding it and Seiling it to the 
mills, and putting in wire fences. 
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Mr. Longworth—They are holding it for the purpose of 
entually cutting it out and getting a larger profit out of 
than now? 

Mr. Tift—Oh, yes. 

Mr. Longworth—How can higher prices tend to conserve 

e forests? 

Mr. Tift—Take the farmer. There are millions of feet of 

mber that every year hus been deadened, burned up, in 
clearing lands. Those people now, the farmers that have 

itten timber areas, are trying to preserve them. They are 
king it and protecting it from fire, and taking care of it 
ith a view of holding it. 

Mr. Longworth— —They are eventually 
they not 

Mr. Titt—E ventually, yes. 

Mr. Longworth—Then how is that conserving the forests? 
rhey will hold it a year or two, and the men whom you 
entitle the “strong men,” the owners holding the largest 
amounts, are going to sell their timber at higher prices 
tuan they are getting now? 

Mr. Tift—I do not think it is a question of a year or 
two; I think it is a question of a good long period. 

Mr. Longworth—How long? 

Mr. Tift—Oh, well, I think that that would be governed 
largely by conditions. 

Mr. Longworth—They are not holding it for patriotic 
purposes, are they? 

Mr. Tift—No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Longworth—But to make money on it? 

Mr. Tift-—I do not think the average citizen is doing busi- 
ness on a patriotic basis. 

Mr. Longworth—But your proposition is, as I understand 
it, that the high price of stumpage is a tendency in the 
direction of conserving forests? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—And I do not understand that. You say 
ihat it is a question of time. How long a time? Is it not 
simply the time when they are going to get the prices they 
are holding it for? 

Mr. Tift—That may be, to some extent. For instance, you 
take this question of utilizing everything in a tree. That 
will prolong the life of every saw mill operation, and as 
stumpage values increase steadily, and lumber values in- 
crease, the same rule would apply in timber that would 
apply in any other investment; they are going to conserve 
and take care of it. For instance, you take the average 
saw mill man after his timber has been boxed for turpentine ; 
he will not even go into the woods to rake it and protect it 
from fire. He figures that it will cost him more to do it 
than the loss he would suffer from the trees burning. All 
those factors go into the question of forest conservation and 
preservation. 

Mr. Longworth—You lay it down absolutely that the low- 
ering or the taking off of the duty on lumber would have no 
effect whatever on the forest conservation? 

Mr. Tift—I think it would hinder it. 

Mr. Longworth—What would be the effect of raising the 
tariff on lumber ? 

Mr. Tift—Well, I think that the tariff is pretty near on 
proper lines now, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—You do? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—yYou state that the reduction of the tariff 
on lumber would tend to destroy the forests at a greater 
rate than now? 

Mr. Tift—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—Will you kindly explain that? 

Mr. Tift—Our mill operations could not go on; the large 
investments in timber, in timber leases— 

Mr. Longworth—Well, in the first place, it could not be 
so profitable to cut lumber as now if the tariff was taken 
off; is that it? 

Mr. ‘Tift—It would probably destroy the profit on our 
lumber up to certain grades. 

Mr. Longworth—If it was less profitable, why would you 
cut more? 

Mr. ‘'Tift—Simply we would go into the woods and we 
would cut the timber that we had profit in, that portion of 
the tree that we had profit in, leaving the balance in the 
woods or put them in the slab pits. It would set us back 
ten, fifteen or twenty years. For instance, when I went to 
commence saw milling we got from 2,000 to 2,500 feet to 
the acre of timber. That was thirty-six years ago. That 
has gradually advanced until, as we are cutting lumber 
today, and utilizing larger portions of every tree we cut, 
and cutting inferior trea that same acreage will cut 10,000 
feet to the acre under our method of logging today. Now, 
if our markets go off as they have this year, then we are 
simply getting out our high grade lumber and putting the 
balance in the slab pits or leaving it in the woods; cutting 
the butts of the trees, the best timber, and leaving the bal- 
ance to go to waste. That is where it would affect the con- 
servation of the forests very seriously. 

Mr. Longworth—I wanted to be perfectly certain as to 
your proposition. You lay it down as a proposition, that the 
taking off of the tariff on lumber would tend to destroy the 
forests of this country at a more rapid rate than they are 
being destroyed now. 

Mr. Tift—yYes, sir. That would be the effect in our sec- 
tion of Georgia and Florida. Now, that might not be true 
of the entire section of the country. 

Mr. Longworth—But I am asking you about this country. 

Mr. Tift—I can only answer for the sections that I am 
familiar with, and as to the other sections it would only be 
an opinion. 

Mr. Longworth—I was not asking you about Georgia, but 
was asking you about the forests of this country. What do 
you say about that? 
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D Tift—I think that that principle would hold gener- 
ally, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—You do? 

Mr. Tift—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—You state that as your opinion as an 
expert on lumber? 

Mr. Tift—I am speaking as to the manufacturing propo- 
sition. Where there are large areas of timber held by specu- 
lators, that might be a different proposition. I am speaking 
from the manufacturing standpoint. 

Mr. Longworth—In Georgia? 

Mr. Tift—Well, I think the same principle would apply 
generally. 

Mr. Longworth— Then, you don’t think that the taking off 
of the tariff on iumber would tend to more rapidly decrease 
the forests? 

Mr. 'Tift—No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Longworth—You just said that you did, and I will 
ask the reporter to read my question so that you may hear 
it again. 

(The reporter reads the following question and answer: 
“Mr. Longworth—yYou state that the reduction of the tariff 
on lumber would tend to destroy the forests at a greater 

rate than now? Mr. Tift—yYes, sir.’’) 

Will you now kindly explain exactly what you mean? 

Mr. Tift—I think you misunderstood me. 

Mr. Longworth—Then, do you desire to qualify that state- 
ment that you made? 

Mr. 'Tift—No ; I believe I will stand by that now. 

Mr. Longwor th—As a proposition affecting the forests of 
this country ? ? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir; and for the reason that I stated. 

Mr. Fordney—Anything that would tend to reduce the 
price of low grade or bring in greater competition to lessen 
the sales of low grade lumber would have a tendency to 
compel you to leave that lumber in the woods, because there 
would be no profit in it? 

Mr. Tift—That is true. 

Mr. Fordney—And that would have a tendency to destroy 
instead of conserving the forests? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. 


Free Trade Price Contrasts. 


Mr. Fordney-—Much has been said about the high price of 
lumber in this country and the duty of $2 a thousand upon 
rough lumber being responsible for it. Has the price of 
rough lumber in the market in the last ten or twelve years, 
or during the life of the Dingley law, advanced any more in 
price than the average i, - ricultural product? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; as not. And I want to say right 
there that in 1872 ‘the price of 3x9 South American deals 
in Bruswick, Ga., was $16 a thousand on the cars. That 
same lumber has been sold this year for less than $16, and 
ae report today on that class of lumber quotes it 
as $16. 

Mr. Fordney—What was the price of the product of a log 
in your mill in 1896, under free trade, when there was no 
duty on lumber? W hat did you get for the aver age product 
of the log then, when it was extremely low? 

Mr. Tift—I would have to quote from memory, and I 
would not like to do that, because it might be wrong. 

Mr. Fordney—Do you remember whether it was half what 
you are getting for it now, or more, or less? 

Mr. Tift—It has varied a great deal. The difference in 
the market then and now is because in the last few years 
we have been marketing more and more of the trees—sap 
lumber and kiln dried lumber, and that class of stuff— 
which we did not make years ago; and there are certain 
classes of lumber, ordinary dimension, in which there has 
not been a very large variation of price in twenty years. 
For instance, in the fall of 1904—1 am speaking now of 
the ordinary dimension shipped through the ports, 8, 9 or 
10 inch lumber—it was as low as it has been at any time in 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. Fordney—About what price did you get for it? 

Mr. Tift—Dimension lumber was sold in the fall of 1904 
f. o. b. port of Jacksonville—there was a cargo sold at $10 
a thousand. 

Mr. Fordney—What do you sell for there now? 

Mr. Tift—The same lumber today is worth about $14. 

Mr. Fordney—From $10 yp to $14. Isn't it true that the 
average agricultural product has doubled in price in that 
time? 

Mr. 'Tift—yYes, sir; I think it is true. 

Mr. Fordney—And that there is more protection to the 
agricultural products than lumber? 

Mr. 'Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker—Here is a proposition that Mr. Fordney 
has overlooked in his effort to show that higher lumber con- 
serves forests, and that is when lumber is high the consumer 
is more frugal in its use. Is not that the case? 

Mr. Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker-—He paints his barns and buildings for 
the purpose of preserving them more carefully; perhaps 
takes the roof in out of the rain when the storm comes? 

Mr. Tift—Yes; and he uses other material. 

Mr. Crumpacker—As substitutes? 

Mr. 'Tift—Yes; uses other material to some extent—brick 
and cement. 

Mr. Crumpacker—It prompts a more frugal use by the 
consumer when it is high than when it is low. 

Mr. Longworth—Then, if we were engaged in revising 
the tariff on lumber solely with the idea of conserving the 
forests, would you advocate a substantial increase in the 
duty, therefore raising the price of lumber and preventing 
the destruction of the foresis? 

Mr. Tift—No, sir; I do not quite take that position. 

Mr. Longworth—Why not? A moment ago you followed 
out that theory. You say that the higher the price of lum- 
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ber the less the destruction of the forests. You say that 
the price of lumber depends upon the tariff, and therefore if 
we raise the tariff it will raise the price of lumber and pre 
vent the cutting of the forests? 

Mr. Tift—No; I think there is a limitation there. 

Mr. Longworth—Where does it come in? 


Mr. Tift—'To the point of giving us a market so that we 
may utilize our whole tree. ‘That is what we are trying to 
get. 


Mr. Longworth—You want to get the price of lumber 
higher, do you not? 

Mr. Tift—We do not ask for a tariff that would give us a 
great big margin on low grade lumber, but we are trying to 
bring about a condition that will do away with the waste. 
Speaking upon the*® question of forest conservation, and of 
course speaking upon the question of profit, we are trying to 
get the market so that when we cut a tree and taken to the 


* mill we can get all there is in the tree; so that we can 


break even on the low grade stock. 

Mr. Longworth—Has the tariff any effect on the price of 
that tree? 

Mr. 'lift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—If it was reduced, it would lower the 
price of the tree, would it? 

Mr. Tift—It would if it destroyed our markets. 

Mr. Longworth—I am talking about the price of the tree, 
and surely you can answer that question. Has the tariff any 
effect on the price of the tree? 

Mr. Tift—We think so; yes. 

Mr. Longworth—If yon lowered it, 
price of the tree? 

Mr. Tift—I think that would be the effect. 

Mr. Longworth—If you raised it, would it raise the price 
of the tree? . 

Mr. Ti em SO; yes, sir 

Mr. Longworth—Then, the higher you raise it the higher 
it would raise the price of the tree? 

Mr. Tift—I think that is true. 

Mr. Longworth—Well, then, the higher the price of lum- 
ber the less tendency there would be to destroy the forests? 

Mr. Tift—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—Then, if we raised the tariff it would be 
a move in the direction of conserving the forests? 

Mr. Tift—Taking it from that viewpoint; yes, sir. 

Mr. Longworth—That is your opinion as an expert, is it? 

Mr. Tift—Well, I think there might be other considera- 
tions that would come in there. 

Mr. Longworth—Oh, yes. 

Mr. 'Tift—That would be one factor. 

Mr. Fordney—I did not ask you whether by taking the 
duty off it would reduce the price of the tree. If you were 
a manufacturer and owned the tree, it would affect the price 
of a tree if you could not market the low grade in it and 
must leave that in the woods? 

Mr. 'Tift—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—Are you selilng low grades today below 
cost ? 

Mr .Tift—Largely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crumpacker—That is a slightly leading question. 

Mr. Fordney—And that is what I want, and I think I 
know about as much about the business as that gentleman 
does. 

The Chairman—Do you want to keep the duty on lumber 
so as to sell the low grade below cost? 

Mr. Tift—We want to get a little margin. 

The Chairman—Sell below cost and therefore keep the 
duty on. 

Mr. Fordney—yYou are selling low grade below cost now, 
are you not? 

Mr. Tift—Some of it. 

Mr. Fordney—I know we are, and we are in the business. 
Low grades are selling below what it costs to produce them, 
to say nothing about the stumpage. 

The Chairman—And you get a large price on the upper 
grades? 

Mr. Fordney—No; I do not believe we do, any more than 
the average lumberman, but the whole gist of ‘this is that 
your product is not protected in proportion to the ad valo- 
rem value of the other products of the country; is not that 
right, Mr. Tift? 

Mr. Tift—That is true. 

ABBA" 


FOR IMPROVEMENT OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 

In a recent issue of the LUMBERMAN was published a 
short account of the hearing at Washington, D. C., of a 
large delegation from the Ohio Valley Improvement As- 
sociation, particularly covering territory from Pittsburg 
to Cairo. Eleven carloads of business men were in this 
delegation and they made themselves very manifest at 
the national capital December 8, 9 and 10, when they 
told the President, Vice President Fairbanks, Congress- 
man Burton, chairman of the committee on rivers and 
harbors of the house ete., and other distinguished con- 
gressmen, of their needs in the way of improvements 
for the Ohio valley. They formed an important part 
of the National Rivers & Harbors Congress, which was 
in session at Washington at that time and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN herewith reproduces a photograph of 
the Ohio valley businessmen taken on the steps of the 
United States treasury just after they had called upon 
the President. 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 


From Infant to Man in a Day, or the Harrowing 
Tale of a Pennsylvanian’s Debut in 
Lumberdom. 


In its issue of October 17 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
exploited briefly for the benefit of the trade what was 
at that time the newest method of obtaining lumber with- 
out paying for it. Unusual attention was given to the 
case of D, F. Haupt, of Frackville, Pa., because it 
seemed that that gentleman, scorning the timeworn and 
scarred methods adopted by self styled lumbermen of the 
get rich quick variety, went to the pains to invent a per- 
tectly legal scheme whereby the lumber trade could be 
relieved of a portion of its superfluous wealth, the oper- 
ator at the same time making certain of his immunity 
from legal liability or punishment. The scheme worked. 
Just how well it worked is a matter of conjecture, be- 
cause the fish that swallows the hook and then gets away 
usually has little to say about its adventure, and, of 
course, Mr. Haupt won’t tell. 

On second thought, however, it would seem that he 
ought to be willing to divulge some information, since 
he is the pioneer in this particular specialty, and his 
scheme can be of no further benefit to himself. There- 
fore, why should he not pass it along to someone else 
who perhaps will be able to make additions and improve- 
ments that will make it much more profitable? Pioneers 
generally do things in a crude way, but there is always 
a possibility of development. The best scheme has its 
weak points, and by continued usage those weaknesses 
are discovered and gradually eradicated. Then, too, 
from one scheme frequently springs another which is 
better and which might never have been found but for 
the inspiration furnished by someone’s predecessor in 
the business. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inclined to believe that 
were it not for such geniuses as Mr. Haupt conditions 
would become so sordid that buyers of lumber eventually 
would be compelled to pay real money for it and profits 
would be limited to the small margin between cost and 
selling price, which is perhaps sufficient reward for the 
commonplace business man but will not assure him of a 
life income in a year. Being one of those impatient 
souls who dislike the plodding methods commonly in 
vogue, Mr. Haupt believed he could find a way to make 
money along new lines. Perhaps he scanned the curious 
tales which have been told in the ‘‘How It Is Done’’ 
department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during recent 
years for material. If so he found that in nearly every 
instance the results of the operations there chronicled 
were disastrous. Unfeeling creditors had caused no end 
of trouble, which took the various forms of bankruptcy 
proceedings, plain lawsuits, warrants and criminal indict- 
ments. 

Mr. Haupt had then, and has today, a high regard 
for the law. He would not knowingly or willingly trans- 
gress it and get caught. Therefore he saw that it was 
up to him to devise a method of getting the lumber he 
wanted which was minus the dangers of those already 
in use. He had heard that the ability to take advantage 
of one’s condition in life is one of the elements of great- 
ness, and, being young, theories of this kind had a 
profound influence over him. Suiting himself to the 
axiom suggested, and with every precaution to make his 
acts lawful, he simply proceeded to buy what lumber he 
wanted upon his credit. Of course a time came for 
settlement, and then developed the weakness which ought 
to be eradicated from Mr. Haupt’s new scheme before 
it is again put in operation. That weakness lies in the 
faet that the plan can be operated only for a limited 
period of time, whereas so worthy an enterprise ought 
not to be encompassed by any such limitation. The 
plan was to get the lumber and, as might be expected, 
not to pay for it. That has been done before. Mr. 
Haupt, however, stands forth preéminently as the only 
inventor of a good and lawful reason why lumber should 
not be paid for when the seller has lived up to his con- 
tracts in every detail and the buyer has secured the 
stock as ordered. The reason advanced was that he was 
not of lawful age and, being an infant, not responsible 
for his purchases or obligations. Creditors are generally 
inclined to be inconsiderate, and some of Mr. Haupt’s 
seemed wrathful when they received this reply to their 
letters terminating with the curt phrase, ‘‘ please remit.’’ 
They consulted their lawyers and were told that only 
in one way could they secure redress, and that would be 
by showing that Mr. Haupt had made some misrepre- 
sentation or committed some act of fraud in securing 
the lumber. Whereupon much correspondence was dug 
up from numerous files and carefully gone over. The 
sum of it all was that investigation failed to reveal one 
instance wherein Mr. Haupt had misrepresented any- 
thing. He had not said that he was of age. He had 
made no false statements, nor had he committed any 
fraudulent acts which could be proven, and the attorneys, 
after going over the whole matter, said that his position 
was perfectly legal and legally right. Of course the 
attorneys were not asked for an opinion upon the moral 
question involved and, not being moralists as a rule, they 
did not volunteer any. 

On Wednesday, December 23, A. D. 1908—Ilet the date 
not be forgotten—Mr. Haupt with fitting ceremony cele- 
brated his twenty-first birthday. In fact, he sent out 
cards announcing it, and one of them has come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The corre- 
spondence is self explanatory and if other lumbermen 
received one of Mr. Haupt’s birthday cards they will 
appreciate the frame of mind of the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter: 


- —————., WIs., Dee. 29.—Kditor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We noticed some time ago that you had an article in 
the “How It Is Done” department regarding D. F, Haupt, 
of Frackville, Pa., who has been buying lumber and then 
repudiating the account because he was not of age. We 
were unfortunate enough to have a small account against 
him, and today are in receipt of a letter from him, which 
we inclose. We have never run across a human freak of 
this exact description before and thought you might be inter- 
ested in seeing over a man’s own signature the happy, light 
hearted way in which he passed his twenty-first birthday 
and enters upon his career as a business man. Yours 
truly, ———-—_ —--—. 

The birthday card, which bears the earmarks of good 
counsel, was as follows: 

Frankville, Pa., Dee. 24.—Gentlemen: Having at- 
tained my majority by becoming of the age of twenty- 
one years on the twenty-third day of December, 1908, 
I hereby disafirm any and all promises, undertakings, 
agreements and contracts made to and with you during 
my minority and preceding the date upon which I at- 
tained my majority, towit, December 23, 1908, and do 
and will, by this disaffirmance of said promises, under- 
takings, agreements and contracts, hold myself free and 
discharged of all said promises, undertakings, agree- 
ments and contracts made to and with you during my 
minority, without any liability whatsoever for their mak- 
ing or for any claim or claims, demand or demands, debt 
or debts arising therefrom, but will consider myself 
free and discharged of the same as if and in the same 
manner as if they had never been made. Yours truly, 

D. F. HAUPT. 


There is just one reason why perhaps the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN ought not to tell Mr. Haupt’s story. The 
spreading of this information may result generally in 
lumbermen making embarrassing inquiries about the age 
of a new and unheard of individual customer. 





WESTERN FREIGHT TARIFFS. 


Oregon & Washington Association Calls Atten- 
tion to Important Supplements Affecting 
Western Lumber Shippers. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 26.—The following circular per- 
taining to freights has been issued by the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

Attention is directed to the following lists of supplements 
to freight tariffs which we have selected from files of the 
Trattc Bulletin: 

Northern Pacific, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3,861, R. R. No. 
335A, lumber, shingles and articles taking same rates, C. L., 
between stations in Oregon, Washington and Idaho; effec- 
tive January 8, 1909. 

Northern Pacific, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 3,861, R. R. No. 
335A, lumber, shingles etc., C. L., from stations in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho to points in same; effective Decem- 
ber 10. (Special permission 7,847.) 

Southern Pacific, Sup. 21 to I. C. C. No. 25, R. R. No. 
GWAG4E, telegraph and telephone poles, made of wood, C. L., 
from Kansas City, Memphis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and rate points to points in New Mexico and Arizona: 
effective January 18, 1909. 

Southern Pacific, Sup. 21 to I. C. C. No. 25, R. R. No. 
GWA4E, sash, doors, blinds, building material, C. L., from 
Kansas City, Memphis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago and 
rate points to points in Arizona and New Mexico; effective 
January 18, 1909. 

Southern Pacific, Sup. 21 to I. c. C. No. 25, R. R. No. 
GWA4E, common wood coffins, C. L., from Kansas City, 
Memphis, St. Louis, New Orleans and Chicago and common 
points to points in Arizona and New Mexico; effective Janu- 
ary 18, 1909. 

Colorado & Southern, I. C. C. No. 914, R. R. No. GFO1515, 
lumber, C. L., from Morrison, Col., to Fairplay, Col., 16c¢; 
effective, state, January 11, 1909; interstate, January 21, 
1909 ; expires March 31, 1909. 

Colorado & Southern, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 892, R. R. No. 
GFO-1338A, lumber, ties, piling, mine props, car door boards, 
mine timber, C. L., from points in New Mexico to points in 
Colorado, New Mexico and Kansas; effective January 23, 
1909. 

Denver & Rio Grande, Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. 1,783, R. R. 
No. 8C, mine props, C. L., from and to points in Colorado ; 
effective January 16, 1909. ° 

Galveston, Houston & San Antonio, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. 
T&NO3, R. R. No. 176E, lumber, C. L., and articles taking 
same rates, from milling points in Louisiana and Texas to 
points in Illinois, lowa, Missouri and Louisiana; effective 
January 15, 1909. 

Illinois Central, Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. A5,384, R. R. No. 
E3,393, lumber, C. L., and articles taking same rates, from 
Cairo, Brookport, Ill., and Paducah, Ky., to points in Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Nebraska; the Illinois Central has issued 
supplements to this and other tariffs, adding the following: 
Charges for transferring shipments account of overloading. 

In cases where shippers have overloaded cars and it is 
therefore necessary for the Illinois Central railroad to trans- 
fer the contents or part thereof, the actual cost of trans- 
ferring will be collected. The transfer charges will be way- 
billed against the shipment by the agent at the point at 
which the service is performed, showing the date and name 
of stations at which transferred in addition to the charge. 

The part transferred, as well as the portion remaining in 
the original car, will be subject to the C. L. rate, at actual 
weight, subject to the minimum weight applicable on one 
car; effective January 12, 1909. 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation, Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. 
1,099, R. R. No. 206-OS, tables and stands, manufactured 
of fir, value not to exceed $5 each, kitchen cabinets, K. D., 
kitchen safes, K. D. flat, and drawers for above, straight or 
mixed, C. L., from Portland, East Portland, Sabina, St. 
Johns, Maegly Junction and Stockdale, Ore., to Montana 
common points, $1.13; effective January 12, 1909. 

Southern Pacific, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 3,018, R. R. No. 
820, forest products, C. L., from points in California to 
Reno, Nev.; effective January 16, 1909. 
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ARKANSAS RULINGS WITHDRAWN. 


Since the Arkansas state railroad commission has been 
held in contempt of court for the penalty suits instituted 
by it against various carriers operating under the pro- 
tection of the federal court restraining order, the state 
commission has withdrawn all these suits and will now 
allow the matter to be fought out in the federal courts. 


‘DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


The Situation as Viewed at the More Importa::: 
Centers—Review of the Glass Market— 
Production Below Normal. 


A steady volume of small orders is reported. Inqu 
for carload lots is expected to be much stronger duriny 
the next few weeks. Manufacturers and jobbers are w«!| 
sitisfied with the trade of the last two months ani 
believe that from now on there will be greater acti 
ity. The trade of the last few months compares fayor- 
ably in volume with that of the corresponding monilis 
two years ago and is much better than during Novem- 
ber and December of 1907. With the beginning of 
January carload trade is expected to improve steadily 
as country and line yards by that time will have com- 
pleted their inventories and will be able to determine 
the amount of millwork necessary to fill out their de- 
pleted stocks. Prices on millwork are not satisfactory 
but as soon as more activity in buying is shown )eci 
ter prices, it is expected, will prevail. At present 
considerable shading is being done in competitive ter- 
ritory and in some instances the margin of profit is 
extremely small. Chicago jobbers have good stocks on 
hand and are prepared to handle the expected heavy 
spring business without delay. 

* * * 

A heavy decrease in glass production throughout the 
country has been noted since last week and as a result 
there has been a general withdrawal of prices on car- 
load. Although no general price advance has yet been 
recorded, changes in quotations are expected. A num- 
ber of companies have announced that their fires have 
been put out and others have blocked their fires and 
will await further developments in the labor situation. 
The workers are still holding out for the flat wage 
scale. The western widow glass jobbers have an- 
nounced prices of 90-25 percent on single and 90-30 
percent on double, these prices going into effect last 
week, A number of the independent manufacturers 
are endeavoring to make private agreements with their 
workers and it is reported that in some cases they have 
been successful. Where this has not been done the 
manufacturers declare that they will refuse to sign 
the flat scale demanded by the workers and the out- 
come of the controversy is being watched with interest 
by the sash and door and glass men throughout the 
country. 

* * * 

The sash and door market at St. Louis at the present 
time, owing to the holiday season, is of course rather 
dull, but the prospects for the trade immediately after 
New Year indicates that there will be a heavy demand 
for all classes of this line of goods. A general cleaning 
up of all stocks has been held throughout the country, 
so that there is little, if any, of the old left on hand. A 
great many of the buyers have anticipated a heavy 
demand after the first of the year and have accordingly 
Jaid in their supply with this end in view, some of them 
already having had shipments made, but a large ma- 
jority of them have their orders in for immediate ship- 
ment. A class of overconservative buyers, who have held 
back, allowing their stocks to become depleted to the 
lowest ebb, will now be forced to buy in large quantities, 
which will necessarily cause the market to make rapid 
advances after the first of the year. The feeling among 
the manufacturers generally is exceptionally good, and 
the opinion seems to be universal that the coming year 
will bring with it a large, firm and steadily increasing 
demand, with a substantial increase in values. 

* * * 


The door and woodworking mills of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are unusually active for this season of year and most 
millmen report enough orders to keep them busy until 
early spring. Reports from mills in the eastern part of 
the state are very encouraging and lumbermen are buying 
stock ahead. 

* * * 

Holiday quiet is the rule in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and the factories have little new business coming in, but 
there is no extended shutdown as the special work 
accumulated during the fall is still keeping the manu- 
facturers fairly busy. After this is cleaned up, as it 
will be in a short time, the factories will increase their 
work on regular stock sizes and begin to accumulate 4 
supply for the spring trade. Prices are still weak but 
early improvement is hoped. 

* * * 


The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., are 
running under low pressure. Most of them fell in witli 
the holiday spirit and shut down for several days, «!s 
Christmas was ushered in with a snow storm, whic! 
temporarily put an end to construction work and lessenc« 
the demand upon the factories. for material. The situ: 
tion, however, shows improvement all along the line, an’ 
there is every indication that as to supply and prices |) 
new year will prove satisfactory. 

* * * 


Demand for stock goods, while light among Kans: 
City (Mo.) jobbers, has really been better than expect! 
this month and orders for rush shipment have b 
numerous up to within the last few days. The Decem 
trade has rounded out an active season in good shape °)' 
there is no complaint regarding the volume of busix 
done, although prices have not been satisfactory. ' 
same may be said of the millwork trade as building | 
and in the territory has been active enough to supply 
planing mills with a steady volume of business w!'\)! 
has kept the mills going full time up to the holidays. 
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METHODS IN LOGGING. 


Vork in the Southeastern Timber—Swamp Work 
Under Difficulties—Use of Approved 
Wire Rope. 


The conditions in different sections are so different 
nd the methods so variable it is hard to give a com- 
plete story on logging, and being familiar with the 
ditions in south Atlantic territory only I will confine 
ry effort to describing work in that section. 

In some sections where the timber is scattered and the 
ind is level and dry, logging is a very simple operation. 
‘he trees for a distance of a mile on each side of 
the track are sawed down, usually by hand, and hauled 
into the log cars by either mules or oxen. A great 
leal of the logging in western Florida and southern 
Georgia is done in this manner, although the uptodate 
logger finds it more economical to use steam skidders, 
even under these conditions. 

The interesting part of logging, however, is in securing 
iimber which thirty years ago was considered absolutely 
inaecessible, and the land consequently worthless, and 
here is where modern machinery appears to great advan- 
tage. I will endeavor to depict the almost impossible 
task of conquering these conditions, and compelling 
nature to give up this valuable timber, from personal 
observations in the Everglades of Florida. 

To begin with, a great deal of this land has no bot- 
tom, and men and animals frequently sink into the earth 
to appear no more. The first thing necessary is to get 
a piledriver at work and build a solid foundation for 
ihe main track and in this case it is often necessary to 
drive one pile on top of another to reach bottom. 

After getting started the ties are laid for a short 
distance, rails securely fastened, the engine is placed on 
rails, and everything is ready to work slowly through 
land that never before has been entered by human 
heings since the beginning of the world. 

Crews with axes proceed with the engine, cutting down 
timber, driving piles and extending the track as they 
go on their slow journey. When they get far enough 
they put on another crew to start getting out the timber, 
and all the while the pile driving and laying of track 
go on and on. 

A steam skidder and loader is then placed on the rails 
(there are too many: styles and makes to describe right 
here), some with two drums, some with three or four 
and on up to twenty-five, according to the thickness of 
the timber. Some are overhead trolley affairs, and some 
have lines extending down to the ground from swing- 
ing beoms, but the former style are used almost alto- 
gether in thickly timbered swamps. 

In the case of the overhead machine a pulling line 
with a hook on the end recedes on a trolley wire to a 
point at which men are waiting with a log; the hook is 
lowered, the man slings the rope around one end of 
the log, the engine is started, the end of the log is 
raised almost up to the trolley wire, and then is hauled 
in’ and dropped in a pile alongside the railroad track. 

In the case of the boom skidders, wherever possible, 
a mule is used to carry out the line to the log, a 
sling is made and fastened around the log, the engine 
is started, and that log proceeds to do some funny 
stunts, tearing through the woods, pulling down saplings 
and small trees, winding around stumps, zigzagging here 
and there at the rate of 250 feet a minute, until it is 
brought up alongside the track. 

Uusually twice a day—noon and night—log trains are 
run out with a steam loader fitted with wire rope, the 
logs are hoisted on cars and taken to a pond along- 

side the tracks and back of the mill, where they are 
dropped off into the water. They are then in the hands 
of the log riders, who each mount one of the logs, with 
a long pikepole with a sharpened spear in the end, 
and jumping from one log to another the riders pole 
them up to the hopper of the mill, where a conveyor that 
is constantly moving carries them up and drops them 
on a slanting platform. A lever in the hands of the 
sawyer is then moved, one of the logs slides down on to 
the saw carriage; by the movement of another lever 
it is elamped down to the carriage, carried on to the saw, 
run through and cut up into any size desired. The out- 
side or refuse is separated as it leaves the saw, and 
run on rollers working automatically along a sort of 
trough about 300 feet outside the mill to a brick wall, 
nd deposited on the farther side of the wall in a fire, 
hich is kept going all the time. 

Some saw millmen utilize a great deal of the refuse, 
utting it up into bundles of building lath, fifty to 
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a bundle, for which they get 10 cents a bundle from 
the dealer, and one lath cutter can turn out 300 bundles 
a day, at a daily cost of $10, making a profit of 
$20 net. 

It may be that some who read this account have over- 
looked this feature and may find it profitable to do so. 
In the case of cypress logs, many cut off the butt, 
which is hollow in the center, and throw it away, while 
other longheaded men find that it pays to eut them up 
into shingles. 

Reverting to the subject of wire rope it might be 
stated that the size and quality generally used, of course, 
depend on the size and weight of the timber, but as a 
rule % inch diameter is used on pine and *% ineh 
on cypress, which always grows in swamps and is loaded 
with water. In this connection it might not be amiss 
to say that most of the clever woodsmen have learned 
that the best results are obtained by the use of the 
high grade powersteel rope, with the yellow strand made 
by the Broderick & Bascomb Rope Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., which makes a specialty of wire rope for 
logging, and always has a representative on the ground 
to examine into conditions and select the proper rope to 
suit the purpose for which it is to be used. 

Where the timber is situated on the banks of a body 
of water, instead of skidders what are known as pull- 
boats are used, which are very similar to the former 
except they are used in the water,.and are guyed and 
anchored along the banks. They are fitted with steam 
engine and drums with wire pulling rope, usually % or 
1 inch in diameter, and frequently are run out for a 
mile, or even two. 

Many operators use large cones on the end of the 
line, which fit over the end of the log and guide 
and keep it from getting ‘‘hung up,’’ to use the 
logger’s expression, in coming through the woods. The 
rope, or ropes, used on a pullboat usually are endless; 
that is, a heavy rope which does the pulling is fastened 
to a lighter rope that is used to pull the heavy rope back 
from the machine to the log; at the extreme end of the 
line in the woods a large block is fastened to a tree and 
the line is pulled back and forth through this block. 

The lines usually last a great deal longer on a pullboat 
than a skidder, as they are heavier, do not drag on 
ground as much, and have a straighter pull. 

EDWARD JOHNSON, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





BIDS FOR PANAMA CANAL LUMBER CONTRACT. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 26.—Capt. Samuel Redfern, 
of the Panama Canal Commission, opened bids this morn- 
ing for 640,922 feet of lumber to be used in the canal 
zone. The lowest two bids received were those of the 
Columbia Lumber Company, of New Orleans, for 
$14,388.69, and the Bay Shore Lumber Company, of 
Mobile, for $14,102.41. 

The other lumber companies to bid were 8. E. Naylor, 
Gulfport, Miss.; Southern Saw Mill Company, New Or- 
leans; A. S. Bacon, Savannah, Ga., and G. Bliss, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 


A YEAR’S TRADE VOLUME. 


Receipts and Shipments at St. Louis in 1908—Fig- 
ures for River and Rail Traffic—Encouraging 
Comparisons. 








Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1—The annual report of Secre- 
tary Morgan, of the Merchants Exchange, shows the 
actual falling off in both the receipts and shipments of 
lumber by rail and river in St. Louis during the year just 
closed. There were 31,774 more cars of lumber received 
during 1907 than during 1908, while the river receipts 
for 1907 show a gain of 1,492,000 feet over the year 
just ended. During 1907 13,062 cars more were shipped 
out than in 1908, and river shipments during 1907 ex- 
ceeded those of last year by 1,418,000 feet. 

Although the receipts by rail at the beginning of 
last year were 1,503 ears short of the January receipts 
for the preceding year, the volume of receipts during 
1908 grew larger by easy stages, overtaking the volume 
of receipts for November, 1907, and exceeding the De- 
cember, 1907, receipts by 3,207 cars. River receipts 
fluctuated monthly in comparison with those of 1907, 
some months showing a decided gain and others a great 
loss. Rail shipments last year showed their greatest 
loss during April and May. They tied the 1907 ship- 
ments in November and exceeded the December, 1997, 
shipments by 1,898 cars. River shipments also fluctu- 
ated in comparison with those of 1907, showing a gain of 
15,000 feet in March and tying the score in December. 


DETAILED STATISTICS SHOWING AMOUNT OF LUMBER HANDLED EACH MONTH IN 
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From the following table it will be seen that the mar- 
ket has shown a handsome recovery during the latter 
part of the year just passed, which augurs well for the 
prospects during the new year which has just dawned: 









RECEIPTS. 
—Rail, cars.— ——River, feet 
MoNTH 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 

January 7: 8,218 52,000 8,000 
February 8,419 103,000 143,000 
OS eee 14 8,880 127,000 142,000 
April 5,35 9,802 189,000 152,000 
eee 5,827 9,684 250,000 355,000 
ES. ds bwandnsewace 3,5 9,677 372,000 64,000 
DE. 62d water ded eede 11,622 358,000 430,000 
Terre Try 3,88: 10,876 944,000 150,000 
September 637 11,190 449,000 214,000 
ERO ceccciveccese 12,5! 11,510 405,000 90,000 
November 11,109 108,000 33,000 
December 12,628 91,000 75,000 

TOMES: cccccver 155,389 123,615 3,448,000 1,956,000 


SHIPMENTS. 


—Rail, cars.— River, feet. 
~ 
fe . 












MoNnTH 190 1908. 1907 1908. 
January 5,38 GBD acccccse coccsvece 
February 6,531 Fo - 
Pere 9,36 7,585 75,000 90,000 
BOAT wcccccnesseve j»ooe 7,597 164,000 140,000 
De. yehe<sduanene’ 10,607 »75% 342,000 76,000 
a. BLE ee 9,293 é 356,000 49,000 
PET ci ccvcvasveces 9,596 8,114 364,000 157,000 
BREE 6.0 060006 c0n0 9,721 7,838 474,000 152,000 
September ......... 9,373 8,212 280,000 203,000 
October ...cccscses 9,596 8,444 301,000 269,000 
SE canescee 7,881 7,707 300,000 119,000 
ee 6,712 8 28,000 28,000 

Totals ..cccrvces 105,707 92,645 2,701,000 1,283,000 





ST. LOUIS 1908 STATISTICS. 


Inspection Shows a Marked Decrease From 1907— 
Cypress in the Lead- Relative Positions of 
Leading Woods. 





Sr. Louis; Mo., Jan. 1—There was a shrinkage of 
nearly 5,000,000 feet in the amount of lumber inspected 
by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis during the 
last year as compared with 1907. The figures for the 
year just closed, as compiled by Secretary Bush, show 
that the total amount of all kinds of lumber handled 
by the exchange during 1908 was 6,539,794 feet. During 
the year 1907 this amount totaled 11,305,257 feet. The 
exact shrinkage was 4,756,463 feet last year. 

The largest month last year was April, when 850,505 
feet of hardwood were handled. In volume handled 
eypress is in the long lead, with 2,354,778 feet. Next in 
volume comes plain oak, with 1,598,112 feet. The only 
month last year that showed a gain in the volume of 
lumber handled over 1907 was December, with 642,834 
feet for 1908 as eempared with 557,635 feet for Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

Following is a recapitulation of the business done for 
1907 and 1908 by months and woods: 

BY MONTHS. 
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PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ MONTHLY CONFERENCE. 


Profitable Meeting Held at Tacoma—Work of Bureau of Grades—Report on Tariff Hearing-- Able Address on “Forest Preservation.” 


TacoMa, WASH., Dec. 26.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the rooms of the Commercial Club in 
this city this afternoon. It was ealled to order at 2 
p. m. by President Everett G. Griggs. Seeretary V. H. 
Beckman was on hand, having recently returned from 
the tariff hearing at Washington, D. C., and read several 
communications, one relating to*the lumber tariff from 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 

A letter from A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash., was 
read asking that a member of the association be present 
ut the convention of his association at Spokane the first 
week in February. President Griggs was given authority 
to appoint a member of the association to be present at 
the Spokane convention to represent the association, thus 
accepting the invitation of Secretary Porter. 

Forestry Exhibit at Exposition. 

A letter was read from the timber testing department 
of the Forest Service regarding the placing of the exhibit 
of the bureau of forestry in the forestry building at the 
Alaska Yukon Pacific Exposition at Seattle next summer. 
It was from O. P. M. Goss, engineer of timber tests, 
University of Washington, Seattle, and was as follows: 

E. G. Griggs, President.—Dear Sir: 
ter of granting of space in the forestry building Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacitic Exposition for the United States forest ex- 
hibit referred to you by C. F. White, of Seattle. Mr. White 
favors the proposition as set forth in the attached telegram, 
and asks that I see you so that the matter could formally 
be brought before your meeting today and acted on. Will 
you therefore kindly see that this matter is placed before 
the meeting and notify me of the action taken. Very truly 
yours, oO. P. M. Goss, Engineer Timber Tests. 


I have had the mat- 


The telegram accompanying the letter which explains 
in detail what the government proposes to do was as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23, 1908.—O. P. M. Goss, 
Seattle, Wash.: With forester’s permission I request you 
confer at once with C. F. White, Alaska building, and W. A. 
Halterman, Burke building, Seattle, concerning installation of 
Forest Service exhibit in the Forestry building. We require 
at least 6,000 square feet floor space with seventy-five to 100 
lineal feet of outside wall which should afford as many 
large windows as possible. Large transparencies and other 
attractive illustrations of forest types and conditions espe- 
cially in the northwest, with attention also to eastern United 
States forests together with popular showing of what prac- 
tical forestry is to American forest owners, form the basis 
of display and the results of service timber test work in 
Pacific region will also be a large feature. No logs, lumber 
or other manufactured wood material will be included, all 
this being left to lumbermen. We meet all expenses of 
installation and care of our display during exposition. If 
agreeable to management to us to be in the Forestry building, 
ask the proper authorities to at once wire collect formal 
invitation to forester and confirm by letter, asking the 
service to place its exhibit there. Must have positive assur- 
ance very soon that space is reserved, because we must 
abandon space allotted in government building. Wire and 
write results of conferences. SUuDWoORTH. 

At the suggestion of George H. Emerson it was 
decided to formally ask the government to place its 
forestry exhibit in the forestry building. 

A suggestion of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association that a delegate be appointed to attend a 
conference relating to the bringing into more common 
use short lengths of flooring, ceiling, siding, partition 
ete. was discussed at length. It was explained that cedar 
siding manufacturers belonging to the association had 
already adopted short lengths, and it was questionable 
whether it was advisable to send a delegate east to a 
conference for the purpose of encouraging the use of 
short lengths in other items, because of the expense. -It 
was decided, however, that if the presideut deemed it 
necessary a delegate would be sent back to the confer- 
ence. This action means the approval of the conference 
by the association. 

The Nelson Lumber Company, of Seattle, was elected 
to membership. 

Bureau of Grades. 


C. C. Bronson, chairman of the joint bureau of grades, 
reported that three inspectors are now employed, and 
members seemed to be well satisfied with the results so 
far obtained. The southwestern Washington and the 
Oregon associations both approve of its grading bureau. 
On motion funds were authorized to be paid the bureau 
for the continuation of the work. Mr. Bronson also made 
the following recommendations: 

We hereby recommend that the grading rules be changed 
to read %-inch instead of 13-16-inch. 

The width of finishing lumber be changed when surfaced 
one or both edges: Four-inch to 34-inch instead of 34%4- 





inch; 6-inch to 54-inch instead of 5%-inch; 8-inch to 
74-inch instead of 7%4-inch, and 10-inch to 94-inch in- 


stead of 94-inch. 

We also recommend that the following amendment be 
added to the grading rules: 

Sap—-Bright sap shall not be considered a defect in any 
of the grades provided for and described in these rules. The 
restriction or exclusion of bright sap constitutes a special 
class of material, which can only be secured by special 
contract. 

We further recommend that inasmuch as our _ present 
grading rules permit odd iengths in flooring and finish, and 
believing it to be practical, we would.earnestly urge all the 
mills te adopt the custom of making odd lengths in flooring 
and finish. 

No action was taken regarding the recommendations 
as to standard sizes, it being merely put before the meet- 
ing to be sent out to members, and taken up for action 
at the next meeting. 

Regarding the continuation of the Minneapolis fir 
finish exhibit a discussion developed. Some members 
thought it had better be discontinued and the money 
for its maintenance be used in providing a fir exhibit at 
the Seattle exposition in 1909. George E. Birge, of the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, said that when the 


original fund was raised it was understood that the 
names of the contributors would appear in the exhibit. 
His concern was in favor of continuing the exhibit if 
credit was given to contributors. It was explained that 
since the first year the exhibit had been maintained out 
of the general fund, and it therefore would not be in 
order to have appear in the exhibit the names of the 
original contributors. It was finally decided that the 
matter be referred to a committee from this and the 
Southwestern association to report at the next meeting. 
Report on Tariff Hearing. 

Secretary Beckman reported regarding the tariff hear- 
ing for the association’s delegation, of which he was a 
member, as follows: 

Twenty-nine delegates represented twenty-eight fumber 
producing states at the hearing on manutacturers of wood, 
in Schedule D. before the house committee on ways and 
means at Washington, D. C., Friday, November 20. The 
states thus represented were: 


Washington. Oregon. Minnesota. 
Idaho. Montana. New York. 
Nevada. Arizona. Maine. 
Wisconsin. Michigan. 


Pennsylvania. 
Georgia. 


Massachusetts. 
North Carolina. 





Florida. Virginia. 

Arkansas. Louisiana. 
Alabama. ‘Tennessee. 
Kentucky. California. 


The representatives were: 
PACIFIC COAST. 
Lb. E. Skinner, president Vorct Blakeley Mill Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
R. L. MeCormick, secretary Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
Frank H. Lamb, F. H. Lamb Timber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
A. J. Wilson, Fidelity Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Cc. W. Nibley, Grande Ronde Lumber Co., La Grande. 
George M. Cornwall, editor Timberman, Portland, Ore. 
Victor H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
John McMaster, Seattle. 
WHITE PINE SECTION. 
T. B. Walker, Red River Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Ll. 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jacob Mortensen, Oak Park, LIl. 
HEMLOCK. 
Cc. W. Goodyear, president Goodyear Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
oy 


J. & BP. Hall, Hall & Kaul Lumber Co., Ridgway, Pa. 
. P. Wheeler, Endeavor, Pa. 
*, R. Babcock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
Albert Clarke, Rufus Deering Co., Portland, Me. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
H. Hi. Tift, president Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
Tifton, Ga. 
W. B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Co., Savannah, Ga. 
J. A. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 
R. ~ — secretary North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Z. W. Whitehead, Wilmington, N. C. 
THE SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE INTEREST. 
J. B. White, Missouri Lumber & Land Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
J. A. Freeman, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., St: Louis, Mo. 
J. D. Lacey, Chicago. 
H. H. Foster, president Southern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Malvern, Ark. 
George S. Gardiner, Eastman-Gardiner Co., Laurel, Miss. 
John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
George K. Smith, secretary Yellow Vine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN REPRESENTATIVES. 
J. E. Defebaugh, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Leonard Bronson, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
M. M. Marsh, AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
‘Ihe number of saw mills in the states represented are: 
Number 
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This report is from the departinent of commerce and labor, 
bureau of census, Forest Product Bulletin No. 2, issued on 
November 18, 1908, and should therefore be correct. The 
total number of saw mills in the United States is 28,850, 
and hence the representation was certainly strong. It will 
be noted that the state of New York leads in the number 
of mills and that Pennsylvania is second. 

It was due to the efforts of D. E. Skinner, of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that there was 
such a large attendance, and in appreciation of his efforts 
he was honored by being appointed chairman of the dele- 
gation, which, by the way, consisted of a number of the 
best known lumbermen in the United States. 

The Pacific coast delegation was first on the ground, the 
majority arriving on the 17th. The other delegates came 
on almost every train, so that at the evening session on 
November 19 practically every section of the United States 
was represented. ‘Two meetings were held each day and 
night. A general policy was agreed upon after the inter- 
ests of each section of the country had been discussed. It 
was finally decided as to the speakers to be selected, with 
reference to each section, and it was agreed that only prac- 
tical lumbermen appear before the ways and means commit- 


tee, in order that the questions that would be asked could 
answered intelligently. The wisdom of this idea bec 
apparent when the hearing was held. The speakers selec). 
were : 

D. KE. Skinner, R. L. McCormick, fF. H. Lamb, C. W. Ni} 
and John McMaster for the Pacific coast. 

Edward Hines, J. B. White and J. A. Freeman for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as well as i. 
the south. 

H. H. Vift, J. A. Brown and Z. W. Whitehead for the 
South Atlantic coast. 

Col. Albert Clarke for the North Atlantic coast. 

T. IB. Walker for the white pine interests. 

C. A. Goodyear for the hemlock interests. 

J. D. Lacey for the timber interests. 

At the hearing on November 20, held at the new ollice 
building of the house of representatives, the following mem- 
bers of the ways and means committee were present: Chair 
man Payne and Messrs. Fordney, Longworth, Needham, Da! 
zell, McCall, Hill, Boutell, Calderhead, Gaines, Crumpacker 
Clark, Cochran, Underwood, Griggs, Pou and Randell. i 

Those testifying in favor of the removal of the duty on 
lumber were : 

Iheodore M. Knappen, newspaper man, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Arthur Rogers, Rogers Lumber Co., owner Canadian stump- 
age, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FF, B. Lynch, owner Canadian stumpage, St. Paul, Minn. 

M. J. Scanlon, Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., owner Cana- 
dian stumpage, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. E. Gilbert, owner of Canadian stumpage, Duluth, Minn. 

In addition a letter from W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Mich., was filed asking that the duty on rough lumber be 
removed for che benefit of the manufacture of lumber. 

Chairman Payne courteously allowed the advocates of free 
lumber the first hearing, and about five hours were consumed. 
Mr. Knappen, who is not a lumberman, was subjected to 
much cross examination. He said he represented the Na- 
tional Conservation League, which he admitted consisted 
principally of himself. He went exhaustively into the mat- 
ter of forest preservation and the danger of a lumber famine, 
but left the impression that he was in the employ of some- 
one whose interests were mercenary. The other witnesses 
frankly stated that they owned timber in Canada, and that 
the consumer would not be benefited by the withdrawal of 
the duty, but believed that free lumber would conserve the 
standing timber of the United States. While they were 
questioned sharply, the impression seemed to be that the fact 
that they owned Canadian timber operated against the effec- 
tiveness of their testimony. 

fhe best talk on behalt of the protection of lumber was 
made by Edward Hines, of Chicago. He thoroughly covered 
the subject from every standpoint, and made decidedly the 
best impression. His firm paid $90,000 in taxes on Wis- 
consin stumpage holdings last year, while on a_ similar 
amount in Canada his taxes were $300. He alleged that if 
the duty be removed the competition from Canada would be 
on the lower grades, and that instead of the American lum- 
ber manufacturer leaving one-third of the tree in the woods, 
as at present, they (the American manufacturers) would 
leave two-thirds under free lumber. He stated that in his 
operations in the state of Mississippi the county tax commis- 
sioners had arbitrarily raised the taxes on timber, because 
they “‘wanted the land cleared off.” It was his opinion that 
if the Forest Service expected a conservation of the forests 
by the admission of free lumber from foreign countries, 
they were mistaken. 

Mr. Goodyear made a splendid and effective talk from the 
general standpoint. He thoroughly punctured the socalled 
“lumber trust’? in that he showed that with 28,850 saw mills 
in the country it was a physical impossibility to bring this 
number into a trust. He cited figures obtained by his sales- 
men at Chicago and the difference in prices. 

J. D. Lacey knew the subject from standing timber to the 
manufacture thereof and was a valuable witness. He dwelt 
on every phase of the industry, from Louisiana to Labrador, 
and he met every question put forth by the committee in a 
very effective way. - 

Mr. Skinner covered the export business in a thoroughly 
business way, and showed in a comprehensive manner how 
the Pacific coast interests would be affected. In a graphic 
manner he illustrated labor conditions in British Columbia 
as compared with the Pacific coast states; the difference in 
maritime conditions; wages of sailors in American and for- 
eign bottoms; the danger of foreign invasion of lumber and 
the probable effect of free lumber on the Pacific coast. 

John McMaster, of Seattle, covered the shingle industry 
of the United States. It being conceded that the state of 
Washington produces 60 percent of the shingle output of 
the country, Mr. McMaster was in the “limelight.” Mr. 
McMaster having had fifty years’ experience in the shingle 
business and not being a “millionaire,” his testimony was 
effective. 

Seeretary Beckman also reported as to market condi- 
tions in the east as he found them on his recent trip. 


His observations follow: 
Market Conditions. 


After leaving Washington your secretary visited Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City and San Francisco to 
ascertain market conditions, and following is a resume: 

Boston—Eight firms visited. All engaged in the spruce 
trade. Demand good after the election, and only fair at this 
time on account of climatic conditions. Prices firmer than 
in two years past, and prospects good for a large business 
after January 1. 

New York—Twelve large firms seen—mostly connection 
with the South Atlantic trade. Inquiries much greater than 
one year ugo. Prices within 50 cents of quotations in 1906. 
Railroad material strong and ‘much in demand; factory de- 
mand 100 percent larger than at same period in 1907. All 
confident of a heavy trade after the first of the year. 

Chicago—Heavy demand after the election, but slackening 
off since then on account of cold weather. Stocks in the 
yards about normal, but look for a heavy trade before 
March 1. 

Kansas City—Yard trade quiet on account of weather. A 
good deal of quiet buying by the railroads and factories. 
Kifty firms out of 100 in this territory look for a large trade 
next year. k 

San Francisco—Local trade quiet, but prices equal Decem- 
ber, 1905. Conditions are favorable for a normal trade next 
year. Considerable local building, in view of existing low 
prices, makes the situation favorable for more than a nor- 
mal consumption in 1909. 


The chair stated that recently the loggers and lumber- 
men had met in Seattle and are now working together in 
securing data to aid the tariff committee in its work. 

The report of the auditor showed a balance of the 
association on hand at present amounting to $19,709.12. 


Forest Preservation from a Western Standpoint. 

A very able paper on “Forest Preservation from a 
Western Standpoint” was read by George H. Emerson, 
of Hoquiam, Wash. In it he showed his intimate grasp 
of the subject under discussion, which he treated in his 
characteristic, clear and concise manner. Mr, Emerson's 
address follows: 
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We are all anxious to perpetuate the timber supply of the 
iion. Any expedient sure to accomplish that result will 
acceptable to all even at present personal sacrifice. 
\lanufacturers, sellers and consumers are ready to go hand 
hand if the way looks clear. ‘Their difference is only one 
opinion as to best methods, as seen at different viewpoints, 
yae from theory, others from ultimate knowledge of condi- 
ns, this knowledge differing again in different sections. 
terefore a careful consideration from a western standpoint 
yuuld have a bearing upon methods to be adopted. More 


sno 


than half of the timber of the United States is reported to 
stuud west of the Rocky mountains. I speak, therefore, for 
the majority. 

‘here is much misunderstanding as to the waste of our 
forests. To make that as clear us possible grades and 


prices must be considered. Our western, or Coast grades, 
may be stated as “clear” and “select,” “export,” ‘‘No. 1 com- 
mou” and “No. 2 common.” Of these ‘“‘clears” and “select” 
need no deseription. ‘Export’? must be free from sap and 
admits only small, sound, tight knots. “No. 1 common”’ is 
puiding grade as commonly accepted. “No. 2 common” 
goes into mining timbers, ties, wharf and street plank. Of 
these grades clear and select need no tariff protection and 
the import duty now imposed is no restraint to their im- 
portation. It is, therefore, a duty so far as those grades are 
concerned for revenue only. Export grade goes out freely 
in direct competition with British Columbia mills, but the 
exicent of its shipments wili always be governed by our 
market for No. 1 and No. 2 common. No. 1 and No. 2 
common must be manufactured, for they are found in every 
log we saw, and must find a market reached by moderate 
freight charge. British Columbia now markets these grades 
in new agricultural districts. Washington and Oregon mar- 
ket them, mostly, in California. Cut off the market for these 
erades and one of two things must happen: Ali low grade 
logs, tops, hemlock and rough trees must be left in the 
woods, as in the past, a fire menace to the standing timber, 
or the mills must close. : 

The present tariff acts only as a little wall around these 
two low grades. Clear and select easily climb over. Export 
grade stands fearlessly outside the wall, because of the pro- 
tected low grade market. Logs, from different adjacent 
timber tracts, cut out in very different proportions of these 
grades. ‘Cherefore, no statement of these proportions can 
be true for the product of all mills, but a fair average 
is given below, also mill price for the last winter, rough, 
erecn, on the mill dock. ‘The logs sawed to be No. 1 fir 
at the price current at that time: 





cost. : 
100 M No. 1 fir logs......... eA amend awe warere $ 800.00 
Sawing of same..........e+- Oey er re - 250.00 
$1,050.00 
YIELD. A 
Clear and select.....25 Mat $18.00 a thousand $ 450.00 
Export ...... ~eee--25 Mat 10.50 a thousand 262.80 
No. 1 common......25 Mat  8.00a thousand 160.00 
No. 2 common...... 30Mat 6.00 a thousand 180.00 
$1,052.00 
Another class of logs from a nice quality of smaller 
timber would yield somewhat as follows: 
COST. 7 
100 M No. 1 fir logs.......ceceseeccones jaa 800.00 
Sawing Of SAMC..... cece eeressereccseces ‘ 250.00 
$1,050.00 
YIELD. 

* Select and, better. ...10 M at $18.00 a thousand $ 180.00 
Export grade.......50 Mat 10.50 a thousand 525.00 
No. 1 common...... 30Mat 8.00 a thousand 240.00 
No. 2 common..... -10Mat 6.00 a thousand 60.00 

$1,015.00 


No western mill has made a profit this Tast winter and 
those that have operated have done so as a choice be- 
tween evils, looking perhaps to lath, wood and such 
products to balance the account. : 

I have taken coastwise and foreign prices, because they 
are more easily shown and are governed by eastern de- 
mand and eastern prices. I have only considered our high 
grade of logs. 

Now suppose we went back to the woods for the tops 
of these trees, also the hemlock, broken logs, rough trees 
etc. We shall get from these sources more than as much 
timber as taken in No. 1 logs and it will have all needed 
strength and durability. If a lumberman builds a mill 
or a dock these tops are what he uses. That small pro- 
portion of them that will cut a percent in grades above 
No. 2 common are now hauled and during the winter 
have sold for $6 a thousand. If the logger owns his land 
that price leaves him about $1 stumpage. If he is paying 
stumpage on the timber he cuts he would pay accord- 
ing to accessibility from $2 to $4 a thousand; therefore, 
leave the No. 2 logs of all grades in the woods. But 
suppose the millman owns also the timber and does his 
own logging. The average cost to log is $5, to saw $2.50; 
total, $7.50. The yield of this 60 percent of our forests 
would be about 10 percent in No. 1 at $8 and 90 percent 
in No. 2 at $6 a thousand, or $6.20 a thousand feet yield, 
against $7.50 a thousand feet cost, showing a loss of 
$1.30 a thousand upon the operation, with no return for 
stumpage. If he hauls this timber, therefore, he uses 
his plant to make a loss, while had he hauled only No. 
1 logs his camp and his mill might have been making a 
profit. The result is the fearful waste of our forest, so 
much criticised, and which all want to correct. The 
only remedy known to lumbermen is that of a better 
price for this low grade material. When the San Fran- 
cisco disaster temporarily raised prices of No. 1 logs to 
$12, all these low grades were logged, and could this 
low grade material today be in active demand at $10 
a thousand it would all be ‘used, other prices to remain 
at but slight advance. When this low grade reaches a 
permanent value of $12 a thousand I believe, with some 
concessions as to taxation, our chopped over areas, 
suited only to the timber crop, will be protected from 
fire, reseeded or replanted when necessary and our forests 
perpetuated. 

Exhaustation of Forests. 

Much has been said about exhausting our forests in 
fourteen to twenty years. The figures relied upon seem 
to overlook the farmers’ wood patch and the millions 
of acres of young trees, growing everywhere trees will 
grow; not eultivated and protected as they would be if 
more valuable, but ready to help perpetuate our timber, 
When timber is worth perpetuating as an investment. 
Pmces may advance to higher figures and many substi- 
tutions made for lumber, all of which will be for the 
best, but lumber will not be exhausted—only used more 
carefully and low grades substituted for high. ; 

iy by any method of education or law the price of this 
No. 2 common lumber could be advanced to $12 a thou- 
sa.d with a sure future good demand at that price, re- 
fo.cstation would take care of our future timber supply, 
and the larger price this generation paid for that grade 
Would secure the grandest heritage any people ever left 
to ‘heir children. The preservation of our forests is the 
0 question in lumber tariff protection, and on this 
cost the preservation, as stated, depends upon a good 
n <et for low grades, and reforestation depends upon a 
S| better market for low grades. Increased waste of 
t forests by lumbermen and by fire will always follow 
lo of the market for low grades, and the loss of that 
m.rket is sure to follow the loss of protection. F 
rest fires have to date consumed more of our timber 

the logger has cut; the Indians burnt that game 
m cht feed; the settler that stock might range, and the 


logger has burned his chopping to be rid of the waste 
he has left. In all these cases those fires have destroyed 
the young trees, the seed left on the ground, the brush 
and leaves that shaded those seeds and held the moisture 
and the soil that would nourish a new growth. In all 
these cases the second fire follows more easily than the 
first. In all these casesweforestation by nature’s meth- 
ods has come about only by the slow process of sup- 
plying seed from the edges of the burn, then a rest 
until that seed has grown to a point where it could seed. 
Wherever fire has been kept from our chopping there is 
a thick crop of young timber, that at the end of three 
years is as safe from fire as was the original forest and 
at the end of fifty years will yield more timper to the 
acre than did the original forest. The new crop shades 
the ground and the requirements of continued water sup- 
ply are fully met, also some of our present waste of fir 
tops are placed in “‘cold storage,’’ so to speak, to be used 
by the next generation. 

Forest fires are largely in inverse proportion to the 
value of our lumber; increase that value and efforts to 
prevent forest fires increase; decrease the value and 
the land offers inducements tending to the destruction 
of the timber. I have already seen a bulletin advising 
loggers to burn their chopping before the dry weather 
each spring, i. e., burn the many trees left standing, 
burn the seed of the new timber crop, burn the shade of 
the soil and the soil itself, also burn the portion of the 
present crop of fir not now wanted, that if always shaded 
will keep, except the sap, for fifty years. 

Laws and police patrol that will prevent forest fires 
and the burning of any cutting not wanted for agricul- 
ture—that, and a tariff to fully protect our low grade 
market, will perpetuate our timber until it is worth cul- 
tivating and the new crop is ready for market. 

Let us educate our people to the value and preservation 
of a crop they are selling for half the cost of repro- 
ducing, therefore, at half its true value. Educate our 
legislators to the enactment of suitable forest preserva- 
tion laws, the careful preservation of our timber reser- 
vations and of our tariff on low grade product. Teach 
all, including our government, the highest priced grade 
of lumber is not always best for their purpose. With 
this assistance the law of supply and demand will work 
out the problem of adequate future lumber supply. 


At the suggestion of W. A. Whitman the association 
was authorized to have the address of Mr. Emerson 
printed in pamphlet form for general distribution and 
to be sent to the ways and means committee and other 
members of Congress, 

Western Hemlock Tests. 

The secretary read the following report from Findley 
Brown, of the Forest Service, regarding tests of western 
hemlock: 

a wish to submit the first progress report on tests of 
airdry western hemlock being conducted by the Forest 
Service in_coéperation with your association. 

During November twenty-nine airdry stringers were 
tested. Fourteen of these came from the Grays harbor 
region and the other fifteen from Buckley. The results 
of these tests show that airdry hemlock stringers are 
decidedly stronger than green ones. The results of the 
tests on thirty green stringers furnished by your asso- 
ciation are contained in Circular 115, ‘‘Second Progress 
Report on the Strength of Structural Timber,” of which 
you no doubt have a copy. The results of these tests, 
compared with those on the airdry stringers which have 
just been tested, show that in the Grays harbor shipment 


the clear, airdry beams were 37 percent stronger than 
the clear green beams; that the airdry merchantable 
beams were 36 percent stronger than the green mer- 
chantable beams, and that the No. 2 airdry beams were 
13 percent stronger than the green beams of the same 
grade. In the Buckley material the clear airdry beams 
were 30 percent stronger than the clear green ones; the 
airdry merchantable beams were 16-4/10 percent stronger 
than the merchantable green beams, and the No. 2 air- 
dry beams were 91 percent as strong as the green beams 
of the same grade. It is probable that the green No. 
2 beams obtained from Buckley were of especially good 
quality, since the strength of these beams was greater 
than that of the clear beams from the same shipment. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from these results 
is that a decided increase in strength may be expected 
only in the better grades of western hemlock. A great 
many minor tests in compression parallel to the fiber, 
compression perpendicular to the fiber, bending and 
shear are yet to be made. At the present time fifteen 
stringers are still seasoning. These will not be tested 
until they have reached a constant weight. This re- 
quires from eighteen to twenty-four hours. 

C. E. Patten thought the association should have a 
committee to consult with the Alaska Yukon Pacific 
Exposition Commission regarding a proper exhibit of 
western woods to be made at the exr -ition next sum- 
mer. He thought a better exhibit ight and in faet 
would be obtained if the commission consulted with the 
lumbermen regarding it. The matter will be taken up 
at the next meeting of the association. - The meeting 
then adjourned. 

Those Present. 
E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
R. L. McCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 
George H. Emerson, North Western Lbr. Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash. 
E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble, Wash. 
A. G. Hanson, White River Lbr. Co., Enumclaw. 
C. E. Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 
E. K. Bishop, E. K. Bishop Mill Co., Montesano, Wash. 
E. W. Demorest, Pacific National Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 
John Dempsey, Dempsey Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
C. E. Patten, Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
Edw. R. Hogg, Atlas Lbr. & Shingle Co., Seattle. 
Lynn H. Miller, Pacific National Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
L. L. Daud, Defiance Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 
Cc. C, Bronson, Day Lbr. Co., Seattle. 


H. D. Taylor, Page Lbr. Co., Buckley, Wash. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. 
P. L. Reese, Wheeler-Reese Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 


J. G. Dickson, Mineral Lake Lbr, Co., Tacoma. 

H. S. Mitchell, Reliance Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

Thomas R. Greenwood, association inspector, Seattle. 

J. A. McWilliams, McWilliams & Henry, Everett, Wash. 

George Kellogg, Mineral Lake Lbr. Co., Tacoma. 

J. H. McWilliams, McWilliams & Henry, Everett. 

J. G. Startup, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Seattle. 

George E. Birge, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. 

M. Elias, Western Washington Lbr. Co., Seattle. 

E. G. McNeeley, E. J. McNeeley & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


Theodore Cogshall, Cogshall-Metskee Mill Co., Sedro 
Wooley, Wash. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle. 

Charles H. Jones, North Western ,.Lbr. Co., Hoquiam, 


Wash. 
O. B. Skewis, Skewis Lbr. Co., Tacoma, 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 28.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange was held at the Missouri Athletic 
Club this evening. A full attendance of members and 
several guests were present. The most important event 
of the evening was the nomination of officers for the 
coming year. The retiring president, Capt. Loyd G. 
Harris, made a brief address, showing what the exchange 
had accomplished during the year. The business of the 
evening followed a dinner of goodly proportions, to 
which the members and their guests sat down at 6:30 
o’clock. Captain Harris’ address was as follows: 

The year just past has been a trying one for the 
exchange, but I am happy to state that with the able 
aid of the gentlemen who comprise the board of directors 
and the members of the exchange, we have six more 
members of the exchange than we had at the com- 
mencement of the year, but the future seems bright, for 
the coming year will certainly be better so far as the 
measuring of lumber is concerned, and we have the 
promise of several new firms who will join the exchange. 
I feel that the permanency of the exchange is now fully 
assured, and believe, as I always have, that it should be 
prominent among all exchanges in this city and should 
not only fully represent all that pertains to the lumber 
trade, but should be first in all questions of public inter- 
est, particularly in the deep waterway movement that 
now commands the attention of the whole country. 

I can not close this message without heartily thanking 
the officers, the board of directors and the exchange for 
the prompt and businesslike manner in which they have 
responded to the calls for meetings and the generous 
compliment paid me by my election a year ago by a 
unanimous vote. 

I have the honor to report some of the work per- 
formed by the exchange outside of its regular business: 

On January 16 a general meeting of the members of 
the exchange was called to formulate a stock list tabled. 

A committee was appointed to attend joint conference 
committee and charter revision for the city of St. Louis. 

The board of directors indorsed the movement to elect 
thirteen freeholders to revise the city charter. A con- 
tribution was made to the joint conference committee 
of $5. 

Invitation extended to the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association to hold the convention of 1909 in St. Louis. 

During the year only one case came before the arbitra- 
tion committee, which was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff. . 

Photos of prominent deceased lumbermen were pre- 
sented to the exchange by Fred Hiem, for which a vote 
of thanks was given. j 

The meeting of the deep waterway convention in Chi- 
cago was attended by the president, W. W. Day and 
R. F. Krebs at their own expense. 

The board of directors indorsed the 
purchase the old fair grounds for a park. 

Resolutions of condolence were passed on the death of 
Mrs. George Hibbard, Howard Watson and William A. 
Drake. : ; “ ‘ 

Correspondence commenced with a banking firm in 
New York concerning the manufacture of grain alcohol 
from sawdust. 

A letter was read from C. F. Blanke, a leading citizen 
and realty dealer, suggesting that the members of the 
municipal assembly be made up of members of the dif- 
ferent organizations, for the betterment of the city. 


movement to 


The matter was referred to the new board of directors 
to be elected. 

President Harris appointed a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, as follows: W. A. Bon- 
sack, F. C. Moore and A. J. Lang, who immediately re- 
tired for this purpose. 

During the absence of this committee Capt. Jack P. 
Richardson, F, A. Waldstein, E. H. Warner, Kelly R. 
Chandler were called upon by the chair for addresses 
and the meeting was intelligently entertained by these 
gentlemen. 

The nominating committee reported the following 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year to be voted 
on at the meeting of January 2, 1909: 

President—W. W. Dings, jr., and J. B. Massengale. 

Vice president—R. F. Krebs and Alcee Stewart. 

Directors—Loyd G. Harris, A. J. Lang, G. E. Cottrill, 
H. Teckemeyer, Tom Powe, F. C. Moore, W. R. Chivvis 
and F. A. Waldstein. 


The five directors receiving the greate&t number of 
votes will be the directors for the ensuing year, and the 
three names receiving the lowest number of votes will 
make up the board of arbitration. 

Mr. Dings declined the nomination for president and 
Mr. Waldstein offered a resolution that the committee 
again retire and select two more names as nominees for 
president, which motion was carried. During the ab- 
sence of the committee Messrs. McConnell, Gatewood 
and Ross were called upon and favored the meeting with 
short and entertaining addresses. Upon the return of 
the committee it reported the following nominations 
for the office of president; J. B. Massengale, Capt. Jack 
P. Richardson and Richard J. O’Reilley. 

Short addresses were given by Julius Seidel, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Club; Mr. Taussig, W. W. Dings 
sr., Mr. O’Reilley and Mr. Milne, after which a vote 
was passed unanimously extending to President Loyd 
G. Harris the thanks of the exchange for the able man- 
ner in which he had filled the office of president and for 
his untiring zeal and efforts for the welfare and up- 
building of the exchange. The meeting then adjourned. 


Those Present. 


Loyd G. Harris J. L. Benas A. H. Tardy 


W. A. Bonsack R. F. Krebs F. Waldstein 

R. J. O'Reilley G. H. Marting J. P. Richardson 
E. H. Warner A. M. Ogden Julius Seidel 

J. A.’ Massengale R. B, McConnell A. H. Bush 

J. L. Scheve A. J. Lang F. 8S. Burbee 

Cc. W. Marting W. W. Milne A. E. Wendling 
A. C. Miller G. H, Barnes R. E. Drake 

J. F. Liebcke G. H. Cottrill F. C. Moore 

W. R. Chivvis Alcee Stewart J. E, Gatewood 
K. R. Chandler W. W. Dings J. M. Schloenbach 
Thomas H. Powe lL. J. Taussig W. C. Howland 
F. C. Harrington T. W. Budde L. F, Ross 


C. W. Allport kK. W. Wiese 
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THE “BUILD NOW” CAMPAIGN, ITS SUPPORT AND INFLUENCE. 


Figures Show Conclusively the Value of American Lumberman’s Publicity Work—Editorials in Leading Papers Instrumental in Spreading Gosp 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE. 
[Editorial from the Chicago Daily News.] 

Have you dreamed of a home of your own, where the 
longings of a renter’s lifetime should come true? A little 
home, but fit—with a screened porch, a vestibule, a recess 
for the refrigerator, electric lights, hardwood floors, windows 
in the closets and everywhere else, a man size bathtub, a 
furnace that heats and a sure enough coal burning fireplace 
instead of that gas burning bluff? 

Now is the time to make your dream come true. 
is plenty and comparatively cheap. Steel products are re- 
duced in price. Cement, lime, brick and building materials 
of all sorts are on band in surplus stocks and may be had 
at reasonable figures. Your savings will go farther toward 
that home of your own now than at any time for years past. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a trade journal, which has 
been telling its readers something of this, says the country 
is suffering with suppressed enthusiasm. Everybody feels 
chock full of confidence, but isn’t doing anything about it. 
In the meantime merchandise accumulates, prices waver, 
factories run-on reduced schedules and shrewd philanthro- 
pists get up em.+~’nent days to induce others to lengthen 
their pay rolls. ~ 

Some sweet day ‘>! all wake up to find that somebody 
left the suppression ‘¢ open and confidence got loose in 
the night.. Then busire.3 and employment and prices will 
boom together. The new crops will begin to move. Freight 
rates will pop and there'll je no more bargains in lath and 
plaster. i 

Don't be caught asleep. Take the tide at its flood. Bear 
a hand to help things along. Buy a lot. See an architect. 
Talk with a building contractor. Spend some money. You'll 
get the little home with the hardwood finish and you never 
car tell how much money you've saved and how much good 
you've done. 


Lumber 


A TIME TO BUILD. 
[Editorial from the New York World. ]- 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN states that the average cost 
of masonry and grading, plastering, plumbing, heating and 
painting on a specific Cleveland job is 28.5 percent less than 
last year. Ten percent, according to the LUMBERMAN, “prob- 
ably represents about the general decline in the retail price 
of building material. Laher though commanding the same 
wages, is effectively cheaper because the better men are kept 
employed when work falls off. Contractors accept smaller 
profits and in some cases take jobs without expectation of 
profit, to hold their men. ‘Taking the country over, the 
LUMBERMAN figures that buildings can be put up from 10 
to 25 percent below last year’s figures. Interest rates on 
loans are no longer inflated. 

For men with capital this is, in every growing section. of 
the country, a good opportunity to erect investment build- 
ings against the certain demand of the near future. For 
home planners there is relatively an even better opportunity 
to get dwellings of special design built not only at a fair 
cost but carefully, properiy and without vexatious delays. 
Not often is there such a chance to save money by render- 
ing the public service of setting idle men at work. 

THE TIME TO BUILD. 
[Editorial from the Atlanta Journal.] 

Dr. Holmes related a whimsical incident to the effect that 
“once upon a time’ an enterprising genius got all the people 
of the world to agree that at a given moment on a certain 
day they would unite in one mighty shout which would make 
such a noise that the signal would be heard on Mars, and 
thereby give notice that the earth was inhabited. 

But when the moment came, after months of preparation, 
everybody looked at somebody else for the signal to give the 
shout—and there was a silence such as never before pre- 
vailed upon the face of the earth. z 

Very much the same condition now exists in the commer- 
cial and industrial affairs of this country. Owing to the 
depression incident to the panic of last fall, the cost of 
labor and building material has fallen. We have an abun- 
dance of material. The fundamental prosperity of the coun- 
try is greater than ever before in our history. Nearly every 
line of business is ready to resume its normal activity and 
a handsome profit awaits every man who invests in building 
enterprises. =) 

But everybody seems to be waiting for somebody else to 
give the signal to begin. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which is recognized as one of 
the greatest trade papers in the country, has called attention 
to this “psychological moment” in a strong and timely 
editorial which should attract attention and should result 
in the immediate realization of the peculiar opportunities 
which now await investments. 

The building trade in Atlanta has shown a remarkable 
revival during the last few weeks, but it is not yet all that 
it might be. Moreover, the present situation offers oppor- 
tunities which should stimulate something more than a mere 
return to normal conditions, while the good news is such 
that it should be passed on all over the South. 

It is hoped that this crusade on the part of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, which may well be regarded as the highest 
authority on the subject, will have a beneficial effect, and 
that building operations will begin before the demands from 
the larger corporations have sent the price of materials soar- 
ing upward again. 


THE TIME TO BUILD. 


[Editorial from the New York Times.] 

Sunday's announcement of a 1,000-foot tower as the cul- 
mination of a business structure, and of the world’s largest 
residence structure, are certain signs that those charged with 
the responsibility of decision regard this as the time to build. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which considers other 
Interests than lumber alone, has conducted an inquiry which 
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resulted in an agreement of many opinions that building 
costs are now 15 to 30 percent below those of recent years. 
* ¥* * Present low costs of material and labor will not 
be available to all, nor to any for long. When speculators 
are taking their losses is the time for investors to build upon 
a basis of, permanent advantage. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD. 

[Editorial from the Buffalo News.] 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN argues in the current issue 
that the time to build is when material and labor can be had 
on the best terms and that time, it insists, is now. The 
country is suffering, it with suppressed enthusiasm. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


This year Chicago builders have profited by the timely 
advice given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During the 
first six months expenditures for buildings were slightly 
below those for the corresponding period of 1907. The 
totals were $29,558,255 and $31,032,500 for 1908 and 
1907 respectively. The expenditures for the first six 
months of this year were involved in the erection of 
5.358 buildings, against a total of 5,094 buildings in 
1907. 

For November, 1908, permits were issued for 818 
structures at a total estimated cost of $10,897,850. In 
November last year the value of the buildings for which 
permits were issued was $2,205,150, and in 1906 $4,615,- 
390, the increase in November, 1908, over the same 
month in 1907 being 394 percent, and over 1906 an 
increase of 136 percent. Records compiled by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN show building in Chicago from 
January 1 to December_29, 1908, to have been on a larger 
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seale than for any corresponding period during the last 
seven years. The permits issued were for a total of 
9,671 buildings to cost $65,790,890, The closest approach 
to this record in value was in 1906, when permits were 
issued for 8,150 buildings to cost $64,430,157. For the 
same period in 1907 permits were issued for 7,675 build- 
ings, the cost aggregating $60,305,920. 

A statement showing the number and cost of bvildings 
from January 1 to December 29 for the last seven years 
is given: 


No. Cost. 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 29, 1908......... 9,671 $65,790,890 
Totals corresponding period, 1907..... . 7,675 60,305,920 
Totals corresponding period, 1906...... 8,15 64,430,157 
Totals corresponding period, 1905...... 6,851 3,823,875 
Totals corresponding period, 1904...... 5,478 49,632,045 
Totals corresponding period, 19038...... 5,073 38,494,020 
Totals corresponding period, 1902...... 5,120 48,769,539 


The foregoing figures show conclusively the value of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S publicity work on the 
BUILD NOW campaign. In this campaign the Lum- 
BERMAN received the hearty and practically unanimous 
support of the Chicago press as well as the leading daily 
and class publications in other cities. Now that the 
year is drawing to a close and the extremely satisfactory 
outcome of this movement can’ be approximated this 
brief review may be of interest. 

The editorial statements made in the Chicago papers 
were instrumental in spreading the BUILD NOW gospel 
among this city’s inhabitants. The press of the coun- 
try, particularly the daily press of Chicago, has lived 
up to its high reputation in carrying on this work. A 
spirit of loyalty to its readers and a devotion to the 
best interests of all the people has characterized its 
utterances on the BUILD NOW question. 

It affords the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a great deal of 
pleasure to reproduce on this page some of the striking 
statements made by the press of Chicago, and also some 
from the New York World, the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
and the Buffalo (N. Y.) News. The marvelous success 
of this BUILD NOW campaign may be attributed to 
two things: the unselfish motives which inspired it and 











the hearty and efficient codperation of the daily and 
class press of the country. 

The record for Chieago for ten months is given: 

Buildings - tit. 

MontTHu— 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 
January ....2.0 soe S06 484 $ 2,570,050 $ 3,285,800 
Lt i ae 520 552 3,634,600 3,338,750 
je arr ee 4,829,300 5,906,400 
BN er cannes 5,920,438 5,336,950 
* ET Se ... 968 1,002 6,042,650 ‘6,120,750 
FUND cco case ccwe.ns -1,108 896 6,561,225 8,043,850 
Pi ne eer ere ee eae ae wecccces Seeseees 
August .......-. ia) eee 872 5,641,050 4,492,275 
September ......... 950 798 5,147,350 5,523,605 
oT ee eer Te . 980 901 6,242,315 4,957,150 
November .......-- 818 496 10,897,850 2,205,150 


Totals ........9,028 8,161 $57,686,820 $49,210,670 


*City hall moved during July and no records available. 


There are everywhere great stocks of lumber, bui! Jers’ 
wares, cement, lime, all classes of building material w: (ing 
for people to use and people will be ready to build ju-t as 
quickly as they recover confidence in the general sts ‘jility 
of the country. 

The wheat harvest has begun in the west and is of snag. 
nificent proportions. There is every prospect that «a: the 
grain crops of the year will be imposing in volume. t is 
well, indeed that the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN and other rade 
papers show intending purchasers how wise they are i’ they 
make their purchases now while prices are somewhat , 


own, 
before the railroads advance rates and before active demand 
sends prices up along the whole line. It is a wise and ‘imely 
article that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents on this ques. 


tion, even if it is a trade journal and may be presunied to 
be animated by a desire to get things started again on the 
good old basis of activity. It is entitled to credit for just 
such work. 

The National Prosperity League is doing the same work 
everywhere. St. Louis tradesmen united not long azo to 
give orders from manufacturers and. jobbers for $5,000,000 
worth of goods sent in on a particular day. Other men, 
saying less about it, are taking on hands, so. that in the 
last thirty days an increase of the employed amounts to an 
estimate of 250,000 persons. Soon, no doubt, we shall be 
too busy to talk about business or do anything but rejoice 
in its return in full measure, but now it is a good thing to 
encourage people to go ahead with their building plans, be- 
cause it is an admirably good time to build and especially 
right here in the city of Buffalo, in spite of the neglect of 
city officials to push harbor improvement. 

THE COST OF BUILDING. 
[Editorial from the Chicago Evening Post. |] 

Cost and consumption are intimately related in every line 
of industry. When meat prices are high the public eats less 
meat; when clothing is dear old suits are made to do; when 
fuel prices soar skyward the public economizes on coal. But 
people must eat and have clothes and keep warm, so there 
is in these lines a fixed minimum of consumption which 
forms a stable foundation for the trade. In the. building 
indusiry, however, conditions are different. When materials 
and labor are excessively dear building operations seem to 
stop entirely. Probably in no other line does cost have such 
control over consumption. 

This fact makes doubly important the declaration now 
made that building cost has been sharply reduced in the 
last -twelvemonth. - In a discussion of this important 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently stated: 

“Labor is cheaper now than it was a year ago, although 
nominally wages are the same. It is cheaper because it is 
better. 

“Materials are cheaper than they were a year ago, not for 
the same reason that labor is cheaper, but in the actual 
prices that’ must be paid.” 

Going into more detail, it is asserted that “as a general 
proposition lumber is now being sold for 10 to 15 percent 
less than last year. *- * * Ten percent probably repre- 
sents about the general decline in the retail price of build- 
ing materials.” Further to demonstrate the reduction in 
building expenses the figures of a Cleveland builder are 
quoted, showing the following percentages of reduction in 
1908 as compared with a year ago: Masonry and grading, 
29; plastering, 46.8; plumbing, 21.9; heating, 22; painting, 
24.5, while lumber is put at $4 to $6 a thousand less, the 
aggregate saving being 28.5 percent. 

With building cost thus reduced more than one-fourth, 
1908 should be marked by an increase unequaled in recent 
years. 


issue 


BUILD NOW. 
[Editorial from Collier’s Weekly.] 

This paper does not often take-the risk of volunteering 
financial counsel. Just a year ago, based upon economics 
and the times, we advised those who had idle money to 
put it in standard stocks and first-class bonds. We now 
venture another bit of advice based upon the coming end of 
the era of depression. If you intend to build soon, do it 
now. Borrow, if necessary, whatever, under your own cil- 
cumstances, is a prudent portion of the cost. All the ele- 
ments for such an operation are cheap. Money loans at the 
lowest rates for years; labor is a little less costly than it 
has been .or years, much lower than it will be for a long 
time to come. The materials for construction, especially 
lumber, are very cheap. Flooring, in most localities, 1s 
20 percent below its price a year ago; and the hardwood 
may be had for the former cost of soft woods. Build now 
for your own advantage; you will employ idle labor, relieve 
dealers of their stocks, and help along prosperity for all. 
For such as reside where the weather makes present build 
ing impossible, the opportunity may wait till spring, but 
surely not much longer. 

BABB OOOO 


A NEW FREIGHT GUIDE. 


Sash and door manufacturers and lumbermen «al 
hardly do without the book of western freight rites 
which has just been issued by the W. J. Hartman (ol 
pany, 195-207 Canal street, Chicago. This book, \ rich 
is handsomely bound but, at the same time, allows s)ce 
for insertion of loose leaves which the company will 


issue as rapidly as changes are made in the var!ous 
tariffs, is one of the best classified freight rate 21's 
which have been furnished the trade in several irs. 
Not only is it alphabetically indexed but class an’ «ol 
modity rates are separated carefully and manufac rer 
of either sash, door or millwork, or lumber, wil! er 

on 


little or no difficulty in ascertaining the proper f: 
rate to all western points, either on carload or les 
carload lots. 
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LOGGING ROAD DIVISIONS UNDER DISCUSSION. 


Continuation of the Hearing Before the Interstate Commerce Commission—Maintenance and Operating Ex- 
penses of Tram Lines—Relations of Logging Roads and Small Communities—Status of the 
Short Length Common Carrier—Intimations of Preferential Contracts— 
: Enlightening Testimony of One Witness. 


‘he previous instalment of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S report of the hearing at New Orleans, La., De- 
cember 17, 18 and 19, of the ‘‘tap line’’ and related 
cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
_— with the testimony of the third witness called, 
D. Williams, a lumber manufacturer: of Thicket, Tex. 
The gs: is here continued with the testimony of one 
of the most interesting witnesses who were heard during 
the three days. 

This witness was Sam Park, president of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex., who, in re- 
sponse to inquiries from Mr. Norton, ni amed and located 
his various mills. 


Mr. Norton—What is the combined daily 
your mills? A. Six hundred thousand feet, 
five cars, 17,900 feet to the car. 

@. Are the logs hauled in to any of these mills by log- 
sing roads? A. Yes, sir; to all of them. 
~ Q. How many miles of logging railroad have you to 
serve these mills? A. We have about fifty-five miles. 

Q. And can you tell the number of feet of logs hauled 
a year over each of the roads? A. Well, Vinton cuts 
about 30,000,000 feet a year, board measure. 

Q. The one at Oakdale? A. That is about the 
size mill. 

Q. The one at 
we are just starting up now. 
a day. 


capacity of 
about thirty- 


same 


Elizabeth? A. That is the 
That is 


new mill; 
about 300,000 feet 


Q. The one at Caleasieu? A. About 100,000 feet. 

Q. Are your logging railroads standard gage? A. The 
Vinton tramroad is a narrow gage; the balance are broad 
gage. About thirty-five miles are standard gage, the rest 
narrow, 

Q. Does the mileage you mention include spurs 
as main line? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do your logging railroads connect with the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe? ton have answered that? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a statement that you can show to the 
commission giving the full information regarding the cost 
of construction and maintenance of main line and spurs, 
together with the cost of operation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you state it from memory? A. No, sir; I 
could not. 

@. Can you tell the cost of maintenance a thousand 
feet of lumber? A. Yes, sir; 68 cents, and the cost of 
ypperating a thousand feet is 47 cents. 

Q. In handling your logs from the tree to where they 
are sawed there is an expense for skidding, also an item 
of expense for hauling to the logging railroad? <A. Yes, 
sir, 





as well 


Costs of Logging and Operating. 


Q. State the cost of these items in connection with 
operation. A. Skidding costs 77 cents, including the 
timber haul. I will state, though, that we use steam skid- 
ders: and the loading cost 34 cents. We use steam 
loaders. 

Q. Do you charge all these items, 
pense of operation and maintenance, 
ging? <A. Yes, sir; 
out the logs. 

Q. After that would still remain the cost of unloading 
and sawing? A. Yes. 

Q. What does that amount to? A. 
pensive; I could not tell offhand. 

Q. ‘That is in the operating expense? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the cost of stumpage? A. We charge 
$3.50 a thousand for our stumpage. That is what it is 
worth. 

Q What is your average 


including the ex- 
to the cost of log- 
that is part of the cost of getting 


That is not ex- 


cost for yarding and shipping? 
A. Well, we have with that the dry kiln. Dry kiln is 70 
cents; planing mill, 45 cents; yarding and shipping, $1.35 
a thousand feet, board measure. 

Q. Have your logging railroads been receiving divisions 
of freight rates on account of shipments of lumber prod- 
ucts from your mills? A. No, sir. 

Q. is that true as to your mill on the Southern Pacific? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. if the Interstate Commerce Commission should au- 
thorize absorption of the cost of hauling logs and lumber 
do you think the condition would be equitable to all con- 
cerned? A. No, sir. 

). Why not? A. I 
lo arrive at it. 

Q. Would there be any way to reduce all the shippers 
toa common basis? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. My question is, would there be, in your opinion, any 
way that the commission could reduce all the shippers to a 
“onmon basis so as to have an equitable tramroad allow-- 
ance’ A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What would it be? A. 


do not think there is any fair way 





Cut them all out. [Laugh- 


Q What would you call a logging railroad? What do 
you mean by logging road? <A. A tramroad laid down to 
snake in your logs. 
Q. Do vou mean 
miliy A. Yes, sir 
Q. Without which 
sir, 


that it is a necessary adjunct of a 


4 mill can not be operated? A. Yes, 


Hypothetical Bases of Equity. 


Q. Suppose the saw mills are located on logging roads 
at points remote from the junction of the standard railroad 
‘onnection, involving the handling of lumber as well as 
logs: would that change your views? A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? Have you any reason to give? A. There 
is some object in putting the mill out away from the rail- 


road, for better labor facilities; some profits to be derived 
‘rom commissions; you may have a townsite to dispose ot 
the lots: there are many reasons. Rents are our principal 


object —the rents for buildings. We rent our buildings and 
We derive a good rental from them. 

Yeo You own the mill, town, land and everything? A. 
es sir. 

Q. Rent the stores? <A. No, sir. We have 
“OMpany for the stores. 

Q. Now, suppose that along one of these logging lines 
there develops a iocal business hauling for a farming com- 
munity or something of that sort; would that alter your 
opinion as to the equitableness of tap line divisions? A. 


a separate 


Why not? A. We are not engaged in any industries 
thai kind up on our line. 

. Would any receipts picked up in that way by the 
‘ram line company be something in addition to their reve- 
ies tvom divisions? A. I presume so; yes. 

Q. Would this opinion of yours be changed if the tram 








line’ hauled mail and express? A. Yes, sir. Naturally it 
would get some revenue out of mail and express. 

Q. Would the fact that it hauled mail and express be 
in your mind a sufficient reason for allowing tram divisions? 
= would that change the status of the matter at all? A. 

That is according to the extent of the mail and express 
they hauled. That is a pretty broad question to answer. 

Commissioner Clements—Did any of your roads ever have 
an allowance in times past? <A. No, sir; we have been 
offered them but never accepted them. 

Commissioner Clements—Why did you not accept them? 
A. In my opinion, it is just a means of cutting prices of 
lumber; that is all. It is pretty hard to tell where the 
thing would wind up. 

Mr. Jeffrey—Do I understand you to say that neither 
the St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf nor the Atchison gives you 
allowances ? "A. No, sir. 

Mr. Norton—I was assuming, referring to the small com- 
munities, that none of the logging roads were very large. 
Aside from the effect of the logging divisions on rates, as 
you have answered the commission, or prices of lumber, 
would it have any effect on the maintenance or stability 
of rates or the instability? A. I do not quite get your 
question. 

Q. What is your opinion about the allowance of tram 
line divisions, if they affect rail rates? <A. I think it is 
nothing more or less than a means of cutting rates. 

Q. Does it affect the stability of rates? <A. Yes, sir. 

q. To illustrate, if the tram division allowed to a tram 
road were 4 cents and the rail transportation rate 26 cents 
the published tariff would be 26 cents; what would the 
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They would hold on to 
they would give it to the 


freight? A. 
could; if not, 


shippers be paying for 
the 4 cents if they 
customer. 

Q. Have 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During what 
the year 1907 
year. 

«. What was the cause of 
got too low for us. 

Q. Well, could you have operated even at the low rates 
you mentioned— lumber prices you mentioned had you been 
receiving tram divisions? A. Yes, sir; I suppose we could 
if we got enough division. : 

Q. Would 4 cents a hundred of a tram division have 
enabled you to operate ? A. Probably we could; yes, sir. 
It would be $1.25 or $1.50 a thousand. 

Q. Do you know of any nills that were operating while 
you were shut down? A. Yes, sir. 


your saw mills been closed down this year? 
time? A. We closed down the last of 
and kept closed down until August 1 of this 
Lumber 


your closing? A. 


“Strings” on a Proposition. 


Commissioner Clark—You say you have been offered these 
tap line allowances and did not accept them? A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Clark—Did the offer carry with it a pro- 
posed obligation on your part? A. No, sir. 

Commissioner Clark -Any reciprocal obligation? A. They 
asked us to incorporate our ow and perform some service 
which we have been really doing all the time just the same. 

Commissiover Clark—Did it carry with it any proposition 
of any kind about routing your freight or giving your freight 
toa particular road? A. Yes; oh, yes. 

Commissioner Clark—Then there was to be, if you accepted 
it, some reciprocal arrangement of that kind? ‘A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Clark—And that is why you were not will- 
ing to accept it? A. That and other reasons. There are 
a "good many little compliances you had to meet with that 
we did not like. I do not know what they are now. 

Mr. Pierce—What sort of compliances do you mean? 

Commissioner Harlan—Uniform system of accounts? 

Commissioner Clark—F X 3's? 

Mr. Pierce—-Is that what you refer to? 

The witness—It required a whole lot of knowledge of the 
railroad business to get us as much divisions as the otiier 
fellow was getting. 

Mr. Pierce—You have about as much of that as anyone, 
haven’t you? 

Commissioner Maybe 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Pierce—-You were to comply with the interstate com- 
merce act and the state jaws necessary to be complied with 
in case a railroad is incorporated? A. No, sir. 

Q. Those did not enter into the consideration at all? 
A. Well, I presume they were all talked of at the time. 


Clark that is why he kept out. 


Irksome Reciprocal Arrangements. 


Q. What compliances are you talking about 
compliances ? A. The question of 
of a lasting kind. 


what other 
whether the thing was 


4 


Mr. Dierce—-Well, I do not know what you are 
about. A. Give me a question you want answered. 

‘), You said you did not want the business on account 
of the compliances you had to make. I want to know what 
was in your mind in regard to that. A. Well, there is the 
question as to whether you could get as much as they were 
paying your neighbors. F 

Q. But as it is now you know you are not getting any- 
thing and your neighbors are getting something? A. — 
have been living in the hope that those would all be can 
celed before this. 

Q. ‘Then it was not because of any compliances that you 
would have to make? 5 

Mr. Norton I suggest that you use the term of the com- 
missioner, “reciprocal arrangements.’ 

Mr. Pierce—I am talking in his words 1n4 * do not under- 
stand what he means by “compliancer does not agree 
with the commissioner. 

Commissioner Clements—You saic 
you did not want to get it by mak 
upon you. What did you mean by 

The witness—Well, I had it inves ated pretty thoroughly 
by our traffic manager and he gave me a full account of all 
the things that we would have t« do, and taking all those 
things into consideration and tie likelihood of these divi- 
sions being canceled I concluded .t would not pay us to go 
into it. 

Mr. Pierce—What are some of those things? A. He made 
a pretty general statement. {[ haven't it with me now. 

4. Can you name some’ A. One of the reasons, we 
would have to keep a car repairer for the cars turned over 
to us. 

Q. That is on 
not? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is another 
the other things. 

Q. Did he say you would have to keep accounts in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? A. I suppose so; yes. 

Q. That was what you had in mind? A. I just took it 
from a general statement he turned over to me. 

Q. He reported that if you did not comply with the 
Interstate rules that would carry with it a punishment? 
A. I did not consider that. 

Q. You know that is a fact?-:4. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew you would have to publish your tariffs, 
didn’t you, or concur in tariffs? A. No, sir; I did not 
think we had to publish any tariff. 

Q. If you got divisions of through rates? A. The roads 
we were to connect with did not publish any tariff. 

Q. Do you mean the Santa Fe does not publish any 
tariff? A. The road at that time—the St. Louis, Watkins 
& Gulf. 

Q. ‘They publish tariffs now, don’t they? A. I do not 
think so. "rhey may have lately but not unless very lately 
1 would say within the last six months. 

Q. Do you regard it as worth anything to a road to 
assume all these obligations of complying with the rules of 
the commission and keeping accounts and assuming the 
responsibilities of fines that may be imposed on account of 
the safety appliance act and the expense and burden and 
cost of keeping equipment in such condition as the act 
requires—to assume all these various obligations that go 
with the issuance of a charter to a railroad? A. There is 
undoubtedly considerable expense about it. 


talking 


‘thing like that 
iny compliance es put 
»mpliances” ? 


account of the safety appliance act, is it 


thing? <A. I do not remember all 


Cancelation’s Effects on Small Communities. 


@. You stated just now that the only way to correct 
this thing was to cut them all out; what are you going to 
do with a railroad that has extended sixty or seventy miles, 
in full operation, where communities have grown up along 
it and a great many people are dependent upon that road 
for accommodations—-what are you going to do with a road 
of that kind? A. That is a pretty difficult question to 
answer unless you know the number of people living along 
the road. 

Q. 1 will say 100 people, er 500; say a town where they 
have invested money in homes, have had the privilege of 
using this line for shipping goods or being carried over it; 
what are you goiag to say about a proposition of that kind? 
A. I do not think the saw mill ought to have anything to 
do with the road if it is strictly a saw mill business. 

Q. These peovle have the investment, the railroad is 
there; we are not dealing with a theory but with an actual, 
stubborn condition that exists. A. My company is not per- 
mitted to own stock in other companies. 

Q. I am not talking about your company; 
about your proposition to cut them all out. 

Mr. Norton—The question implies that if the divisions are 
cut out the tramroad can not haul for the public. 

Mr. Pierce—If you want to put it that way—we will take 
that phase of it. Is that your proposition, then? 

Mr. Norton—That is your propvusition. 

Mr. Pierce—Well, take it that way; 
standpoint. 

Commissioner Clark—Answer yes or no. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pierce—You say that you closed down on account of 
not getting a division? <A. No, sir. We never asked a 
division. 

Q. You were asked the question by Mr. Norton that if 
you received.a division of 4 cents you could operate. A. 
The ineaning of the question as I took it was that if we 
could get $1.50 more we could run. 1 think probably we 
could. 

Q. ‘That was in the way of divisions. 
have run. You said you knew of mills that did run when 
they received them? A. The mills on the Kansas City 
Southern ran and some mills in Mississippi and a number of 
mills ran right along. 

Q. Any in your particular 
there was a mill—mills all 
Charles mills ran. 

Q. ‘Those mills were getting divisions, 
lines? A. I could not say. 

. You do not know whether they were 
they got divisions or not? A. No, sir. 


I am talking 


answer from your 


You said you could 


neighborhood? <A. Yes, sir; 
around our place. The Lake 


were they—those 


running because 


A Matter of Discrimination. 


Q. Do I understand you, in plain language, to say or 
mean-+-to have the commission understand you to say—that 
the giving of divisions to the small lines which have been 
designated as logging lines or saw mill lines is a matter of 
discrimination? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your theory is that they 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Every one of them? A. 
long enough with business enough on them 
pretty difficult question for me to answer 
specific road. 

Q. Take the Tremont & Gulf road; the evidence on this 
record shows that the lumber companies in that case belong 


all ought to be cut out? 
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to the same parties that the railroad company does and 
that they have passenger service with towns on their lines 
und are doing 2 general business, the same as the Rock 
Island road, for instance: is it your contention that in a 
ease of that kind the divisions should be cut out? A. lam 
not acquainted with that road. 

Q. Assuming those conditions, should the divisions | 
cut out? A What is the length of the road? 

q. 1 think it is about sixty or seventy-five miles, A. 
Ruuning passenger trains? 

Q 1 think so. A. Telegraph business ? 

Q. L think so, express business and everything else, but 
the stock of the saw mill company is owned by the same 
peeple who own the stock pf the railroad company. <A. 
do not see how they can own railroads and do a lumber 
business without discriminating. 

. We will assume that these companies are not operat 
ing in violation of the law as to the matter of incorporation. 
é I think they ought to be separated and not permitted to 
do business together. 

®. You do not think the same man who owns stock in 
the Tremont & Gulf Railroad Company should be permitted 
to own stock in the lumber company? A. say each of the 
concerns should stand on its own bottom. 


Cost of Stumpage. 


Q. They have entirely separate organizations in this 
case and are operated separately. You said a while ago 
that you charge $3.50 for stumpage; what did you mean 
by that? A. That is what we carry our stumpage on our 
books at; what we said it cost. 

Q. That does not represent the actual cost? <A. Yes: 
that is our book value. 

Q. Lam not talking about your book value. It does not 
represent the actual cost? A. Yes. 

Q. You debit that as a uniform basis for arviving at 
your cost of production? A. Yes: we invoice. 

Q. You charge stumpage that might cost you $10 up at 
3.00 just the same as you would stumpage that cost you 
$2.50, so it does not represent actual value at ally <A. Well, 
we invoice our stumpage the same as we do our lumber on 
the yard. 

Q. It is an arbitrary figure adopted by you? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you give any attention to the rate features of 
your business? A. Not a great deal. 

Q. You have given up expressing an opinion about ques- 
tions of that kind?’ A. No. We are shut out of some ter 
ritory. That is all I know. 

Q. Shut out of competition with whom? <A. Well, I 
could not say just who it was. Our Chicago man has been 
making the most complaint about it. The Chicago rates 
and the Milwaukee rates are unfavorable for us in that 
district up there. 

4). What people are operating theres A. 1 could not 
say as to that. 

You are aequainted with a large blanket territory 
existing down west of the river, are yeu not’ A. - do 
not Know it. 

0 You do net Know the rates to St. Lonis. Cairo and 








Thebes * \ I think ES cents from our territory and 16 
from the other 

@. A targe blanket territory, is it not, covering a wide 
area A Yes, sir, 

oO Have vou given any cousideration as to the quwestion 


whether that blanket ought to be broken up or not? AL No, 
~Ir 

Q Would you be willuig--where is your mill located ; 
\ Ouv mills are located in Cateasieu parish, this state. 

) The southern part of the state’ A. No, sir: in the 
very northern part of Calcasieu parish, about sixty tiles 
nerth of Lake Charles. : 

Q Phat is in the southern part of the states A. I 
think the third parish from the Gulf. 

0 Would you like to see your neighbors a hundred miles 
aerth of you have a less rate to Cairo and Thebes than you 
nave’ A. Not if the southern ones have the rate too, 

@. Loam talking about breaking up the blanket and 
siving the people north of you a rate based somewhat on 
mileage and distance and not carrying all this large territory 
on the same rate. <A. I have not gone into that enough to 
unswer that question. 


Interrelated Ownership. 


Judge Garwood—-About what acreage has the Industrial 
Lumber Company, owned or controlied? A. IL would say 
it is something like 130,000 acres. 

0) How much did you purchase from the Southwestern 
Lumber Company? A. About 60,000 acres-—62,000 or 
5.0000), 

() In what parish is that mostly situated’ <A. That is 
ieu, Vernon, Rapides and St. Landry. 
What character of ipstrument do you acquire that 

It would not be a warranty deed, would it? It 
is a contract, is it not’ Would it be warranty ? 

Q. Loask is it a deed covering fee simple tithe? A. A 
fee simple title, without the oil or mineral rights. 

Q. You acavired that from the Southwestern Lumber 
Company. I understood you to say that you objected to a 
lumber company owning steck or interested in a_ railroad 
company. Ilave you any objections to a railroad company 

i stock or interested in 2 lumber company’ A. I 
it is ahout the same thing: yes. 

4). You think it is about the same thing? Who is the 
president of the Southwestern Lumber Company? <A. Mr. 
Ripley, FE. VP. Ripley. 

4. Who is the president of the Atchison, Topeka «& 
Santa Fe Railway Company: <A. Mr. Ripley. 

Q. Didn't you, as president of the tndustrial Lumber 
Company, purchase your lumber rights in the parishes of 
Caleasieu. Vernon and Rapides from Fe. VP. Ripley, president 
of the Southwestern) Lumber Company and_= incidentally 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

. Low much do you owe the Southwestern Lumber 
Company, of which the president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company is aiso president? <A. I think 
it is about S2.500,000 right now. 

Q. Can you say how many stockholders of the Santa Fe, 
principal stockholders, are likewise stockholders of the 
Southwestern Lumber Company, from whom you purchase\ 
this pine land’ <A. I do not know that they are the same 
stockholders at all. 

Q. Do you know who Victor Morowitz is? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has he , connection with the Atchison, Topeka «& 
Santa Fe railway? Yes: he did have at that time. He 
was chairman of the finance committee, 1 think. 

d. He was a party, was he’ not, to this contract by 
which you acquired these 67.000 acres of land? <A. No, 
sir: I could not say that. Ile had nothing to do with it 
at all. 

(), What interest are you paying the Southwestern Lum- 
ber Company on this debt of S2,500,000%7 A. That, Mr. 
Commissioner, is all in that Star Grain case and the full 
record is in there. I can answer that. 

Commissioner Clements—We understand those facts are 
in the record 

The witness—It is 414 percent. I don't mind telling it. 

Judge Garwood—What is the regular lumber rate that is 
paid now’ <A. Well, I had the occasion to borrow some 
the other day and IT paid 5. 

Q. What is usually the rate? A. That is about as 
much as | want to pay. I do not get any divisions. 















Some Big Timber Transactions. 

Q. Ilave you a copy of the contract of 1805 which you. 
as president of the Industriai Lumber Company, made with 
Mr. Ripley, as president of the Southwestern Lumber Com 
pany? A. I haven't it with me. 

Mr. Norton—That is on file in the other case, the Star 
Grain case. 

Judge Garwood—A supplemental agreement made by those 


companies, a copy of which I have, recites that in addition 
to the consideration of $2,029,092 there were various other 
sums and the carrying out of various and sundry obliga- 
tions by the Industrial! Lumber Company. Now, were there 
any collateral agreements or understandings outside of this 
supplemental contract of 1905 made between you and Mr. 
Ripley’ <A. IL have no contracts. lt think you have them 
both embraced together, from your question. 

Q. No; I do not think so. A. The timber contract was 
a straightout timber proposition. 

Q. What conditions were attached to it’ A. The first 
trade | made with them in building to our two mills, Oak- 
dale and Calcasieu. I made a contract with them to come 
over there first. 

Q. Now, was it a part of the contract of the sale that 
if they cowd build you would buy this timber from them? 
A. No, sir; nothing to do with it. 

Q. No connection between the two? <A. 

» ate. 

Q. I will ask you, Mr. Park, if you state that this sup- 
plemental contract and the contract of 1905 were the total 
understanding between you and Mr. Ripley’ <A. L want to 
say that the first contract was made several months before 
the second contract and we had no thought of the second 
contract when the first was made. No mention was made 
of it. 


None whatever ; 
no 


. The question that I asked you was, whether those 
writings embraced all of the understandings between you 
and Mr. Ripley or his representatives. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any agreement of any kind, character 
or description, expressed or implied, between you as to 
where your tonnage should go? 

Mr. Norton—He answered that once—no other agree- 
ment. 

Commissioner Clements—Well, he can answer that; it 
is a litthke more specific thin the other question. <A 
When he arranged with me to build to our first mill we 
had at that time, of course we had an understanding 
with him that we would give him a preference on busi- 
ness at equal rates. 

Judge Garwood—Was that in writing or not? A. Yes, 
sir; that was in writing; that was in the contract—in the 
contract on file here. 

Q. Is there any other understanding outside of that 
contract? A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that contract in force now? A. Yes, sir. 

Contract Routing Arrangements. 

Q. Do you still consider yourself obligated under that 
contract to give your business to the G., C. & 8S. F. or 
the Atchison, as the cause muy be? *A. Yes. 

Q. ‘Che question suggested is, was that what you mean 
by the word compliances us used in your answer to the 
question of Mr. Pierce a moment ago? <A. No, sir; 
these propositions were made to me long before we ever 
thought about getting the Santa Fe over there. 

Q. What was the length of the road that the Santa 
Fe built for you or at your suggestion or as a part of 
this purchase by you of this acreage? <A. Well, L could 
claim the whole 130 miles; L could claim that my arrange- 
ment with them caused them to build about 130 miles. 
I think it was from Kirbyville to Oakdale. LL was about 
the first one that ever had it up with them to build 
over to that country. 

Q. To that extent you are under just that much obli- 
gution to the Santa Fe? To give them the prefer- 
ence of the tonnage? Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is your mill located with reference to the 
line of the Santa Fe? Locuted on the Santa Fe; 
that is, within a mile or so of it. 

qQ. Are you faithfully complying with these contracts 
and obligations to give ai your tonnage to the Santa 
Fe? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are doing it now? <A. Yes, sir. 

q. You propose to continue to do it? A. We make 
some shipments over the Watkins & Gulf when we can- 
not get cars on the Santa Fe and we do not wait when 
we get ready to make shipments. 

q. You consider you are obligated to give them the 
first call on your tonnage? A. Yes, sir. ‘they are aware 
of all the shipments we do not make over their road; 
we do not conceal that at all. 

Q. Having sustained these business relations, I will 
ask you if you still think it is wrong for a railroad com- 
pany to be interested in a lumber proposition? <A. I 
certainly do; ves, sir. 

Q. You think so? Before you entered into these con- 
tracts how much of a lumber business were you doing 
before you assumed contrary relations with the railroad? 
A. About 300,000 feet a day. 

Q. Did you have any contracts or divisions with any 
other railroads before you took up this connection with 
the Santa Fe? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, is it not a fact that at that time the Santa 
Fe had a division with the Cotton Belt and other roads? 
A. Well, LI cannot well say that it did; but from the 
Star Grain case I presume that it did. 

Q. Did you agree and consent and aequiesce and 
ratify the cancelation of the divisions between the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe and the Cotton Belt when that was 
done? A. They never consulted me about it. 

Q. You made no serious outcry when it was done, at 
any rate? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you feel that in cutting yourself off as a lum- 
berman from that outlet you were carrying on in good 
faith the obligations you assumed when you made this 
contract? A. I did not see that it made any difference 
to our business whether they kept the rates in or not. 
I never made an objection to the cancelation. 

Q. So it was immaterial to you and you still kept that 
position? A. We had two or three years of pretty good 
times and all made money and we did not bother about 
that, but when times got hard, us now, we began to 
figure closely and we wondered how our neighbors could 
do business when we could not. 

Q. Have you any logging arrangements with the Santa 
Fe road? A. No, sir, we have not. We have arrange- 
ments that we could use if we wanted to. 

Q. You say you could do it if you wanted to. Tell us 
what you can do in that line if you want to. A. That 
is all specified in that original contract here. 

Q. We are recently brought into this case. Just tell 
me. A. We ean haul logs over their road eight miles 
at 50 cents a thousand, using our own cars, engines and 
men and working under their orders. 

















Cancelation of Joint Rates. 

Q. Before the Santa Fe inaugurated its policies of 
canceling out divisions with other roads, did you ever 
discuss the matter with them or they with you? A. 
Refore they canceled it? 

Q. Before the cancelation actually took place. A. 
Well, I cannot say that they did. 

@. Could you say that they did not? 

Mr. Norton—When did the Santa Fe cancel? I would 
like to know what the question is about. You mean the 
tap line allowance or the divisions between carriers? 

Judge Garwood—What is your answer to that? Have 
you discussed the question with them? 

The witness—Not prior to cancelation. 

Q. Have you since? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you assented to it? A. I expressed my views 
in the matter, that I thought it was an injustice to the 
lumbermen and that they should treat them all alike. 

Commissioner Clements—That what was an injustice? 
A. To pay some of the rebates. That is practically all 
it is, rebates, and not pay the others. 

Q. When did you first assume the attitude with refer- 
ence to this division, Mr. Park, before or after the con- 
tract which you entered into with the Santa Fe people? 
A. Before. 

You always assumed that attitude? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you expressed that publicly at any time or 


“not satisfied with, Mr. Parks? A. 


place? A. I never offered any lectures of it, | 
position upon it has been pretty well defined. 

Q. Now, since the decision in the yellow pine 
the tenth Interstate Commerce report that quest 
been regarded by all lumbermen as _ practically a 
has it not, Mr. Parks? Has there been any di 
of the matter among lumbermen since then or 
of it? 

Mr. Norton—What question? 

‘the witness—Naturally there has been, yes; th: 
lots of us who were not satisfied with it. 

Commissioner Clark—Just what do you mean \. 


my 
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vere 
, rf = Not satisti: vith 
allowing those tram divisions. We were opposed t 
to allowing tram divisions. 

Judge Garwood—Did you ever get any divisio; 
to the begimning of these relations of yourself 
Santa Fe railroad? <A. No, sir. 

Q. What plants did you have before? <A, 
Oakdale and others in Texas at one time. 

Rights of a Common Carrier. 

Q. You understood in a general way the obli tions 
that the common carrier assumes in Texas, did you not? 
‘lhey are subject to the jurisdiction of the railwa om- 
mission; they are bound to keep books according to 
orders of the railroad commission; they have all to meet 
obligations of common carriers for freight and pas- 
sengers; they must take all who come and serve ai! who 
offer freight; they must equip their locomotives with 
electric head lights; they must run with full train c:ews: 
and other obligations of that character. Do I unde) tand 
you to take the position that a regularly chartered ana 
organized road as such assumes all those obligations to 
the state as well as to the nation, mentioned )y Mr 
Pierce and that cannot take up its rails and go where 
it wants to but must continue to discharge its duties 
as a common carrier—do I understand you to take the 
position at this time that such a road is not, while 
assuming all the duties and burdens of a public carrier 
entitled to the benefit accruing to a public carrie that 
makes a substantial haul? 


hloy 


the 


hon, 


Mr. Norton objected to the question and a cross-fire 
argument ensued. 

Commissioner Clements—The witness may answei 

The witness—There might be a case like this, that a 
company built a mill, say along some trunk line, and 
they got a chance to buy some cheap timber away out 
twenty-five or thirty miles and it might be an induce- 
ment to build a road out there and [ think they hav 
been pretty well paid for their road when they buy theit 
timber at those low prices and then make all the money 
with the road they could make with it out of that propo- 
sition. 

Judge Garwood—Will you kindly answer the question 
I asked you? A. You will have to specify some railroad; 
1 cannot answer a question like that offhand. 

Q. I will put the question in the conerete. Take a 
railroad twenty-five miles long that connects with «2 
trackage right, say making a railroad thirty-six miles 
long, organized under the laws of Texas, chartered as 
such, recognized by the commission and held to os strict 
discharge as a common. carrier, connecting two county 
seats with a haul ot thirty-six miles on lumber, vet 
whed generally-—in aw general sense—by the same in- 
lerests us own a lumber mill situated on and a part of 
the road; do Ll understand you to say that in such a case 
such a road is not entitled to receive the ordinary re 
wards of a common carrier? 

Mr. Norton-—While operating a saw mill? 

Judge Garwood—'ile road does not operate the mill 
rhe lumber company operates a Saw mill. 

Mr. Norton—Two companies being under common own 
ership? 

Juage Garwood—The ownership being substantially the 
Sale, 

The witness—I would have to know who owns the rail 
road and the size of the mill and how much timber lv 
has. I do not think that is a fair quéstion to ask a man 
not knowing the conditions of it. 

Judge Garwood-—-Why? <A. In the first place I am 
opposed to tram divisions, and the chances are that road 
would stop running those trams carrying the mail and 
express if you shut out the tram divisions. 

Q. Well, if regulariy organized and chartered as « 
railway, would you advise me how they are going to 
stop it? <A. Carrying that mail and express sometimes 
is rather «a small proportion compared with the tram 
divisions. 








The Witness as a Lawyer. 

Q. Suppose they carry passengers; have contracts with 
the express companies, run one regular train each was 
each day, according to the laws of the state, and carry 
mail with cars and equipment under the state and 
federal laws; do I understand you now as taking the 
position that such an organization should not receive « 
division of the through rate? A. That is a pretty hard 
question to answer. 

Commissioner Clements—He is not a lawyer and there 
muy be some law involved in the question. 

Judge Garwood—lIt is a fair question. 

Commisioner Clements—Do you think you will get an) 
information from him that will help you to determin: 
your rights in this question? 

Judge Garwood—I hardly think I can, but he his 
assumed to give his opinion in the most general form 
and I propose to show that either he is not entitled tv 
an opinion or does not want to give an answer. 

Commissioner Clements—The question involves qucs- 
tions that the commission may have to pass upon and 
it is hard to get an opinion offhand that way. , 

Judge Garwood—If the witness declines to give ih 
answer to that I will proceed no further, but I would lik« 
to know whether he has an opinion. If he has no opili 
ion let him say so; if he does not wish to answer It 
him: say so. ; 

The witness—If you press me for an answer I wou'd 
say that we are not entitled to divisions. 

Q. Where would you draw the line as to when a rail 
road under those circumstances, with all the legal pars 
phernalia of a railroad, was not entitled to it, and how 
would you do it? 

Mr. Norton—He may not know what the paraphe! 
nalia is. , 

Commissicner Clements—If, he thinks he understands 
the question let him answer. , 

Judge Garwood—Do you base that upon the busines 
done or the mere fact that there is a community own: 
ship in the roads? That is what I want to get 
A. Of course I do not try to deceive myself, but ! 
laboring under the impression that those folks that 
the road own the saw mill and the saw mill is the 
and the railroad the tail— : . 

Q. You base that not upon the amount of busi! 
done in a general sense and the size of the railroad, 
the simple ownership of the stock in both enterpt!: 
by common interests? A. I do not know of any lum!«! 
nor railroad companies but what the lumber concer! 
the principal concern and the railroad is an adjunct 
it. I don’t know of any case of that kind, and | *'! 
hold that the divisions are nothing more nor less 
paying the lumber company so much for their lumbe 

Q. If a railroad company afterward acquires an 1! 
est in the lumber you think it ought to stop runt 
railroad at once? A. I don’t know of any— 

Q. I mean the same interest; let us say the ; 
terest. They own the railroad, own the lumber com! 
but as soon as they acquire the lumber you ey r} 
prive them of the right to be a common carrier: <\: |) 
contract you speak of here that I have—timbe: 
mighty small consideration with the railroad— 
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Limitations of Conclusive Evidence. 
mmissioner Clements -A good deal of time is spent 
on the opinion of this witness. The commission will 
prooably decide this case on the facts and not on the 
vo} on of this witness on a special proposition of this 


ige Garwood—The witness has given his opinion and 
I t L was at liberty to just ascertain the sources of 
his opinion. 
( smmissioner Clements—This seems hardly profitable, 
th: question of his views on that proposition. 
Caylor—How many acres, would you say, in your 
te tory you would call a good timber plants proposi- 


tir A. We do not consider it is possible to build a 
suv. mill unless you have ten years’ cutting. You can 
mie the mill a small one or a large one. If you had 
a ill cutting 30,000 feet you would want enough to cut 
ten years, 

‘ I mean a modern timber plant, not a 30,000-foot 
mi but where they cut a large amount of timber each 
dat A. I think that answers your question; you would 
have to have a ten years’ cut. 


‘ What size would that be? A. Name the size of 
vO mill. 
“ «@ $00,000 feet. A. In our territory that is 20,000 feet 
‘A y—20,000 feet to the car, 300 days in the year, 50,000 
or 6,000 acres; I can figure it out, but that is it roughiy. 
owners would expect to build a logging road. 


Influences on Stumpage Values. 


( Do you know of any such timber plant in your 
section of the couytry where the value of the stumpuge 
is Jess in amount when twenty miles away from the 
railroads or when their mill is away from the railroad? 
A. | know that our timber is worth a good deal more 


now than when we bought it. 
() It does not make much difference where the tim- 
bn plant is so far as the trunk line is concerned? 


A. No, sir. 

«. Then when you said the building of the road en- 
hunces the value of the timber you would chunge your 
testimony in that respect? A. I do not think so; no, sir. 

«). Is it not true that the tact that railroads allow 
divisions in this section of the country in the southwest 
or in the south, the tact that they allow the divisions, 
and that faet alone, whether the plant is near a trunk 
line or not, enhances the value of the timber plant and 
makes it equal with the value of the timber that is 
located alongside the trunk line’ Is it not a fact that 
the interests that have bought up the timber lands and 
ewned them in the past have bought on the basis of 
logging divisions and are holding on those prices? 
A\. We do not buy ourselves on that basis. 

Q. Is it not a notorious fact that they are holding 
timber lands in your neighborhood at from $40 to $50 ua 
thousand fifteen, twenty or thirty miles away from any 





trunk line? A. Yes, sir. If it is good timber it is 
worth that. i . ‘ 
«). If it were not for these logging divisions and the 


possibility of building a common carrier, a logging road, 
to their plant their value would diminish instantly 75 
percent? A. IL did not say so. 

Q. Well, it would not be a timber proposition at all, 
would it? A. I don’t know of anybody who is rushing 
timber on to the market. 

®. You do not answer the question. A. I do not know. 
There is very little timber for sale. 

Q And they are holding it at a high price on the 
basis of the logging road division and the fact that they 
can connect with a trunk line and get a division and 
build a common carrier and develop the country? Is 
not that one ot the considerations entering into the in- 
creasing value of a timber proposition today? A. I do 
not know of any timber in the country that is large 
enough to justity building a railroad to it. 


Q How «about the -- school tract? <A. 1 rather 
think there is a road close to that, a very few miles. 
Q) rhat has been built by a logging industry, has it 
not? A. The Santa Fe went alongside of it. 


Voluntary Testimony. 
«. You came here on a subpoena, did you not? A. No, 


() You were brought here by the Santa Fe, were you 
hot A. No, sir; I knew of the case and. 1 am much 
interested in the case. I am here with .my own attor- 


4). Did you come here on your own initiative? A. Yes, 


(). Not at the request of Mr. Coleman or Mr. Norton? 
A. No, sir, Ll was at the former case. They requested 
me to come in that case of the Star Grain and I became 
interested in it. 

Q. hive years ago when you were commencing another 
plent proposition would you have retused a division if 
offered to you by a railroad company? <A. I did retuse 
it; yes, sir. 

. Why did you refuse it five years ago? <A. I could 
not say; it was five years ago. 

Q Before you entered into this contract with the 


Sanuc Fe, running a mill at Vinton and other places? 
A. | think I answered that question. 1 did refuse the 
division at that time. 

. Why did you refuse the division at that time? 
\. Lt did not think it was a substantial proposition. I 


did not think it would hold. I thought it a means of 
cutting rates, , 

Paternal Attentions. 
_& We will say four years ago or one year after the 
Central Pine case against the V., S. & P. railroad and 


otl when the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that under certain condiaons it was justifiable to give 
logging road divisions. In the case of that appeal at that 
tim did you refuse to take a division because you 
thouslt it an unstable proposition or because you thought 
: \ = A. Well, I did not think it would hold; 
WO! ast. 


Q Did you not receive at that time notification from 
the trunk line, over which you shipped first, telling you 


that vou had a right to incorporate and telling you how 
to it, and that they would do all this work for you? 
A. ould not say as to that. 


@. Do you remember of a lumber company receiving 
os proposition at that time? A. I could not say as 
ot t 


Q id you ever hear that proposition discussed, that 
the ilroad companies offered to organize and see that 
you ud was developed into a real common carrier and 
ba attend to it for you and give you a division? 

‘ Norton—What company? 





Caylor—The road you are shipping over. 
witness—I could not say that 1 did. 
Caylor—You have heard of that proposition, have 
yo t? A. I coujd not say that I did; no, sir. 

\ Norton—What road does he refer to, Mr. Park? 


M Caylor—The Southern Pacific. Don't you know 
tha ie Iron Mountain informed every mill plant along 
its that they would do this work for them and show 
x how to run the business and take care of their 
stat and start them in this manner? A. [F do not 
kn s I do. 
fi West—Do you intend to offer evidence to that 

Caylor—Yes, I do. 
nS West—You are absolutely misinformed as to the 
bf _ Belt and the Santa Fe; they never made any 
su ffer, 

ral Miller—Do you know what company did? 

ur-sided diseussion between counsel ensued at this 
poi . . 


Mr. Caylor—I believe you said that you did not wish 

to encourage the use of this road as a common carrier, 
did you not? _A. Yes; we do not want to do any pas- 
senger or freight business along that road. 
.@. What was your idea in not doing that work? Is 
it that you-wish the privilege of taking it up and remov- 
ing it? A. We did not want to have to run a regular 
train. All the business of that kind that we do we do 
lor nothing. We haul passengers over that road for 
nothing now and haul freight over it for nothing for 
everybody who”lives down there, but we do not run any 
regular trains. 

Q. Is it not true that you wished to surrender the 
advantage of divisions rather than incur the obligations 
of a common carrier? A. We have no divisions and I 
am opposed to rebating on shipments. 

Commissioner Clements—He has stated that he did not 
want to incur these liabilities. 

Mr. Caylor—Have you been in the business yourself of 
an acting sales agent in the selling of lumber? A. Yes, 
sir; 1 would say probably within the last two years. 
I'wo years ago | used to be pretty active—even a year 
ago. I used to look after our own sales at our general 
ottices in Beaumont, 

Q. You sell most of your product in Texas, do you not? 

A. I could not say that we do. We have a pretty gen- 
eral business. We_ sell in Old Mexico a good deal, 
some in Texas, in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Ohio. Of course, the eastern territory we are cut out of 
some now. Our Chicago manager looks after that and he 
has been complaining for the last six or eight months 
und is complaining now all the time. 

Q. Why? A. Rates are against us. 

Q. What rates are against you? <A. I could not say 
as to that. We can not pay the rates and our other bills 
where there are rebates paid. We get into other terri- 
tory where we have an even break. 

_Q. Is it not true that the rate east of the Mississippi 
river is 2 cents less than the rate west? A. I could not 
say us to that. Our Chicago munager is the man who 
complains about the rates up there. 

Q. Do you consider of uny advantage to your com- 
puny “the fact that you could negotiate a loan to the 
uggregate amount of $2,500,000? A. No, sir; no advan- 
tage, 

Mr. Greer asked for and was given by the witness a 
description of his tram lines, their general direction and 
length. 


Going Over Old Testimony. 


Mr. Greer—None of those roads is organized as a com 
mon carrier? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have no regular train schedules? A. No, sir. 

Q. The positions of the road shift with the timber you 
are cutting? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you haul any lumber? A. We did for a while, 
a lot of it. 

: Q. Between what points? A. From Oakdale to Eliza 
yeth, 

Q. Where is Oakdale? A. By our line it is twenty- 
two miles. We have two mills, the Calcasieu and Oak- 
dale at Oakdale, and we have another mill at Elizabeth 
After the Santa Fe got to Oakdale we turned the lum 
ber over to that road. 

Q. ‘that was in pursuance of your contract? <A. No; 
it had nothing to do with it. We hauled it over twenty- 
two miles and gave it to them. We do not do that now 

Q. What is the weight of your rails? A. They ar 
35s and 45s. 

Q. You run that track practically on the surface of 
the ground, don’t you? A. It is a pretty good road, not 
a poor one but one we expect to use tor twenty-tive 
years or more. It is well graded up and bridged. It is 
jJevel country and there is not much grade. It is stand 
ard gage. 

Q. ‘this timber contract that you have with the Santa 
Fe wil! last during the life of your timber, will it not? 
A. No, sir. We expect to pay them off, 1 think, in about 
two years for the last payment. 

Mr. Caylor—It will lust as long as your bonds ure out” 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norton—My recollection is that in the Star Grain 
case at Kansas City you were examined ut length by our 
friends of the Cotton Belt regarding your reiations with 
the lumber company and the Santa Fe. <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that gone into in detail? A Yes 

Q. Did you say in that cuse also why you besoughit 
the Santa Fe to extend its line to Oakdale? A. Yes, sir 

Q. You just stated now that you hauled lumber before 


the Sunta Fe got into thut neighborhood. <A. Yes; we 
could get no cars. 

Q. Was that the reason-that you wanted the Santa 
Fe to get to Oukdale? A. Yes; to get sume cul 


Mr. Park was here excused. 
(To Be Continucd.) 





THE TIMBER PROBLEM AND PROCEEDS IN MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 29.—State Auditor S. G. 
Iverson, in his biennial report to the Minnesota legis- 
lature, makes a full statement of the timber problem 
and recommends that the law for the sale of state tim- 
ber be amended to provide that only mature and dry 
timber be sold and that cutting be done under state 
supervision. He would also have starting of open fires 
in forest areas entirely forbidden and organize a strong 
department under the state forest commissioner to en- 
force this regulation, dle favors creating a separate 
department under a state land commissioner to take 
charge of state timber and mineral deposits as well as 
the land. 

Mr. Iverson’s report shows that the permanent school 
fund of the state has received $5,502,382.90 from sales 
of timber, and $497,407.27 has gone into the permanent 
university fund, $114,170.44 into the internal improve- 
ment land fund and $393,022.01 into the swamp land 
fund. The receipts from timber sales in 1907 were 
$573,871.09, and in 1908 were $535,315.36. The total 
in the last four years has been $2,089,662.67. The state 
still owns 3,000,000 acres of land, largely cutover, but 
much of it still timbered. 

Mr. Iverson’s discussion of the timber problem begins 
with a quotation from the President’s message of De- 
cember 8 in regard to saving the forests. He then dis- 
cusses it as follows: 





The timely warnings of the President must be heeded. It 
is well known that forests have an influence on the steady 
flow of water, climatic conditions and temperature, and 
these affect agriculture, manufacturing and commerce, the 
mainsprings of prosperity. It is more than a local question. 
No state in the Union was more richly endowed by nature 
in wealth producing resources than Minnesota. Our great 
prairies, forests of hardwood and pine, iron ore deposits, 
lakes and river systems were pointed to with pride by 
every citizen. The hardwood forests on hillsides and open- 
ings, skirting the streams in the sovthern and southeastern 
part of the state, have nearly disappeared; the same is also 
true of the big woods of the Minnesota river. The white 
and norway pine belt, north of the Twin cities, mainly east 
of the Mississippi river, is but a memory, for thousands of 
farm homes now cover the land where once stood majestic 
pine forests. For more than fifty years there has been a 
large annual cut of pine and similar timber for lumber, and 
yet at this time our state has more standing timber than 
any other state east of the Rocky mountains. ‘This area 
extends from Cook county to the edge of the Red River val- 
ley. Within this vast timber covered area are the head 
waters or sources of several important river systems, the 
waters flowing north to Hudson bay, east to the Atlantic 
ocean and south to the Gulf of Mexico. Up to the present 
time these rivers have had a steady flow of water for navi- 
gation purposes, and for several of the greatest water powers 
in the country. Great dams have been constructed for the 
development of electric energy and many more can and will 
be built. What will be the condition of these great river 
systems when the timber cover shall be destroyed, thus 
drying up countless millions of tiny reservoirs and springs ? 
The answer is even now found in many parts of our coun 
try, and terrible evidences are recorded from some of the 
older countries of the world. Fortunately the agitation 
for the preservation of these natural resources began in 
Minnesota before our rich inheritance was all spent. It is 
fortunate also that in this movement we have the active 
coéperation of many large private owners of timber lands 
and an awakened public sentiment. Minnesota, by its trust 
land holdings of about %,000,000 acres, most of it in the 
remaining timbered area, is therefore particularly interested 
in this question. 

Well informed men have said that at the present rate and 
under the usual method of stripping the land, all the mer- 
chantable timber will have been cut in twenty-five years. 
Whether it is twenty-five or fifty years, the present genera- 
tion should not calmly view the gradual extinction of this 
natural resource, but we should at once inaugurate a prac- 
tical plan to preserve and restore our forests for future 
times. For forty-six years it has been the state’s policy 
to sell its pine timber, above a certain size of growth, sepa 
rate from the land when the timber was reported subject 
to waste or loss. The chief destroying elements of standing 
timber, both old and young, are wind storms and fires. 
Losses from storms have not been serious, but fires have 
destroyed vast quantities of all kinds of growing timber. 
If fires can be kept away from young timber, nature would 
at onee begin a perfect system for restoring the forests. 
But after the large timber has been cut out, fires have 
usually followed soon after, and the young trees, represent- 








ing several years’ growth, have been burned with the slash 
ings and debris. We can therefore conclude that fire is the 
real enemy of reforestation and should direct our efforts to 
stamp it out or effectively control it. 

If the state owned all the standing timber it would lx 
comparatively easy to solve the fire problem, but there ar¢ 
thousands of private owners, with large and small holdings, 
who ‘have a right to cut and sell their land and timber, 
which when cut usually results in damaging fires, and in 
certain seasons conflagrations of wide extent. Cooperation 
with private owners is indispensable. The matter of taxa 
tion is likewise very important to private owners who 
desire to keep their lands for either forest reserves or 
experimental tree culture. A systematic organization capa 
ble of controlling fires would require a number of reliable 
rangers, and would be quite costly, but 1 believe the large 
interests, of both lives and property involved, would warrant 
the expenditure. Private land owners would unquestionably 
be glad to share the cost in proportion to their holdings. 
These rangers could perform the duties of state timbe: 
cruisers and game wardens in addition to their work as fire 
wardens. By selling only the mature or dead timber, and 
protecting the growth of the young trees, which I believe is 
entirely practical and feasible, the state trust funds would 
have a large perpetual income from that. sources 

The existing law for the sale of timber was framed years 
ago when pine only was considered of much value, and its 
provisions were mainly made to cover operations in that 
kind of timber. Now we have many varieties of swamp and 
upland timber, each very valuable and each handled in a 
different way. We have vast quantities of spruce pulpwoo', 
usually sold by the cord; cedar for tlie various kinds of 
poles, and tamarack for ties or piling. Our law should be 
amended with special reference to these mixed kinds of 
timber. Our state timber board, consisting of the governot 
attorney general, state treasurer and state auditor, should 
have larger powers as regards our timber transactions, and 
should be empowered to make rules and regulations covering 
matters of detail incident to the timber business. 

experimental tree planting should be encouraged whe 

ever necessary. Protection of the young timber from fires 
would be less expensive and perhaps would more effectively 
restore our forests than actual tree planting. It would be 
quite expensive to plant the trees in the first instance and 
they would require fire protection the same as the natural 
growth. But where the native trees can not get a start, 
young trees should be planted and protected. ' 
“ ‘The state forestry board should have greater scope for its 
operations and it should be supplied with funds to actually 
begin the planting of trees, and the purchase of cheap land 
for such purpose. There are more than 60,000 acres of 
timber now growing in the southern and western prairie 
counties, in groves of from two to ten acres each, planted 
under a tree bounty law, enacted by otr legislature thirty 
years ago. This law gave $2.50 an acre on not exceeding 
ten acres and for not more than six years. The timber is 
there today to give evidence of the wisdom of that kind of 
encouragement. We need more trees, not only in the north 
ern counties but in every part of the state, in fact in every 
county? No state bureau can do it all, but must work 
through county and township organizations and individuals 
Every farmer’ should be encouraged to plant and keep up 
five or ten acres of good timber. The State University has 
a forestry department where theoretical tree culture Js 
taught, followed by practical training in the woods. The 
graduates from this school should find employment in Min 
nesota. County authorities might be authorized by law to 
employ a competent forester, if they wished to do so A 
trained forester, working with the aid of township supe! 
visors, could in a very few years show splendid results 
Barren hillsides and destructive dry runs might be restored 
to their primitive beauty if nature is given a fair chance 
The wisdom, of preserving the water courses and providing 
timber for future generations can not be questioned rract 
of land that can be made tillable by drainage or otherwise 
for agriculture will be needed and so used wherever situated, 
but nonagricultural lands, wherever practical, should | 
set aside for growing forests 

The losses resulting from the forest fires in the north 
eastern part of the state only a few montis ago are still 
fresh in our minds, and demonstrated the inadequate pro 
tection for the lives and homes of settlers, thriving village 











and standing timber No time should be lost, as it will 
require some time to perfect an organization to conquer 
such fires in their incipiency. The new law should be both 


sound and practical and abreast with the times 

I therefore respectfully recommend to the honorable legis 
lature that a stringent fire protection law be enacted, which 
shall rigidly prohibit the building of open fires in the forest 
aren, and for the organization and maintenance of a de 
partment under the direction of the state forest commis 
sioner te enforce its provisions. I further recommend that 
the law for sale of state timber be so amended that, wher 
ever practical, only the mature and dry timber shall be 
sold, and that the cutting thereof shall he don under state 
supervision. 
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THREE DAY’S FOREST FESTIVAL ON 





Pr 


THE BILTMORE ESTATE. 


Start of the Second Days’ Outing—A Midstream Spectacle—Macadam Roads of Western North Carolina— 
Obiect Lessons on the Biltmore Estate—Commercial and Manufacturing 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AFTER THE THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 


The last instalment of this chronicle of the great 
Biltmore forest fair—Chapter XXIII—took leave of 
the guests of Dr. C. A. Schenck on the midnight that 
elosed Thanksgiving day, amid sumptuous scenes of 
enjoyment in extreme contrast to that depicted in an 
accompanying cut, of a freedman’s Thanksgiving, which 
is racy of the soil in the poorer quarters of Asheville, 
on the outskirts of the Biltmore estate and throughout 
western North Caroliria. The festivities of Thanks- 
giving evening at the Battery Park hotel, Asheville, 
while in no ease indeeorous, had been so thorough in 
a hospitable sense that most of the participants were 
lisinclined to rise at a reasonably early hour Friday 
morning; but the edict of Forester Schenck, who is of 
that class whom people obey instinctively, foreed an 
early beginning of the second day of the forest festival. 
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THE LODGE—ENTRANCE TO THE BILTMORE ESTATE. 


It began at the portals of the Battery Park hotel 
with the arrivals of open carriages and saddle horses 
and their departures, bearing the eighty or more for- 
tunate ones who were to participate in a perfect day’s 
outing—a smart, imposing pageant that enlivened the 
steep drives around the hotel and quickened the life 
of the streets of Asheville. It moved quickly to Bilt- 
more village, whence, reformed and under the marshal- 
ship of Dr. Schenck, it started through the picturesque 
lodge of the Biltmore estate, one of its artistic show 
places, of especial interest to the visitors because it 
is adorned with a perfect specimen of hard maple 
(“avenue” maple). This is a tree fifteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter, typical of numerous others on the 
estate, which have grown beautifully and rapidly, a 
demonstration of what proper care of shade trees will 
do and how quickly it can accomplish their growth. 
This lodge is the main entrance to the estate. On cer- 
tain days any reputable person will be given a permit 
to go upon the estate upon the payment of a 25-cent 
fee, which is devoted to a worthy charity. Formerly 
permits were granted only to those known or introduced 
to the Vanderbilt family or to those high in charge of 
the estate, and a certain number of permits were given 
each day to the better class hotels for the use of their 
guests. This plan did not work satisfactorily, as it was 
accompanied by a great deal of vandalism despite all 
that could be done to prevent it, and the fee system, 
with care as to whom permits are issued, succeeded it. 
A long and delightful drive from the lodge followed, 
sweeping past the Biltmore truck farm, Dr. Schenck’s 
office and school building and other points of interest. 


CHAPTER XXV.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FRENCH BROAD. 


At a point variously estimated as to distance from 
3iltmore village—by the inexperienced at six miles, 
by those more familiar with the estate at ten miles— 
the beautiful French Broad river was reached. Here it 
became necessary to ferry the party across to the 
opposite bank. The ferry is a primitive affair, typical 
of the section but effective. It consists of a flat hot- 
tomed scow propelled by broad sweeps operated by 
manpower and guided by an overhead eable through a 
rapid current. Most of the earriages and the saddle 
horses were carried over, two or three at a time, several 
trips and the loss of considerable time being thus neces- 
sitated. 

Some of the more venturesome forded the river. The 
writer of these chronicles was one of the latter, essay- 
ing a “grand stand play” that gave some apprehension 
to himself and caused considerable entertainment for 


Features of Asheville and Vicinity. 





the spectators on both banks of the river. The other 
oceupants of his carriage, with the exception of the 
colored driver, disereetly used the ferry boat to eross. 
The driver of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carriage 
guided his team nonchalantly down the steep bank and 
boldly out into the swift stream. The writer curled his 
feet under him and watched the rising water appre- 
hensively. His eyes bulged as it passed higher than the 
axle. A few yards farther the bulge became more pro- 
nounced as the waters rose to the level of the box 
and the earriage wabbled dangerously over the boulders 
in the river bed. Still farther, past the middle of the 
stream, that bulge became a grotesque facial phenom- 
enon as the water entered the box of the carriage and 
it lurched violently from side to side; but the objective 
bank grew nearer and nearer, the horses pulled. sturdily 
and the erowd on the bank laughed, shouted and cheered 
derisively, the other side was gained and the writer, 
conscious of an acquirement of “fisherman’s luck,” 
breathed more freely as the big team dragged the ear- 
riage clear of the river and up a steep incline to safety. 

One of the carriages, with its team, became stalled 
in the river and had to be assisted from the bank, but, 
aside from that mishap and the humorous side, the ford- 
ing of the French Broad river was one of the most 
picturesquely interesting features of the three days’ 
forest fair. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—OBJECT LESSONS IN GOOD 
ROADS. 


At this point in these chronicles a digression may be 
made in behalf of some of the numerous object lessons 
aequired during the three days’ forest fair that are not 
specifically treated of elsewhere. Among these object 
lessons that were prominently in evidence was one on 
good roads, 

Except upon the steep mountain sides and through the 
forests, good roads are the rule throughout the Biltmore 
estate. ‘They aggregate in the neighborhood of 200 
miles, all macadam. Mr. Vanderbilt’s road work may 
be said to have introduced macadam roads to that sec- 
tion of western North Carolina, and it was one of the 
main causes in inducing Buneombe county, in which 
Asheville and the Biltmore estate are located, to start 
the system of imacadam road construction throughout 
the county. Specifications used by Buneombe county 
are almost practically identical with those used on the 
Biltmore estate, though it is probable that the county 
roads are more heavily built on account of the greater 
traffic that they have to bear. But, unequivocally, Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s initiative is what started the movement, 
and it had its advent at a time when the question of 
good roads was being agitated throughout the coun- 
try. The commissioners of Buncombe county adopted 
the construction of macadam roads among the first in 
the state, though Mecklenberg county was perhaps the 
first, and it has a high reputation today all over the 
state and in fact all over the Union for good macadam 
roads. The county has been systematically building 
such roads as fast as it eould do so with conviet labor 
—it has employed no free labor—since some time prior 
to 1895, perhaps twelve or fifteen years ago. The 
building of these roads is expensive on account of the 
grades. The engineers are required to get the grades 
below an average of 3 percent and are never allowed to 
exceed 6 percent except on the short hills. 

The estimated cost of building these maeadam roads 
by convict labor is between $2,500 and $3,000 a mile. 
That is as near as the good roads commission could 
figure it from the returns of the county commissioners. 
But an estimate on the Vanderbilt estate with its less 
heavily built roads is $2,000 a mile. The average cost 


might safely be placed between $2,500 and $3,000 
mile. 

These macadamized roads, on the Vanderbilt estate 
especially, are kept in perfect repair, and form a useful 
object lesson of which advantage has been taken in 
other and even in distant sections. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—STOCK RAISING. 


The whole Vanderbilt estate has been an object les 
son not only in road building but in agriculture and 
stock raising, a fact which was more or less impresse« 
upon the participants, and specifically by the visit to 
the Vanderbilt model dairy. Owing to the importation 
of blooded hogs the razorback has practically disap 
peared from the mountains of that section. A deeadk 
ago he was practically the only representative there of 
the poreine race. The contributing influence to this end 
was the fact that one can buy in that section a blooded 
boar pig at a comparatively small price. At one time 
the Vanderbilt blooded hogs were sold at very fane\ 
prices but as they have been bought and bred through 
out the country there no longer remains a local market 
at such figures. 

One progressive step in stock raising which is notice 
able is the character of the mileh cows. One ean hardly 
find a herd of cattle in western North Carolina that docs 
not include numbers of the Jersey or Alderney blood, 
a result directly traceable to either Mr. Vanderbilt's 
own herd or to his example in breeding blooded stock. 
Before Mr. Vanderbilt came to Asheville a good Jerse) 
cow was something of a rarity; it was the show piece 
of the average farm and was exhibited with pride and 
the details of its cost and performances were enlarged 
upon. A notable fact since that date is that no one 
pretends to raise cows in that section for dairying pur 
poses but that his herd is based upon thoroughly good 
stock. Many herds through western North Carolina 
embrace a high percentage of full blooded Jersies, A| 
derneys or some of the other high grade breeds. 

The Vanderbilt estate has exploited extensively the 
raising of chickens. The poultry show held recently in 
Asheville included one of the finest exhibits of chickens 
ever seen in the south and they came largely from west- 
ern North Carolina, including many entries from the 
Vanderbilt stock. Poultry raisers from all over the 
state and many good judges from elsewhere declare 
that the recent Asheville poultry show was one of the 
best exhibits of its kind ever seen anywhere—thorough 
breds and chickens that lay big eggs. 

Improvements in these matters of course are not al 
together due to Mr. Vanderbilt but are directly trace 
able to his influence. At one time Mr. Vanderbilt fur 
nished free the services of a thoroughbred Jersey bull, 
and through this good blooded stock was disseminated 
through that: section. 


CHAPTER XXVIII._-TITLES TO THE BILTMORE 
LANDS. 


Titles to the great area now known as the Biltmore 
estate were acquired largely through stress and active 
opposition. When George W. Vanderbilt started his 
land purchases in North Carolina it was discovered that 
he was likely to outrun his supply of ready money and 
it is related (this without violation of the family con- 
fidence) that the rest of the family feared that he was 
spending too much money in that section and sent a 
committee to investigate. They looked the situation over 
and concluded that George was not giving his money 
away. They saw the utility of the proposition, not in 
an entirely unselfish way but as one out of which they 
could get personal enjoyment and which would afford 
personal and public advantage and at the same time ex- 
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d the usefulness of the valuable object lessons which 
Gorge W. Vanderbilt was offering to the south, 

rhe titles are generally good but as to many of the 
tyacts defeets in title have been caused by carelessness 
in conveyances by former owners at a time when land 

s worth 50 cents to $1 an acre and it did not pay to 
enploy a lawyer to draw up a deed. Every chimney 
corner lawyer in that section thought that he knew all 
that was necessary to be done and drew up deeds with 

result that a great deal of time and attention has 
en necessary on the part of the last purchaser to cure 
ne of the evils caused by slipshod methods. In the 
nuguage of one interested, “Where you find a defective 
ed unless you antagonize the people you go and get a 
uitclaim to cure it.’ During most of the time that 
titles belonged to the Cherokee Indians when the 
ds were thrown open to enterers they were limited to 
(40 acres as a maximum. A result was that enterers 
usted one land grant on top of another, so that titles 
became clouded and a map of the section resembles a 
crazyquilt. To get a good title a problem is to learn 
who has it all, having acquired it from the states, and 
considerable of the area has been granted three or four 
The oldest title is the one to be sought, after 
which final acquirement is progressive. The Vanderbilt 
estate is now a strong, impregnable holding. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—MANUFACTURES OF WOOD 
PRODUCTS. 


Manufactories of wood products in and about the 
Biltmore estate are few, and these are practically en- 
compassed within three small furniture factories. 
Murphy, a contiguous point, holds one and one has been 
in operation at Asheville. The furniture manufactur- 
ing center of the section is at High Point, farther east. 
Phere considerable quantities are manufactured, but only 
u very small percentage of lumber cut in the western 
part of the state is there manufactured into its final 
forms. One establishment is being erected at Biltmore 
and another, for the manufacture of caskets and coffins, 
is being started at Asheville by Pittsburg (Pa.) enter- 
prise. This is to be a large plant, to be located just 
below the town. 

The available timber is drifting rapidly into the 
hands of operators—people who are buying for imme- 
diate or future operations by themselves. It is passing 
now from the hands of the speeculator and the original 
owner through the hands of the speculator into the 
ownership of the final operator. Practically no large 
tracts are left but those held by people able to hold 
them or to operate them. This does not mean to imply 
that one can not buy timber land in that section now, 
but timber lands bought there will be acquired from 
men who know their worth. 


CHAPTER XXX.—RAILROAD AND FREIGHT 
RATES. 


Western North Carolina in a measure is handicapped, 
or would be under less fortunate circumstances, by en- 
joying but one system of railroad, the Southern rail- 
way. The Louisville & Nashville reaches Murphy, but 
none of the North Carolina timber lands. It does tap 
a considerable area of Tennessee timber lands of the 
same character, but they are just over the line dividing 
the two states. 

The freight rates on lumber made by the Southern 
railway are said by lumber shippers to be generally 
satisfactory, and they appear to have little to complain 
of in that road considering length of haul and general 
service, 


See ek oe Se 


times, 


& Danville road, a predecessor of the Southern, the 
existing policy is said to have been to “charge all the 
traffic would bear.” It learned the market prices of 
lumber and the cost of its production and figured its 
rates as close to the aggregate as the industry could 
staud and live. That is said to have been the avowed 
Richmond & Danville policy. 

The principle of rate making is now changed rad- 
ically. The Southern railroau is credited with using 
the contrary policy, charging rates on commodities only 
fairly commensurate with the length of haul and the 
adverse nature of the mountainous country traversed 
by its rails, and relatively no higher than rates in sim- 
ilar country in other seetions. The average haul is a 
long one; for instance, 500 miles to Washington, and on 


At one time, in the days of the old Richmond~ 


the rates in effect lumbermen are said to have 
satisfactorily financial progress in recent years. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—BARK AND TANNING EX- 
TRACTS. 


A steady und by no means inconsiderable source ot 
revenue for the Biltmore estate is the neighboring tan- 
neries. These buy continuously bark and chestnut un- 
suitable for manufacture into lumber, of which the es 
tate produces large quantities. Of these patrons of the 
Biltmore estate the establishments of Hans Rees’ Sons, 
Incorporated, and the Brevard Tanning Company are 
the most conspicuous. 

Hans Rees’ Sons, with tannery at Asheville and of- 
fice at 39 Frankfort street, New York city, are tanners 
of oak belting butts and scoured butts and manufae 
turers of belting leather. Their Asheville plant, on twen 
ty acres of land on the French Broad river, represents 
a considerable investment and is one of the largest tan- 
neries in the south. It is a large buyer of extract and 
bark procured from the Biltmore forests. The tannery 
is one of the important commercial factors of Bun 
combe county and has an extensive domestic and for 
eign trade. The family of Hans Rees, a son of the 
founder of the enterprise, is one of the few in Asheville 
with which the Vanderbilt family is upon cordial terms 
of social intimacy. 

The Brevard Tanning Company's plant, one of the 
most successful in the south, is located near Brevard, 
the county seat of Transylvania county, and its postoifice 
is Pisgah Forest, which is the site of the lumber mill 
operated under the name of C. A. Sehenck & Co. W. 
I. Decker, resident at Pisgah Forest, is superintendent 
of the company’s plant. It is a large consumer of 
products of the Biltmere forests. 

Pertinent to this chapter may be quoted data com 
piled by the Forest Service relative to the country’s con- 
sumption and value of tanning materials, the aggregate 
of tanbark last year being given as $21,205,547, show- 
ing a decrease in quantity from the previous year but 
a marked increase in price. Commenting upon this sub- 
ject, a recent issue of the LUMBERMAN said editorially: 
“There is an increasing use of extracts, due probably 
to the fact that they may be more advantageously 
shipped than the raw material. Of 583 plants reporting 
in 1907, 121 used tanbark exclusively, 122 extracts ex- 
clusively, while 340 used both. Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and West Virginia rank in order in the con- 
sumption of bark, consuming 60 percent of the output. 
There has been a decrease in New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan and an increase in West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. The most important 
and interesting feature of the whole subject is the steady 
increase in tanning extracts. The growing scarcity of 
bark and native extracts makes necessary the use of 
chemicals or imported wood extracts. The tanbark in 
dustry is certain to be continuously affected by the in- 
flux of tanning extracts because of the greater ease with 
which they may be handled.” 

All of which will be of interest to those whe feel an 
interest in the future commercial prosperity of the Bilt- 
more estate and Dr. Schenck’s efforts to continue it as 
self supporting. 


CHAPTER XXXII_-SOME BILTMORE TIMBER. 


At the “pink beds” of the Biltmore estate (to this 
section reference has already been made) and in that 
vicinity a large part of the timber growth is native 
forest, in contrast to the neighborhood of the residence 
of Dr. Schenck, where planting operations have been 
started in what were old barren fields, some of which 
is already bearing good results. From Asheville west 
well into east Tennessee, embracing the Great Smoky 
iountains and Balsam mountains, is doubtless the best 
of the hardwood timber left east of the Mississippi 
river. Most of the notable varieties will probably run 
in this order: poplar, oak, chestnut. 

A considerable amount of the hemlock is just coming 
into the market. Heretofore the price of hemlock did 
not justify cutting it in the Biltmore forests and ship- 
ping it to northern points, and until recently the local 
demand for hemlock had been practically nil. Pine in 
central North Carolina was formerly the staple build- 
ing material and all needed could be bought at $10 a 
thousand feet. In later years the price in Asheville 
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TANNERY PLANT OF HANS REES’ SONS, AT ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


has doubled, and a 
lock has arisen 


considerable local demand for hem 
for framing materials and this timber 
considered an incumbrance on the Jand, is nov 
proving to be a valuable asset. Several lumber 
panies are cutting hemlock regularly and selling it at 
profitable prices. 
Considerable ash 


eom 


und some cherry are found.- Such 
cherry as is left is of extra fine quality, but, like wal 
nut, it has been valuable for so many years that long 
ago it was largely cut out separately. The Biltmore 
forests at one time grew large quantities of black wal 


nut, but little of that remains, as is the case also with 
most of the cherry, though of the latter fairly large 


quantities are still to be found. Of other merchantable 
timber are linn and basswood, with an admixture in 
smaller quantities of other varieties, 


(To Be Continued.) 





MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION OF GREAT 
PROMISE. 

NoRFOLK, VA., Dec. 27.—August 17, 

created by an ordinance the Board of 

Industrial Interests, now 


1908, Norfolk 
Commercial & 
known as the Industrial Com 
mission of the city. September 1, in accordance with 
the ordinance, the mayor of the city appointed three 
members to the commission and the city councils ap 
pointed five, who were members of the city’s political 
body. 1In Mayor Riddick’s selection he chose the cream 
of Norfolk’s public spirited, active and conservative 


business men and who were nonpolitical. Later, when 
the commission got together and organized for active 


work in behalf of the city’s commercial and industrial 
interests, Harvey M. Dickson was made president of the 
board. That the lumber industry is well recognized as 
a factor in Norfolk’s commerce is proven in the selection 
of Mr. Dickson as president of the commission, for he 
is also president of the Dickson Lumber Company, one of 
the largest lumber exporting concerns here. 

The work of the having become of so 
much importance in fulfilling the mission for which it 
Was inaugurated, a working or assistant 
necessary and another lumberman 
office, on whom the entire work of 
devolve. This appointment made December 17, 
when Edward N. Fuller, for several years the Norfolk 
correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and for 
nearly nine years connected with the Fosburgh Lumber 
Company, was selected for the position of assistant sec 
retary of the commission. Mr. Dickson’s interest in 
Norfolk affairs has long been recognized, and that the 
work of the commission will develop unquestionable bene 
fits for Norfolk is now a positive certainty. The secre 
tary and the other members of the commission are recog 
nized men of sterling worth and business acumen, who 
have long been prominent in the affairs of this com- 
munity. 

Now, about Norfolk’s Industrial Commission. It is 
doubtful if another city in the United States has such 
an organization in connection with its municipal affairs. 
They all have their boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce, but a board of commercial and industrial 
interests is an innovation, and if it develops the work 
for which it was organized it will prove a boon to Nor- 
folk, and of far-reaching importance in furthering the 
industrial interests of the community. 

Norfolk’s from being exhausted; 
there is plenty of room in its suburban surroundings to 
admit of a large number of industries which could locate 
here and find a vast territory to market their products. 
With a landlocked harbor, a wide, deep channel to per- 
mit the safe passage of the largest vessels right up to 
the docks and nearly forty miles of water front awaiting 
development in the shape of terminals and docks and 
wharves, the prospects are that, through the efforts of 
the Industrial Commission, within a couple of decades 
there will be a vast increase in Norfolk’s commercial 
affairs. 

As an evidence of the stability of Norfolk’s future, 
Bradstreets’ report for building improvements for last 
August shows that Norfolk’s increase in building for 
August, 1908, over that of August, 1907, was greater than 
that of any other city in the Union, and for September 
Norfolk was second on the list. The lumber industry, 
one of the mainstays of Norfolk’s commerce, evinces 
wonderful increase and improvement and the outlook. is 
far brighter than it has been for several years. As a 
coal distributing point Norfolk is second to none, and 
with the completion of the Virginian railway, a new 
line through the Virginia and West Virginia coal fields, 
with immense, new terminals at Sewell’s Point near 
Norfolk, it is easy to concede that the already large 
volume of coal distribution will soon be doubled. 

The Standard Box Company, a concern recently organ- 
ized for the manufacture of box shooks, is erecting a 
large plant at Portsmouth, across the river from Nor 
folk. The Lynchburg Pipe Foundry, with a large foun 
dry at Lynchburg and one at Radford, Va., has bought 
a site here and will begin at once the erection of another 
large pipe foundry, realizing that Norfolk’s future is 
bright and prospects for great increase in commerce 
exceptionally good. . 

The question of annexing Portsmouth to Norfolk is 
being seriously agitated. It is only a matter of a very 
short time when Greater Norfolk will result, and with 
Portsmouth and adjacent territory annexed Norfolk’s 
population will reach the 200,000-mark and a new era 
mark the progressiveness of this entire section. = 

Through the efforts of the Industrial Commission, 
Norfolk’s commerce and its industries will be exploited 
on an improved and an enlarged scale, and no efforts 
will be spared to offer the greatest inducements to cap- 
ital to inaugurate various industries throughout this 
section. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Remarkable Growth and Enterprise of Dallas, Texas—Personnel, Properties and Progress of Its Big Retail Lumber Conce: 





—Fort Worth’s Push and Prominent Yard Owners. 


FACTS ABOUT DALLAS. 


It was eight vears ago, I believe, that I eame to 
Dallas to report the Texas state retail association meet- 


ing, and on every hand I was told what a fine town. 


Dallas was, and it appealed to me that the story as 
told was ecorreet. She has grown wonderfully since 
then, her population now hugging 100,000 closely, A 
15-story skyseraper is being completed and other busi- 
ness buildings are of a high grade. Of her hotels 








GRIFFITHS & CO’S OFFICE. 


travelers are proud. I pay my hotel bills, like the 
ordinary fellow, else L would be kicked out, which 
does not prevent my saying that the Southland has 
features which I never have seen elsewhere, among 
them an icewater faucet and toilet in every room. 
The bank deposits are $14,000,000. The postal receipts 
are $597,760, greater per capita than those of any other 
city of its size in the United States. 

The greatest state fair in the Union is held here, the 
total receipts over expenditures this year exceeding 
$100,000, and as year after year every dollar that is 
not required to pay expenses is put back in improve- 
ments it can be imagined what kind of grounds are 
being built up. There are seventy miles of street rail- 
way, and 100 miles of interurban road leave the city. 
The city is expending over $100,000 in improvements, 
and beginning January 1 the railroads will begin the 
expenditure of $1,500,000 in a station and terminals. 

There is a $65,000 public library, and cement works 
with something like a capacity of 2,500 barrels daily, 
and others are going in which will cost $2,000,000. It 
was to the former that eight years ago the excursion 
train was run from Dallas, ostensibly to see the process 
of making cement, but really to pull off a badger fight. 
And I came mighty near pulling the badger. If one 
stone instead of two had been placed on top of the 
barrel to hold the creature in I feel at this distance 
that I would have had hold of the rope. At that time 
the superintendent of the cement works told me that 
one of the ingredients of which cement was made was 
brought from Germany, but our cement manufacturers 
are now past that period. They can say to Germany, 
‘*Keep your old stuff, as we have plenty at home.’ 
There are fifty-nine schools and universities and 
ninety-eight churches in the city. The jobbing busi- 
ness for 1908 will amount to nearly $100,000,000. 
Among the cities it ranks first as having the largest 
number of telephone subscribers in proportion to the 
population. There are two packing houses, and so 
on and so on. 


A FLOOD THAT WAS A FLOOD. 


Dallas is on the Trinity river and occasionally the 
xiver goes on a spree that raises Cain. Back in 1866 it 
went on a great ‘old high,’’ and last March it couldn’t 
have behaved itself worse if mixed with its waters it 
had all the whisky in Texas. 

The yard of the Farmers & Mechanies Lumber Com- 
pany was located where it got the whole force of the 
water. A photograph was taken when the water was 
at its hight and no more evidence of lumber sheds ean 
be seen than would there be were it a photograph 
of the seaside. At this time the rise in the river 
was fifty-five feet. The yard had heen in less than a 
vear and on it were two sheds, each 386x200 feet, and 
these with the lumber intact floated away as gracefully 
as though they were Noah’s ark, landing three-quar- 
ters of a mile down stream. The office, with a large 
safe, followed. Every vestige of the improvements 
was swept away clean. A quarter of the lumber that 
floated away was lost and the balance was_ badly 
damaged. In the stock were two ears of sash and 
doors. The loss was estimated at $20,000. Another 
vard was bought on high ground and here may be seen 
a large quantity of watersoaked stuff. It looks tough. 
The sash and doors look as though they had been 
through a three days’ battle. A bargain rate on lum- 
ber at $15 a thousand was made, and the result proved 
that a bargain counter is as attractive to men as to 
women. The latter don’t rush to buy a dollar hat for 
97 cents with more eagerness than the men rushed to 
buy this lumber. It was a bargain, too, as for ordi- 
nary purposes much of it was as good as ever. 





Not satisfied with wiping out the plant of the Farm- 
ers & Mechanies, the water came up into the yard of 
Griffiths & Co. In the office it was four feet deep and 
a skiff was run into the vault, that 7x11 feet, and 
the books boated out. This firm also had a bargain 
counter sale and the day L was in Dallas two cus 
tomers asked if still there was any of the flood stock 
left. 

A WHALE OF A RETAIL PLANT. 


| have heard the retail business of Griffiths & Co. 
called the second largest in the state. As it is re 
marked in the east, it certainly is a booster. Mr. 
Griffiths says that after visiting Dallas before I wrote 
that of all the measly molding racks I ever had seen 
Tom Griffiths’ was the worst, and as I remember it 
it was. The molding extended from the old fashioned 
box rack, the ends catching all the rain that ran from 
the roof. A year or more ago I had a letter from him 
in whieh he referred to mv former statement and said 
that he was on the road to reform and if I would come 
to Dallas some time soon he would show me a rack 
that was a rack. His molding and roofing building is 
now 36x100 feet, the part of it devoted to molding 
having a eapacity of three carloads. It is stored on 
end, which Mr. Griffiths says is the only right way. I 
won’t tell where it was, but less than a week ago I 
saw a new shed and in it was the old box molding 
rack and on the molding an inch of dust must have 
settled. I did not ask this dealer why he did not put 
in the kind of rack that every uptodate dealer is put- 
ting in these days, as I am done worrying the flesh off 
my bones over the shortcomings of men who have no 
desire to know. There wasn’t a leaf of any lumber 
paper around this place and if the dealer wants to go 
it blind let him. I am past the period of mourning 
for these people. 

T. W. Griffiths is a rare man, as one can speak the 
truth in his ear for an hour at a stretch and he will 





JESSE H. JONES, HOUSTON, TEX.; 
President South Texas Lumber Company. 


never flinch. The trouble with many of us is we 
don’t want to hear the truth. I didn’t know but that 
the next time T saw him he would pull a long Texas 
gun on me, but instead—I can hardly deseribe without 
appearing effusive the brotherly spirit he exhibited. 1 
was at his home, ate duck at the restaurant with him, 
lounged by the hour in his comfortable office, and his 
great automobile was at my beck and call. If ever 
a -man tried to make a stranger feel at home it was 
Mr. Griffiths. He is vice president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, therefore no one could more ap- 
propriately introduce me to bankers. We went to the 
News building, a most camplete newspaper plant, 
where we chatted with the editors, which was the 


means of getting my name in print. He is a p: 

of good nature. A competitor said, “1 saw Tom 

the flood was on and he was as jolly as ever.’ 
Griffiths doesn’t expect to come this wity again a 

is going to enjoy himself as he goes along. 1 ; 
been here in the retail business twenty-eight years syd 
it wouldn’t surprise me if it had been his’ moi: 
have a little fun when he could. He is resting |i 
on his oars now, his son, T. W. G., jr., a chip ot 
old block, having a hand on the helm. 

This L have against Mr. Griffiths: I couldn’t whoedle 
a photograph from him so that the readers of {his 
department might see what kind of a looking man 
of the greatest retail dealers of Texas is. 

Speaking of his office, in appearance from the out 
side it wouldn’t stagger you. It is 24x56 feet. o 
southern type of architecture, low, with a broad 
running along two sides of it, but on the inside is 
comfort itself. It is heated with hot water, in the 
middle of the front room there is a large chimney and 
fireplace and in the rear a bathroom, the first Juxury 
of the kind I had seen in a lumber office. J wonder 
what some of the dealers who think that their offices 
should represent an outlay of about 40 cents would 
say to this? ¢ 

THE GRIFFITHS IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. Griffiths’ vard covers three and a quarter acres, 
and if I had the money the stock is worth | wouldn't 
be keeping the man in the next room to me awak: 
tonight with the click of my little Duteh typewriter. 
To get rid of the water from a little run above the 
yard he built a concrete culvert under the latter fif 
teen feet in diameter, 304 feet long and. which cost 
$8,000. It reminded me of some of the great sewers 
of Paris in which a man gets chewed up by the rats 
if he enters them. ‘The vard is of such dimensions 
that no camera will take it all in to advantage. 

The sheds surround a square—a style of yard that 
reduces the fire hazard. There are single sheds, double 
deck, 20x260, 22x100 and 22x215 feet respectively, a 
single shed 20x325 feet, single deck, and a double 
shed, single deck, 36x240, with space for sash and 
doors overhead, in all 1,140 lineal feet of sheds, or 
about the length of three ordinary city blocks. The 
sash and door warehouse is 30x70 feet, two stories. 
The barn is 16x64 feet, and as the sun was not shining 
on it I could not photograph it to show the dealers 
who live in the land of blizzards and below zero what 
open quarters in this section will answer the winter 
through for mules and horses. All the buildings are 
shingled except the sash and door warehouse. 

As it was suggested above, the stock that is carried 
may be called very heavy. It would stock a half dozen 
ordinary yards. It includes a general assortment of 
hardwoods, even mahogany, Mr. Griffiths saying that 
the only time he is able to sell lumber is when he has 
it. Until eighteen months ago he sold lumber exclu 
sively and since that time has added sash and doors, 
in which he intends to do something in a jobbing 
trade, L believe. 

In a market of this size, with more than a score of 
yards, a deseription of all of them would be senseless, 
and, as I have previously remarked, it is not my mis 
sion to compile a directory of the dealers of a town 
as both the Red and Blue books have done this. It 
is also understood that in this number of yards there 
are always those which are so mediocre that to make 
no mention of them is to throw a mantle of charity 
over them. If I hit the high places it must answer. 


OTHER BIG DEALERS. 

The Burton Lumber Company has a fine yard that 
was put in a year ago. Here there is a shed 20x400 
feet, a portion of it inclosed for finish, and a double 
shed, 36x400 feet, double deck. A stock of hardwood 
is carried, including mahogany that sells for from 


ra 
poreh 


~ $225 to $250 a thousand. There is also a shed, 10x400, 


for shingles and short stuff. It may surprise dealers 
in sections of the north to learn that more dimension 
red cedars are sold throughout this section than any 
other. When I said to a dealer that with all the 
hiking among the yards that had been done by me for 
a dozen years continuously I did not remember having 
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sn at any point in the great central west other than 
aundom red cedar he opened his eyes and said they 
« ildn’t sell them here to any great extent. 

\t this yard, used on a delivery wagon, is a horse 
{ is said to be the largest in the state. His name 
lvde. He is 22% hands high and weighs when in 

ut flesh a ton. His driver said he had hauled 8,000 

iat a load. If you bear in mind that a hand used 

the measurement of horses is four inches it will 
|} understood that this horse is 74% feet high. With 
l- long stride he literally jars the joints of a wagon 
Joose, 

\ third fine yard is that of the Jones-Wortham 
lLoumber Company, locally called the ‘‘ Jones vard.’’ 
loo vard is 170x292 feet, and the single sheds on the 
court are 20 feet wide and in the aggregate 1,000 feet 
in length. In the center of the yard there is a double 
sied 40x150 feet. All the sheds are on concrete walls 

4 are double deck. The platforms are 5 feet wide 
and the guard rail is nowhere omitted. In one corner 
where the sheds come together there is a sash and door 
room 24x30 feet. A sash and door warehouse is 24x160 
feet. There is a shed 40x40 feet under which to drive 
wagons, loaded or unloaded, a convenience that [ 
don’t know how about 991 percent of the dealers of 
the country do without. The office is 20x30 feet, two 
stories, and the front of the yard, 292 feet along the 
street, presents an imposing appearance. 

rhis yard was put in a vear ago last March, and 
thus it follows that the three great yards of Dallas, 
those of Griffiths & Co., the Burton Lumber Company 
and the Jones-Wortham Lumbker Company, are all new 
and partake of the spirit of progress of the city. In 
no jine is it better represented in the way of improve 
meuts than by these three retail lumber yards. 

\ cnrload of cement a week is sold at the Jones 
vard. A small amount of cypress and poplar beveled 
siding is sold, but with this exception every foot of 
lumber handled is yellow pine. 

It has been a good building year in Dallas; some of 
ihe dealers say they have sold more material than 
any season previous; but prices! Several months ago 
a concern opened a vard and advertised to sell the 
Jumber for house bills right through at $15 a thou- 
sand. They did it, and in addition they ran them- 
selves into the hands of a receiver. This concern 
helped to demoralize prices, and from what I am told 
| think it would be a safe wager to lay odds that there 
are others, 


A PUSHING AND GROWING TEXAS TOWN. 


To the minds of the residents of Fort Worth to do 
justice to that city in any brief mention would be out 
of the question. They say it is going to be the Kan- 
sus City of the southwest, which of course can not be 
successfully contradicted as na one knows to the con 
trary. I suppose that the people of Dallas, if any do, 
will take issue with such a statement, as between the 
two cities there is a feeling that each is the more im 
portant. Dallas has the larger population by 30,000 
or so, but Fort Worth retorts that she is getting there 
with more solid attainments than Dallas ever had and 
that the year is not distant when in point of numbers 
she will slide her nose first under the wire. Be that as 
it may, they are two fine towns, a credit to themselves 
and to Texas. 

Fort Worth has 75,000 population—that is, Fort 
Worth hasn’t, but her suburbs, which join on so tightly 
that even the people of Fort Worth don’t know wheth- 
er they are in one town or another, make up the num: 
her. It as a very healthy city, the death rate being 
given at 8 in 1,000, which is said to be the lowest ot 
any city in the United States. I don’t know about 
that. It is diffieult to strike the balance of many a 
thing in this world. In my travels I have visited sev- 
eral cities in which the death rate was the lowest. 
\mong others Portland, Ore., is one of them, it being 
so small there they say they dare not tell it lest they 
will not be believed. At this rate if I keep going I 
may expeet to find the place where people do not die. 
‘ort Worth is the hub of a wheel from which ten 
different railroads radiate. It is called the cattle 
center of the southwest. There are two packing houses 
Which employ 3,000 hands. The stockyards received 
during the fifth year of their existence 1,000,000 head 
of cattle, and it is pointed out that St. Louis was in 


the cattle business twenty-eight years, Chicago eleven 
yeors, Kansas City seventeen years and Omaha cight- 
een years before they received that number in any 


( 


ie year. This is certainly a great showing in the 


cattle line and J. Ogden Armour has predicted that 
not many years hence Fort Worth will be the second 
largest cattle market in the United States. 

‘The flouring mills have a capacity of 1,500,000 bar- 
rels yearly and solid cargoes are exported to Liverpool, 
Glasgow and other foreign markets. There are eight 
elevators. It is claimed that this city is the largest 
distributor of groceries west of the Mississippi river, 
the wholesale grocers buying the entire output of 
canning factories and the products of’ other houses in 
their lines. The percentage of inerease in bank clear 
ings week by week is greater than any other city in 
the country, in 1907 the total clearings being $395, 
936,549, an increase of $79,000,000 over the previous 
year. The largest business in the manufacture and 
sale of furniture in the southwest is done here. When 
it comes to the number of freight cars handled by the 
various railroads in Fort Worth she shows up in a way 
that staggers them all. I am indebted for the most 
of these figures to Captain Paddock, secretary of the 
board of trade, and he says that when it was an- 
nounced that during the year 1907 the several rail- 
roads in Fort Worth handled 932,730 freight cars they 
wrote him from Buffalo, N. Y., and St. Paul, Minn., 
saying they didn’t see how on earth such a thing 
could be. Buffalo, St. Paul and several cities of about 
the size of those named are knocked out of the box 
the first round. 

There are 163 industries, large and small, which, 
with the railroads, give employment to 13,070 wage 
earners, who receive $8,936,360 yearly. Captain Pad- 
dock says that 25,000 cars of lumber are handled by 
the Fort Worth dealers every twelve months. 

There are some fine buildings in this city. The 
Texas & Pacific passenger station is highly worthy of 
notice. The courthouse is said to be the finest county 
building in the United States and in cost hugged half 
a million closely. Business has outgrown the govern 
ment building and it is heing enlarged. I attended 
churek on Sunday in a ‘‘church building,’’ as they 
say down here, that cost $110,000. The city is sadly 
in need of a high grade hotel and the way an attempt 
was made to get one has to do with a retail lumber 
man. 

In what would come very near being the heart of 
the town is the vard of A. J. Roe, an old man in the 
eighties, but who is so voung that he enjoys attending 
every retail convention and Hoo-Hoo concatenation 





R. M. FARRAR, HOUSTON, TEX. : 
Vice President South Texas Iumber Company. 


that he can reach. The yard occupies a square that 
is covered by sheds, low and dark, but which have the 
redeeming feature that the alleys are well planked. 
Mr. Roe was offered $80,000 for a half of this yard, 
on which it was proposed to erect a first class hotel, 
but the price would not tempt him. I am told by com 
petent real estate authority that the land occupied by 
the yard is worth $150,000. On one side of the yard 
is the expensive church building abote mentioned, on 
the opposite side is another church, and in front are 
ber this is the most expensive ground on which J have 
seen a yard located. 














JONES-WORTHAM LUMBER COMPANY'S SHED, DALLAS, TEX. 


FORT WORTH YARDS. 

That of the Burton-Lingo Company has a local rep 
utation of being out of the ordinary in some respects. 
When considered in relation to the street it is on a 
hill, with the railroad track running in the rear of it. 
Any hauling from it is down grade. It cost $1,000 to 
grade the yard and it was so well done that the drain- 
age is perfect. The water from the roofs of the build- 
ings is not permitted to straggle over the ground and 
wear gullies, but it is conducted into pipes and made 
fine business buildings. By many Mr. Roe is ealled 
an obstructionist, and for this reason it is alleged 
that some of the people will not buy lumber of him. 
The price paid for the land was $20,000. The only 
comment on the subject made by Mr. Roe to me was 
that the land was not growing any worse. It will 
thus be seen that the advance in the land on which 
the yard is located has made the owner of it what the 
most of us would call a fortune. So far as I remem- 








BURTON LUMBER COMPANY'S BIG “CLYDE.” 


to behave itself as it takes its departure, On the 
switch in the rear of the vard cight cars can be un 
londed at the same time. 

The shed for the finish, base, case ete. is 270 feet 
long, and in this there are seventy-four bins or apart 
ments, with rolling doors which inclose them. These 
doors cost $300 and it is expected they will pay for 
themselves in a short time by keeping the material 
bright and consequently satisfying the customer. 
There are two double sheds, 40x270 feet respectively, 
with a 6-foot hood. A shingle shed is 40x80 feet. The 
red cedars which are sold are largely dimension, as 
ure the cypress, the latter four, five and six inches, 

The molding shed is 30x40, with three alleys, and 
will hold two and a half ears. The molding is stored 
on end. The horses are kept in stalls 10x10 feet and 
are never hitched. In the office there is a bathroom. 
Previous to the financial stringency the company fed 
its hands at the noon hour, but the custom has not 
since been resumed 

W. A. Clark, yard foreman for William Cameron & 
Co, has been with the concern for twenty-six years 
and at the time of his engaging with it there were 
three yards in the town. At this yard there are two 
double sheds 38x96 feet each, and ‘single ones, 96 feet 
long, 16, 18 and 20 feet wide. The molding sheds are 
16x30 and 18x30, in which molding is stored on end. 


One warehouse is two-story, 28x90 feet, and another 
two-story, 28x110 A large stock of glass is carried. 


Front doors are bought in the open and furnished with 
the panels to the taste of the customers. Nearly all 
kinds of hardwood are carried. For delivering mules 
were tried, but the hard streets used up their feet. 
Line vards are represented in Fort Worth as follows: 


THE CONCERNS Vo. of yards 
Lurton-Lingo Company ‘ ~~ | 
Concho Lumber Company. . 5 
Kemp Lumber Company... , ‘ eee 
Pruett Lumber Company. re 7 
Cicero Smith Lumber Company. . : 
BR, 3. BOR cccsss anes 4 
Ford & Isbell ....... f : nant D 
Texas Lumber Yards Company ; ‘ 10 


Darnell Lumber Company ame 3 
Reynolds-Hanna Lumber Company > ian 
John <A. ¢(Juarles Company a 8 
IHlooper-Wurtsbaugh Lumber Company. D 


Wee WOE GE POPE. 6 6nd ks bess iasawds weces oa 
Here again competition is such that bills are some 
times sold at retail at less than wholesale prices. I 
learned of one bill that footed up to exeeed $3,000, 
the buyer of which said he would pay 10 pereent less 
than wholesale prices, and hed be darned if that was 
not all he would pay, and in order to get at the whole 
sale prices the retail man must quote them, after 
which they must be verified by a wholesale dealer, 
which was done and the bill sold at a discount of 10 
percent. Why did he do it?) ‘*The devil only. knows,’’ 
was the answer a competitor gave to the qtestion. 

EK. 8. Hooper, of the Hooper Wurtsbaugh Lumbe 
Company, said he supposed that from his~ partner’s 
name I might think he was a big, fat Dutéhman, but 
that such was not the case. This company has a retail 
yard at Fort Worth, but is closing it out, thinking 
that a vard here is net worth while, there being about 


twenty-five others. How long this spasm of business 
unrighteousness will continue no one predicts. Mr. 
Hooper is interested in a saw mill at Kildare and 


another at Lodi, both Texas towns. 

Mr. Hooype r, George ©, Rice, of the Lyon & Rice 
Lumber Company, J. N. Clements, of Clements & Co., 
and others doing a wholesale business, all testify that 
in a wholesale way lumber is moving slowly in the 
state. 
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We own and offer 


$100,000 
6% First Mortgage Bonds 


of the 


Scranton Lumber Company 


Principal and Interest GUARANTEED by 


United States 
Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,011,496. 
Maturing in 1912. 


These bonds are the unsold portion of an issue 
of $1,000,000 of bonds secured by first mortgage 
on 54,450 acres of virgin long leaf yellow pine 
timber lands, located in Perry and Green counties, 
Mississippi, containing over 600,000,000 feet of 
merchantable pine timber, according to estimates 
made by J. D. Lacey & Co., of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Write for price and particulars. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Commercial National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





TIMBER SECURITIES 
AND INVESTMENTS 


Correspondence invited with oper- 
ating timber holders who wish to 
enlarge or reorganize their business. 


McCAGUE & CO. 


218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—The Ewart Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. J. Ewart, bE. P. Ewart and W. BE. Ewart. 

Geneva—The Malvern Naval Stores Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; EK. Kersey, W. KE. Moreland, C. M. Hartzog 
and others. 





Arkansas. 
Snyder—The Pohlmeyer Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; W. E. Farrell, president; A. Pohlmeyer, vice 
president, and DL. Pohlmeyer, secretary and treasurer. 


Florida. 


sjagdad—The Santa Rosa Manufacturing Company (sash, 
doors and blinds), authorized capital $50,000; A. A. Fisher, 
president; J. H. D’Alemberte, vice president and treasurer, 
and W. M. Edwards, general manager and secretary. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The American Ladder Company, authorized capi- 
tal $20,000; E. C. Winter, A. L. Dedi and C. J. Trainor. 

Chicago—The United States Furniture Company, author- 
gc capital $100,000; J. J. Schneider, W. St. John and 
E. L. Brown. ; 

Indiana. 

Bluffton—The A. J. King Piano Company, authorized capi- 
tal $300,000. 

Indianapolis—The Hamilton Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; W. A. Hamilton, W. L. Hamilton, D. F, 
Smith and O. J. Smith. 

aaa -The Indiana Chair Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; L. A. Wilder, W. A. Baker and A. A. Wilder. 

Iowa. 

Ottumwa—The M. B. Hutchinson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Kansas. 

Wichita—The Houston-Doughty Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $14,000. 

Kentucky. 

Grays—The Grays Stave Company, 
$15,000; F. G. Fetters and others. 

London-——The Kentucky Coal Lands & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $75,000; G. W. Brose, R. O. Stallsmith 
and D. K. Rawlings. 

Nicholasville—The Standard Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $50,000; G. A. Roy, H. H. Mechlin and J. F. Her- 
berger. 


authorized capital 


Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Avoyelles Cypress Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; EF. B. Williams, H. W. Taylor, O. H. Wil- 
liams and others. 

New Orleans—The Claiborne Avenue Sash Factory Com- 
pany, authorized capital $5,100; J. E. Vincent, George Stoll, 
J. G. Klein and J. J. Williams. 

New Orleans—The Knoop Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $100,000; Otto Knoop, president ; 
H. D. Knoop, vice president, and G. E. Knoop, secretary. 


Maine. 


Lewiston—The M. J. Googins Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; L. W. Davis, president, and M. J. 
Googins, treasurer and clerk. 

Lewiston—The Orange Mowing & Harvesting Company, 
authorized capital $500,000; J. D. Clifford, president; G. B. 
Bearse, treasurer, and W. Il. Newell, clerk. 


Massachrsetts. 


Boston—The E. A. Smith Company (building materials), 
———. eapital $5,000; IE. A. Smith, president and treas- 
urer ; ‘ Lees, clerk. 

cease E. F. Hodgson Company (portable houses), 
authorized capital $60,000; E. I. Hodgson, president; J. H. 
Nourse, vice president, and Solan Wilder, treasurer. 


Michigan. 


- Grand Rapids-—-The Grand Rapids Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $300,000. 


Minnesota. 


Hill City—The Hill City Woodenware Company, authorized 
eapital $75,000; Julius Rosenholt, president; J. S. McLain, 
vice president, and R. Troendle, secretary and treasurer. 

Minneapolis—The Hennepin Sash, Door & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $7: 5,000 : Enoch Broberg, president 
and treasurer; Fred Gunner, secretary, and N. M. Carlson, 
director. 

Missouri. 


Kansas City-—The Central Pox Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; G. V. Nash, IE. W. Carrier, Edward Schlosser 
and others. 

St. Louis—The Funck Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $30,000. 

St. Louis—The Lorraine Lumber 


Company, authorized 
capital $8, 000, claim all paid; 


John Gewinher, A. H. Boller 





and E. P. Schneider. 
Nebraska. 
Fairbury—The Collier Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
New York. 


Brockport—The B. F. Gleason Manufacturing Company 
(caskets), authorized capital $10,000; P. W. Swart, M. E. 
Swart and G. E. Benedict. 

Clintondale-—The Floyd-Campbell Company (lumber), au- 
thorized capital $15,000; R. D. Floyd, P. T. Campbell and 
Cc. H. Pennover. 

Goshen—The Sayer Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$45,000; W. M. Sayer, jr., Alice Sayer and S. L. Coates. 

New York—The Crown Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; George Werthan, David 
sandler and M. R. Michaels. 

New York—The Dry Dock Sash & Door Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Bernard Frank, Hyman Finkel and 
S$. b. Miller. 

New York—The Needham Viano Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; E. J. Hartman, L. 8S. Roemer and A. A. Kimmel. 

New York—Thomas ‘Todd, Incorporated (lumber and 
boxes), authorized capital $10,000; Frances Huether, Kate 
Todd and J. H. Todd. : 

North Tonawanda—The Rudolph Wurlitzer Manufacturing 
ag (pianos), authorized capital $1,000; W. S. Little, 

S. Thompson and Eugene de Kleist. 


North Carolina. 

Durham—The North Carolina Vine Company, authorized 
capital $35,000; T. L. Stetzer, G. O. Pitts and C. M. Law- 
rence, 

Plymouth—The Pittsburg Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $300,000 ; D. L. Starr and others. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Edwards Lumber Somgee?., authorized 
capital $50,000; E. L. Edwards, J. A. Thrig, J. N. Van Den- 
man and others. P , 
Cleveland—The Corlett Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; L. O. Douglas, B. F. Perrin, J. J. Lockwood 
and others. : 
Toledo—The Robert Hixon Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $100,000 ; 


Robert Hixon, F. S. Smith, s. ¢ 
beldee and others. 5 


Wai 
Oregon. 


Astoria—The Colwell-Fowler Logging 
capital $20,000; G. L. Colwell, E. K. 
Fowler. ' 

Oregon City—The Oregon City Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $75,000; J. W. 4} 

Kelle and C. FE. Hicks. : foffatt, C. 8. 

Portland—The Ducey-Stinchfield Lumber 
thorized capital $150,000; J. F. 
Charles Stinchfield, jr. 


Company, authorized 
Colwell and W. A 


Company, au 
ucey, James Ducey anid 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The Sanitary Extension os & C ‘ouch Con 
pany, authorized capital $100,000; J. U. Clarke, G. A. Mills 
and J. F. Bacon. 

Williamsport—The White Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; H. L. White, J. A. Beeber, “V. D. Lupert 
and others. 

Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—The Rhea Coal & Lumber Company, author 
— capital $10, 000 ; J. F. Shipp, B. A. Close, J. W. Clift and 
others. 

Jonesboro—The LBrading-Marshall Lumber 
thorized capital $50,000; J. E. Brading, C. 
Ss. L. Browder and others. 


Company, au 
L. Marshall, 


Texas. 


Houston—The Consumers’ Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $3,000; Russell Stapp, P. H. MeNeemer and Bernard 


Brown. 
Utah, 


Logan—The Utah-Oregon Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; David Eccles, president; George Cole, vice 
president, and Alfred Cole, secretary. 

Virginia. 

Alexandria—W. A. Smoot & Co., Incorporated, authorized 
capital $100,000; W. A. Smoot, president ; W. A. Smoot, jr., 
vice president and treasurer, and E. W. Pitts, secretary. 

Lynchburg—The Dunnington Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Norfolk—The Kaufman-Moser Piano Company, authorized 
capital. $25,000; E. H. Kaufman, president, and M. Moser, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer. 

Washington. 

Pearse ~The Foran Shingle Company, authorized capi- 
tal $6,000 ; A. Foran, R. M. Foran and E. L. Cowgill. 

Seattle The Skookum Timber Company, authorized capi 
eo G. W. Draham, M. H. Draham and W. H. Knee- 
and. 

West Virginia. 

Marlinton—The Marlinton Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; K. If. Stover, J. M. Paris, N. C. MeNeil 
and others. . 

Wisconsin. 
Black River Falls—The Mills “go (lumber), author- 


oo fy capital $50,000; J. H. Mills, Edward Mills and A. J. 
i 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 
Helena—The American Washboard Company has _ been 
succeeded by the American Saw Mill Company. 
Pine Bluff—Craig & Pearscen; petition in bankruptcy. 


California. 
Marysville—John Peffer is out of business. 


Pine Ridge—William McKenzie; involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy. 





Georgia. 


Columbus—The National Show Case Company recently 
entered the show case manufacturing business. 
Lafayette—W. A. Cannon; involuntary petition in bank- 


ruptey. 
Illinois. 

Cairo—l’. Nordman is out of business. 

Chicago—The Consolidated Lumber Selling Company re- 
cently entered the wholesale trade with offices at 1215 Man- 
hattan building. 

Indiana. 

Elkhart—The W. H. Mann Lumber Company; E. A. Car- 
penter appointed receiver. 

Indianapolis—Fraser Bros. & Van Hoff have been suc- 
ceeded by the recently organized Hamilton Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Iowa. 

Gilmore City—The Farmers’ Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Kansas. 

Liberal—The J. Ek. George Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Paul W. Light & Co. . 

Selden—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is out of 
business at this point. 

Kentucky. 

Irvington—Cowley & Simmons have been succeeded by 

Ashcraft & Ashcraft. 
Massachusetts. 

Dover—E. F. Hodgson has been succeeded by the E. F. 

Ifodgson Company. ae 
Michigan. 

Fowlerville—William Love has been succeeded by Sayre & 
Love. . 
Marshali—G. E. Lamb & Sons have installed a planing 
mill. 


Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $4,000,000 to $10,700,000. 

Virginia—A. M. Corison, of Duluth, will build a sash and 
door factory here. f ead 

Mississippi. 

Chicora—The Robinson Land & Lumber Company has re- 
moved offices to Moss Point, Miss. 

Greenville—T. W. Starnes and J. L. Strickland have en- 
tered the commission trade under the style of Starnes & 
Strickland. 

Missouri. 


Burlington Junction—C. J. Rees has been succeeded by 
Praiswater & McGee. ’ : 

Butler—The Logan-Moore Lumber Company will remove 
its headquarters to Kansas City, Mo. M 

Cameron—C. M. Ward has been succeeded by Ward & 
Burgess. 

_ Hale—W. 
ing. 

— City—Fordham & Jackson have entered the whole- 
sale and commission trade with offices at 409 R. A. Long 
building. : : 

Kansas City—The Roanoke Cumber Company recently en- 
tered the wholesale trade. 

Revere—C. E. Lucas. recently began business. 


. Thomas bas been succeeded by R. H. Brown- 
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Nebraska. 


Ii thany—The ‘Turner Lumber, 
recently began business. 

ethany—The Turner Lumber & Grain Company has been 
succeeded by the Rowland Lumber & Coal Company. 

Pairbury—D. E. Bone & Co. have been succeeded by the 
recently organized Collier Lumber Company. 


New Jersey. 


Coal & Hardware Company 


\:wark—The Sundstrom & Friedlander Company has been 
succeeded by Carl G. Sundstrom. 
New York. 


| uffalo—Frank M. Betts and John Coyer 
wholesale business under the 
offices in the Morgan building. 

New York—Charles Milne has entered the wholesale trade 
with offices at 18 Broadway. 

North Carolina. 

Greensboro—J. T. B. 

Shaw-Clapp Lumber 


have entered the 
style of Betts & Coyer with 


Shaw has been succeeded by the 
Company. 


Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Hamlet Lumber & Supply Company has 
heen Succeeded by the Corlett Lumber Company. 

Plain gl I’. Preston Jones has been succeeded by J. M. 
teach & Ce 

‘Toledo “The Toledo Screen Company has taken over the 
plant of the William Veter estate. 

Warren—The Stewart Lumber Company, of Sharon, VPa., 
has opened an office here, instead of removing headquarters 
to this point, as previously reported in error. 


Oklahoma. 


Noble—The Barker Lumber Company is out of business. 
Sentinel—W. G. Stapp has been succeeded by Lyon & 
Matthews, of Bowie, Tex. 


Weleetka—The Minnetonka Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by W. D. Keith. 
Oregon. 


Medford—The Big Pines Lumber Company has taken over 
the retail yard, stock and buildings of the Crater Lake Lum- 
her Company. 

Texas. 

Canadian—The Canadian 
tered the retail trade. 

Center—The Jordan-Sanders Lumber Company; L. F. Ow- 
as bought a one-third interest. 

ory—The Coleman-Fulton Pasture Company is open 
ing a retail yard. 

Ilouston—The McFarland Lumber 
tered the wholesale yellow pine trade. 

killeen—W. A. Gilmer, Fellbrath & 
Farmers’ Lumber & Hardware Company 
under the style of W. A. Gilmer & Co. 

McAllen—Manuel Lamano recently began business. 

Robstown—J. C. Palmer recently began business. 

Runge—J. W. Mateer estate has been succeeded by the 
Runge Lumber Company. 

Washington. 

Montesano—The Montesano rns Mill Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Snohomish—-The Iowa Bovey Company, of Seattle, has 
absorbed the Evergreen State Lumber & Shingle Company. 


West Virginia. 


The Marietta Lumber Company ; 


Lumber Company recently en- 





Company recently en- 
Duncan and the 
have consolidated 


Clarksburg— 
in bankruptcy. 

Wheeling—The Union Planing Mills are out of business. 

Yankeedam—The Collins Lumber Company; involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy. 


filed petition 


Wisconsin. 


Oshkosh—A. W. Schram & Sons; 0. 


sold interests. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


IF. and W. F. Schram 








Arkansas. 


Ilelena—The American Saw Mill Company will put in a 
dimension plant at its mill in the spring. 


Michigan. 


Loyne City—At the annual meeting of the W. H. White 
Company it was decided to rebuild its mill which was 
burned recently. About $50,000 will be spent on the equip- 
ment and reconstruction of ‘the mill. 


Minnesota. 


International Falls—The International Lumber 
is planning 
year with a capacity of about 250,000 feet every twenty 
hours It will be a 2-band mill with 6-foot horizontal re- 


saw 
North Dakota. 


Grand Forks—The Robertson Lumber Company is plan- 

ning the erection of a large brick general office and ware- 

house, which will cost in ithe neighborhood of $50,000. 
Pennsylvania. 


Dauphin—The W. P. Zartman Lumber Company, of 
Shamokin, has been granted a site for a large planing mill 
and saw mill, which will give employment to about 200 
men. About $100,000 will be expended by the company. 

Philadelphia—The Lincoln Furniture Company has filed 
plans for the erection of a 5-story building, 74x390 feet. 


South Carolina. 


Lumber—The Williams & McKeithan Lumber Company 
Will rebuild its saw mill which was recently burned. The 
mill will be completed early in the spring and will have a 
daily capacity of 80,000 feet. Orders for machinery have 
been placed. 


Company 


Washington. 


Hoguiam—The National Lumber & Box Company will 
expend about $10,000 on improvements at its mill. A 
nigger and steam feed will be installed. 

Kalama—The Willard Case Lumber Company has bought 
a mill site here and will erect a mill with a 10-hour capacity 
of 125,000 feet. About $75,060 will be spent to make the 
plant one of the most complete in the northwest. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Brewton—Fire December 29 destroyed the saw mill 
Dlant and basket factory of the Lovelace Lumber Com- 
pany with a loss of about $200,000. 


Kansas. 





Leavenworth—The planing mill of the Goodjohn Sash 
& Di or Company was burned December 24, with a loss 
roughly estimated at $100,000; insurance. 

Louisiana. 
t Wham—Fire visited the plant of the Matthews Lum- 
er Company December 23, causing a loss of $50,000; 
partly covered by insurance. 


* was owned by 


to erect a saw mill some time during the coming. 


Minnesota. 

Dumont—Fire December 18 damaged the yard of the 

E. J. Jones Lumber Company. 
Missouri. 

Caruthersvile—The heading mill belonging to th 
Pemiscot Land-& Cooperage Company was burned De- 
cember 17 with a loss estimated at $20,000; no insurance. 

Kansas City—The lumber yard of the John M. Byrne 
Lumber Company was damaged about $15,000 by fire 


recently; insurance, $10,000. 
New York. 

Wellsville—Fire broke out in the mill of the Oak Duke 
Lumber Company December 22 and damaged the plant 
about $10,000. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The trunk factory of N. Drucker & Co. 
was almost totally destroyed by fire December 24, with 
a loss of about $100,000; covered by insurance. 

Loudonville—The plant of the Loudonville Handle 


Company was completely destroyed by fire 
with loss of between $7,000 and $8,000; 
$4,800. 

Yellow Springs—George H. 
burned December 21, 


December 23, 
insurance of 


Drake's saw mill was 
with loss of $3,500; insured. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Saskatchewan. 


Prince Albert—William Cowan & Co. 


suffered ua loss of 
$21,000 by fire recently; covered by 


insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Petition Filed Against St. Louis Concern. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28.—A petition in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy against the H. Wachsmuth Lumber Company was 
filed last Saturday by the Colonial Lumber Company, the 
Summit Lumber Company and the Johnstone Land Company. 
‘The two former concerns are St. Louis institutions and the 
latter is a Blodgett, Mo., concern. The Colonial Lumber 
Company's claim is something like $2,300. The other two 
concerns have claims for about $500 ‘each. The total liabili- 
ties of the Ii. Wachsmuth Lumber Company, howevér, will 
foot up to something like $26,000. The assets are not given. 
In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Wachs- 
muth said that he would have undoubtedly pulled out with 
flying colors if he had not been pressed at this time. He 
says he has some good sales on his books for next year, 
which were waiting shipment of dry stock from the Dunklin 
County Lumber Company’s mill. The lumber is not yet dry 
and Mr. Wachsmuth said he could not turn this stock into 
ready money at this time. Mr. Wachsmuth says that the 
Dunklin County Lumber Company is his debtor to a large 
extent and can not liquidate now that his business has been 
stopped. The hearing is set for January 9. 











Receiver Appointed for Florida Concern. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 26.—W. E. Gullett, of the 
Hirsch Lumber Company, of this city, has been appointed 
receiver for the Bradford Lumber Company. E. S. Rawls, 
formerly president of the Bradford Lumber Company, was 
murdered at a lumber camp of the company about a month 
ago by one of the employees. The receiver has every ex- 
pectation that the company will pay dollar for dollar. 





Stock of Bankrupt Sold. 


TOLEDO, Onto, Dee. 28.—By order of the court the entire 
stock of Keiper Bros. Furniture Company was sold last week 
by Trustee Charles Aton. Pugh & Pugh bid in the stock for 
$4,580. The Keiper Bros. Furniture Company had been in 
the hands of receivers for some time. The indebtedness of 
the company amounts to about $40,000, and after expenses 
are paid there will probably be but little left for the cred- 
itors. 





Creditors Take Charge. 

PaLo ALTO, CAL., Dec. 26.—Creditors have taken over the 
business of the Palo Alto Planing Mill Company, which 
William Dean. Mr. Dean has liabilities of 
about $80,000. Employees are creditors to the amount of 
$3,500. The company has numerous contracts which will 
be carried through and be paid for under a new arrange- 
ment, and every indication is that the difficulty is only tem- 
porary. as the assets are more than sufficient to meet the 
obligation. The company has one of the largest mills in 
the state. 





Mill Advertised For Sale. 

WAYNESBORD, Miss., Dec. 24.—By order of the chancery 
court sitting in this city, KE. F. Ballard, receiver of the 
West-King Lumber Company, has been empowered to adver- 
tise and sell the property for the benefit of creditors and 
an inventory of the property is now being taken. The sale 
is advertised for the first Monday in February. The West- 
King company owes the Bank of Waynesboro about $75,000, 
and it is this indebtedness that caused the suspension of 
the bank last June. It is reported the company’s liabilities 
are in the neighborhood of $375,000, but that it has assets 
of nearly $1,000,000. 





Asks Removal of Receiver. 

MONROEVILLE, IND., Dec. 24.—A petition has been filed in 
the circuit court by W. W. Tackaberry, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Monroeville Cooperage Company, which went 
into the hands of a receiver recently, asking that Frank 
Gebbert, who was appointed receiver, be removed, and if the 
company’s affairs are in shape to demand a receivership that 
an experienced man be named by the court. 

PABA PDI LI II IL 


IN APPRECIATION OF LOYAL SERVICE. 

The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., this 
year held its customary Christmas celebration for the 
benefit of its employees, presenting each with one dollar 
and an additional dollar for each year’s service. James 
Inglis, president of the company, addressed the employees 
assembled at its works, extending hearty greetings and 
expressing the satisfaction of the management at the 
most cordial relations which have existed between the 
company and its men and which have been practically 
unbroken for more than a quarter of a century. The 
labor situation is most gratifying and a foreeful testi- 
monial of the fact that the old antagonism between the 
employer and employee is gradually disappearing and 
that year by year their relations are becoming more 
agreeable. By showing this appreciation of the good 
work at the Christmas season it has brought about a 
loyalty in its working force which is productive of 
the best kinds of results, and the example is a good one 
for other large manufacturers and employers. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 

















in amounts of $200,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies 

Correspondence and_ personal 


interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Los Angeles, Cal., Water 4'4s. 

River Rouge, Mich. 4's. 

Morton Tpw. Tazewell Co., Ill., Sel. 5s. 
Chicot Co., Ark., Levee 6s. 
Monroe, Wis. 5s. 

Chickasha, Okla., Rfd. 5s. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
CHICAGO. 





First National Bank Bidg., 








The American Credit-Indemnity 
Co. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 


S. M. PHELAN, 


302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Pres. 





Insures Manufacturers and W hole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 








Superior Abstracts of Title, 


To large landholdings in any State or Canada 
made from a page to page examination of all the 
records, without abstract books or indexes. Mod- 
erate cost. Quick service. Write for Booklet. 


CLINTON L. CALDWELL, 
Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














IN FOREST LAN 


Second edition. The humer and sentiment of 
the lumber industry, in verse. $1.25, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 
‘the lumberman poet.” 








315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Start With a Good System 


Don't go through the year in a slip-shod way; know 
what each department is doing, its expenses, its 
profits and its costs. Tell us your problem and we 
will be pleased to submit a solution. 


We make the supplies for any business system. 


\CAFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
Nici 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
34 54 Hubert Street NEW YORK 

















AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS, 

















Make Every 
Department Pay 


or know why. It’s easy to pick out the 
dead ones if your books are properly kept. 
Better let us go over your system and see 
whether it needs revising. We have done 
it for many business men and have re- 
ceived many warm words of praise for sug- 
gestions offered. 

We solicit correspondence and will be 
pleased to give any information desired 
about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. CHICAGO. 











IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 


—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 


every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








Everett Audit Company 


Accountants — Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
il Pine St., New York 
122 Monroe St., Chicago 


Certified Public Accountants 
(University of Illinois) 





John Everett 
President 


Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 








{ FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS | 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 


16 Years Experience in Lumber Accounting. 


54 Mutual Life Bldg., 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - 











EASTERN OFFICES —213-4-5-6 Colorado Bidg., Washington. D. C. 
WESTERN OFFICES—National Bank of Commerce Building, Tacoma, Washington 
Mutual Life Building, Seattle, Washington 


PENFIELD, BLATTNER & CHESTER 
LAWYERS 


Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission of Washington, 
D. C., in cases involving excessive rates and dis- 
crimination against shippers. 




















THROUGHOUT THE HARDWOOD SECTION. 





Logging Conditions Less Favorable in Western Tennessee — Heavy Corporation Buying Ex- 
pected Early in January—New Concern Organized. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 30.—Taking into considera- 
tion the present condition of the local lumber market it 
may be said that business has nearly reached the normal 
point. Manufacturers who have done a conservative 
but a progressive business have cause for satisfaction. 
The trade looks for a good, profitable business in all 
grades of hardwood during the coming year. 

Timber is getting scarcer day by day, good lumber, 
as is well*understood, getting harder to find. With 
consumption returned to normal most likely a big in 
crease will take place in prices. The rise will be on 
lumber that is most plentiful, such as the lower grades 
of plain oak, chestnut and poplar. The extreme ad- 
vances, which it is thought by some may reach the 
sensational point, will be on quartered oak and the 
upper grades of hardwoods. Good stock dry quartered 
oak will bring, it is predicted, almost any price. One 
dealer is said to- have several cars of fine inch quar- 
tered white oak of good widths and lengths and has put 
a price of $75 on it for firsts and seconds and $45 for 
No. 1 common, f. 0. b. Nashville. These figures are $5 
above the present market and some predict that another 
$5 may be added a little later. 

Local firms report that their business has been 
gradually returning to the normal and that their Decem- 
ber shipments have been very satisfactory, about 200 
percent ahead of December, 190%. 

John B. Ransom is quoted as saying that he feels very 
hopeful concerning lumber conditions and sees no reason 
why they should not get gradually better as spring 
approaches. He expects a gradual advance in the prices 
of hardwoods. 

The stage of water in the Cumberland river continues 
low and no logs have yet come down this season. There 
is almost always a good logging stage of the water 
before the middle of December. As a consequence of 
this condition river mills are generally idle for want of 
material. The stocks on hand in Nashville are being 
rapidly reduced, although some evidences are seen of a 
disposition to hold orders off until after inventory 
taking. 

Manufacturers of hardwood flooring and woodenware 
are very hopeful. They look for good business next 
year, local and foreign, and are getting ready for it. 
Some of them declare they already have had enough 
tentative orders for future delivery to have kept them 
busy, had they accepted them, for the entire coming 
year. A substantial advance in prices in these lines is 
predicted for about the first of the new year. 

W. C. Morse, vice president of the Gain-Robinson 
Lumber Company, of Springfield, Mass., was a recent 
visitor. He was en route home from an extended south- 
ern trip. He is encouraged over the outlook and be- 
lieves that things in the east will pick up decidedly and 
says there is a firmer feeling. 

Cedar rails are being received on the Murfreesboro 
market in increasing quantities and many are being 
brought from a considerable distance. These rails are 
bringing good prices. T. B. Yeargan bought a 500-acre 
farm several years ago and recently refused an offer for 
the cedar rails on the place which equalled the price he 
paid for the farm. This is but one instance to indicate 
the good prices being paid for cedar rails in that section 
of middle Tennessee. 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 28.—Weather condition in the 
Memphis territory during the last few days have been 
less favorable to logging operations. Conservative 
estimates show that not more than 50 to 60 percent of 
a normal log supply is in sight and efforts toward 
getting out additional timber will be influenced largely 
by the weather. 

Only moderate activity is noted in the lumber trade 
on account of the holidays. Many lumbermen have 
gone out of the city to spend Christmas and those 
remaining are taking things rather quietly. It is 
noticed, however, that very confident feeling regard- 
ing lumber interests and normal activity is expected 
not later than January 15. 

W. H. Russe, who appeared before the meeting of 
the City Club as a representative of the hardwood 
manufacturing interests of North Memphis last Satur- 
day, when that organization had under consideration 
the question of inereasing the city limits, opposed that 
plan. He stated that the lumber plants in North 
Memphis had located there because they wanted to 
get outside the city limits in order to avoid the high 
municipal tax. He said the lumbermen received noth- 
ing from Memphis further than the shipping facilities 
afforded thereby, as their products were largely sold 
outside. He pointed out, however, that Memphis was 
benefited to the extent of pay rolls of about $18,000 a 
week. He thought that if these lumber plants were 
included in the city limits not another hardwood firm 
could be induced to locate in the hardwood lumber 
section of North Memphis and that those already in 
operation there would in time be forced to move to 
some locality where the taxes would be much lighter 
than those in force if this section were incorporated 
within the city limits. Some of the most important 
lumber manufacturers in this city have their plants 
and yards in the northern part of Memphis. Most of 
the others are located in South Memphis and New 
South Memphis, and mostly outside of the present lim- 





its, having selected those localities because they were 
enabled thereby to escape municipal taxation. | 

Lumbermen here are interested in the announcement 
that T. W. Starnes and J. L. Strickland, Greenville. 
Miss., have organized the firm of Starnes & Strickland 
and that they will begin business January 1 with 
headquarters in that city. The firm will handle south 
ern hardwoods and will yard these at Greenville and 
Memphis. It has already contracted for the output of 
six hardwood mills in Mississippi and will handle the 
output of two yellow pine mills on a commission basis. 
Mr. Strickland is well known to the hardwood lumber 
trade. He was connected with the Planters’ Lumbe: 
Company until 1907 and was for a while manager of 
the Greenville oftice of the Chicago-Mississippi Land & 
Lumber Company. More recently he has been vice 
president of the Neal-Dolph Lumber Company, Mem 
plus and Greenville. He has been prominently identi- 
fied with Hoo-Hoo and other organizations which have 
for their purpose the advancement of the interests of 
lumbermen everywhere. 

W. R. Barksdale, president of the Barksdale-Kellogg 
Lumber Company, accompanied by his wife, has gone 
to the Pacific coast to visit his daughter. Mr. Barks 
dale will be out of the city until some time in February. 

The Millbrook Lumber Company, Meridian, Miss., 
has, under the management of S. A. Neville, completed 
its plant at that point for the manufacture of hard- 
woods and yellow pine. A planing mill will be operated 
in connection with the plant and dry kilns will soon be 
installed. The company lately bought about 30,000,000 
feet of pine timber near Barnett, Miss. This timber 
will be developed, however, at some other point than 
Meridian. The Bostick Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, also at Meridian, has installed dry kilns and 
has put in additional machinery at its planing mill, 
thus materially increasing the capacity. 

As evidence of restored prosperity is the tendency of 
various lumber manufacturers to place orders with 
machinery houses and builders of saw mill and logging 
equipment. An instance of this kind is found in the 
purchase by the Gilchrist-Fordney Company for its 
Laurel, Miss., operations from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, of an 85-ton Pacifie type locomotive for use in 
their main line log haul service. This engine seems to 
be unusually well adapted for logging purposes wherever 
weight of this magnitude is required. The engine has a 
large trailing truck beneath the fire box which permits 
of unusual grate service. 

The Three States Lumber Company, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has placed an order with the Heisler Locomotive 
Works, of Erie, Pa., for a 40-ton geared engine for use 
in its operations located in the Mississippi valley hard- 
wood district. This type of engine has proved itself 
unusually satisfactory for railroad work in that territory 
(ue to the faet that during the winter time the tracks 
are very much out of line. These engines will pull large 
loads at slow speed over these tracks and have been very 
easy on repairs. 





FROM WESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dee. 28.—Loeal hardwood lumber 
manufacturers report that business for the last week 
or ten days has been fairly good, in fact, practically as 
good as it was this time last year. As a whole, De- 
cember compares favorally with the same month last 
vear. A good volume of business has been done by man 
ufacturers and retail dealers, notwithstanding that the 
year is coming to a close and manufacturers are engaged 
in taking their inventories. 

Manufacturers are sanguine of a good year: during 
1909. Retail dealers expect an inerease in business in 
January. Building operations are active and contractors 
report that they have ali they ean do. A great deal 
of building is promised for Evansville and this vicinity 
during the coming year. Planing mills continue to run 
on good time. 

Many local Jumbermen will attend the annual meeting 
of the Indiana Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis, January 15, among whom will be Claude 
Maley and Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; Bedna 
Young and Frank Cutsinger, of Young & Cutsinger; Mr. 
MeCowen, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen. 

The stave factory at Edinburg, Ind., has resumed oper 
ation after a shutdown of several weeks because of the 
searcity of water. This factory employs a large number 
of men. 

J. E. Kelly, of Pullman, Ill., manager of the lumber 
department of the large Pullman shops, was in this city 
a few days ago to close a contract for several carloads 
of lumber. Nearly 1,000,000 feet of oak lumber is used 
from this market by the Pullman company every year. 
In the last year its orders have been curtailed to a great 
extent on account of small orders for freight ears. Mr. 
Kelly says his firm will give local manufacturers a large 
volume of business during the coming year. ; 

It was announced this week that the new Wisconsin 
Chair Company will start its plant in operation Jan 
uary 1, and it is expected that employment will be given 
to 300 men. It was the original intention of the com 


pany to start the middle of this month, but the work 
of completing its buildings was delayed. 

James R. Goodwin, of the Never Split Seat Company, 
announced this week that his company would probably 
abandon its factory on West Franklin street, and ereet 
a more modern structure at some point on the Illinois 
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C. stral railroad, at the edge of the city. The concern 
is ne of the largest of its kind in the United States. 

*hilip Temple & Co. is building a 2-story brick fae- 
te at the corner of Sixth and Division streets, for the 
m nufacture of cigar boxes. Forty men and girls will 
}, employed by the company. 

V. J. Wood, of the Indiana railroad commission, was 
in this city a few days ago and held a conference with 
jal folding bed manufacturers, who claim that they 
a) diseriminated against in rates in favor of Illinois 
muufacturers. Judge Wood announced that a decision 
ould be given in the matter soon. 


apt. Jack Moeller, lumber and stave dealer at Mount 
Vernon, this state, was in this city a few days ago looking 
afer his timber interests. Ile went from this point to 
Scilletown, Ky., where he bought a big lot of logs. 

Varney Dixon, secretary of the Evansville Business Asso- 
cision, and interested in the Evansville Bookcase & Table 
Company, has returned from Indianapolis. 

foseph Condon spent the holidays in this city. Mr. Con- 
dow lives at Columbus, Ind., and has extensive lumber inter- 
esis at Fort Smith, Ark., where he went from this place. 

\ccording to Edward Ifeath, of Heath, Whitcock & Co., 
Chicago, the company will reéstablish a distributing yard 
here shortly after the first of the year and employ more than 
forty men, 

i W. Wade, of Lindon, Tenn., was in this city a few 
days ago and arranged for delivering the shipment of 500,000 
fect of lumber. 

fli D. Miller, folding bed manufacturer, has returned from 
a business trip to Chicage. 

timer Luhring, of Wolfling, Luhring & Co. is back from a 
husiness trip to Chicago. 

Charles Von Behren, of the Von Behren Manufacturing 
Company, has returned from Washington, I. C., where he 
wis a delegate to the National Rivers & Harbors Congress. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Company, has 
returned from Grand Rapids, Mich., and Chicago. 

Mr. MeCowen, of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen, has re- 
turned from Wabash, Ind., his old home, where he spent 
several days with relatives and friends. 

I. R. Webb, of Edinburg, Ind., spent several days in 
Evansville during the last week. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Dee. 30.—The month closes with an 
improvement in the hardwood conditions of this section, 
while the new year promises an increase in prices of all 
grades of lumber. Traveling men covering this section 
report marked improvement already and prospects good 
for the new year. Lumbermen are receiving more in- 
quiries just now than for many months. Local mills 
have even more than they can do to supply the home 
trade, while the larger mills could sell considerable more 
export stock, yet farseeing lumbermen think it will be 
nearly spring before the lumber business will be at its 
hight in this territory. 

Several mills operating in Kentucky and Virginia 
were closed down the last week on account of bad 
weather and others taking a holiday rest. Immediately 
after the first of the year they will resume, while many 
new mills will begin operation. 

The South Fork Lumber Company, recently organized 
at Beattyville, Ky., is installing mills on the South 
and Middle forks of the Kentucky river preparatory to 
the manufacture of lumber soon after the first of the 
new year. Felix Nunenberg is manager for the concern. 
It has a rich territory to draw from and will make a 
specialty of quartered oak and poplar. 

QO. P. Rollins, large timber owner of Jacksonville, Fla., 
having extensive tracts of fine timber in Perry and 
Knott counties, this state, is in Perry county looking 
over an available route for a lumber road from Jack- 
son, soon to be constructed. The timber of that sec- 
tion has only been partially cut and developed. 


The Jackson Tie & Lumber Company, one of the’ 


representative concerns in Jackson, Ky., is making some 
improvements in its plants, having located two mills. 
This company makes a specialty of ties and lumber, 
drawing from a rich section contiguous to Jackson and 
shipping over the Ohio & Kentucky road. 

or the reason that splendid shipping connections can 
he made from Richmond, Norfolk and other points in 
Virginia, Rhoades, Currie & Co., extensive car builders 
of Nova Seotia, that firm will draw all its lumber from 
the Virginia markets, considerable of the stock going 
from southwestern Virginia over the Clinch Valley divi- 
sion of the Norfolk & Western railroad. A large ship- 
ment has just been made to that company. 

A. I. Maxwell, lumberman of the Black mountain 
section of Wise County, Virginia, and one of the best 
known men in the southwestern Virginia section, was in 
this state visiting the trade a few days ago. He said: 


_ new year, 1909, will open with a good run of business 
for jumbermen of Wise county, and I am sure that the lum- 
her situation will show general improvement throughout the 
enti: year, making it by far the best in the history of the 
Imsiness. We are already having a good trade, selling all 
our product at a good profit. 

Ie Clannahan Lumber Company, Sutton, Ky., have 
reccitly made some important timber land purchases 
near that place in Pike county, embracing an entirely 
ind-\cloped section, where the company will install two 
mill). It already operates three portable mills, making a 
Specalty of fine poplar and quartered oak. The Levisa 
Stace Company, Levisa, Ky., in Pike county, is preparing 
for carly extensions. This company makes a specialty 
of “tives and has two mills running full time. It ships 
ove: the Big Sandy branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railecad, 

Clinch Valley Lumber Company, St. Paul, Va., 
king preparations for the immediate purchase of 
lars’ mills to install on a new tract of fine hardwoods 


IS 


shortly to be developed near St. Paul. This is one of 
the vopresentative lumber concerns of Wise county and 


‘| oneer in the business. It ships over the Clinch Valley 
‘liv\-on of the Norfolk & Western. 

ongressman John W. Langley, of the Tenth Ken- 
district, in which Pike, Knott and Floyd extensive 
' territory is situated, is greatly interested in the 
Ms \ge of a law by the present Congress for the pro- 
lecion of forests, Congressman Langley will vigorously 


th 
tin 


push a bill for a law making it a felony to cut and de- 
stroy young timber on another person’s land, or to start 
a forest fire. A petition looking to that end is now in 
circulation in the three counties. ‘‘The wealth of these 
counties lies in their fine timber and coal fields,’’ said 
Congressman Langley, ‘‘and they must be protected.’’ 
He owns extensive timber tracts in Floyd, his home 
county. 

The Tug River Lumber Company, Elberton, Va., one 
of the oldest concerns in the manufacture of hardwoods 
in southwestern Virginia, will, it is said, install a num- 
ber of mills within the next few months. This company 
operates seven or eight miles of lumber road from Big 
Stone gap to Elberton and from Dorchester switch, giv- 
ing it shipping connection over the Virginia Southwest 
ern and the Louisville & Nashville railroads. It makes 
a specialty of poplar. 

M. A. Mahaffy, with mills and a first class plant in 
Lee county, Virginia, on the Black Mountain railroad, 
was visiting the trade of Wise county this week. Mr. 
Mahaffy is enthusiastic over the outlook for the lumber 
business and said: 

I feel confident that the new year will bring about the 
most encouraging conditions for the lumber people of Lee 
county, in fact all of southwestern Virginia and the country 
in general, There is a feeling ef confidence among the lum 
bermen that I have never seen before. At present business 
is looking up wonderfully and the future will tell. 

The Currier Lumber Company, Glamorgan, Va., is cut- 
ting more lumber than at any time since the removal of 
its large band mill from Indian creek to that place, and 
announces some improvements for the new year. Its 
logs are carried over the Indian Creek & Pound River 
railroad, its lumber carrier from its large area of virgin 
timber in the Pound section of the Cumberland moun- 
tains near the Kentucky border. C. W. Currier, man- 
ager for the company, has had many years of experience 
in the Pennsylvania timber fields. The company makes 
a specialty of oak and poplar. 

Following the rain of last week a number of splash 
dams were put into commission in mountain streams of 
eastern Kentucky, which succeeded in carrying out hun- 
dreds of fine saw logs. W. Finley Bentley, Horn, Ky., 
ran out a fine lot from the extreme headwaters of the 
Kentucky river and Rockhouse creek, in this county. 

Sherman Bentley, Millstone, Ky., has a number of 
teams employed hauling some large walnut logs from 
Upper Rockhouse creek to the shipping station at Pound, 
Va., which he is selling to J. W. Emmell, Georgetown, 
Ohio, for export. 

Sam J. Wright, of Vilas, Ky., recently located a plan- 
ing mill in connection with his saw mills on Venters 
branch near Vilas. His product is being hauled across 
Cumberland mountain to Pound, Va., on the Indian 
Creek & Pound River road, for shipment. 

John C. Cantrill, Pound section of Wise county, will 
locate two portable mills about January 1 on a timber 
tract near the line of the Indian Creek & Pound River 
road, shipping his stock over that line. A number of 
other mills are to locate along this road and use it for 
a carrier. 

The Maggard Lumber Company’s mill at Eolia, Ky., 
is being removed to a new timber tract on the head- 
waters of Frank’s creek on-the base of the Big Black 
mountain, where it will cut some fine lumber, which will 
be hauled across the mountain to Stonega, Va., at a cost 
of $7 a thousand. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 28.—The last week being 
Christmas week business in the lumber yards and offices 
was extremely quiet. The mails were burdened with 
postal cards, Christmas greetings, calendars and _ stock- 
lists, but orders were very searce. However, everybody 
was in good spirits and handing out the usual line of 
fine talk customary at this season. 

‘“Watt’’ Graham is making a big fight to be elected 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce, and as there is 
not much doing in a business way every lumberman in 
the city has his coat off and is plugging for Watt’s elee- 
tion. 

There has been no meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
during the last week on the inspection rules, as was 
expected, owing to the fact that President Dulweber 
was called from the city for a few days. 

Nearly all the saw mills and planing mills in this 
vicinity closed down before Christmas and will remain 
closed until next Monday. 

The weather has continued favorable for building 
operations, and contractors have kept their men at work. 
The yards dealing in lumber for building purposes have 
had a fair run of business during the week. 

The furniture factories all kept running until Christ- 
mas eve, then closed down until after the holidays. The 
manufacturers feel good over the outlook for the new 
year. Much interest is being manifested in the outeome 
of the big shows at Chicago and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and if the buying proves to be liberal it will mean plenty 
of business for all the factories. None of them have 
added any to their stocks of lumber during the last year, 
only buying such stuff as they actually needed to fill 
orders. A closs estimate of the volume of business 
transacted during the year as compared with that of 
1907 would place it at 70 percent. It should also be 
remembered that the business of 1907 only covered ten 
months, as November and December were phenomenally 
slow. 

The manufacture of desks ana office tables has suf- 
fered more than any other branch of the furniture indus- 
try during the last year, owing to the fact that about 
60 percent of the stock manufactured was shipped to 
Europe in ‘‘k. d.’? form, and that as business on the 
other side has suffered the same depression as in 
America these manufacturers have practically’ suffered 
a double loss. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


CFFICERS 
GEO, M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres't. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier, WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
B.S. MAYER, Asst. Cashier, J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier, 





‘THE 
CONTINENTALT  ocposits 
NATIONAL $65, 000,000 


BANK — 
OF 
CHICAGO 


Capital, 
Surplus 
and Profits 


$7,000,000 











BOARD OF DL RECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J.OGDEN ARMOUR F. E. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J. EARLING’ WM.C.SEIPP SAM’'L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous freatment. Superior Facilities 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 











Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass‘t Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass't Cashier. 














We Purchase 
Outright 


bond issues on first class timber prop- 
erties, in amourts from $100,000 to 
$2,000,000, when well-located and in 
strong hands. 


WE DO NOT SELL ANY BONDS 
ON COMMISSION. 


Peabody, 
Houghtelin¢ & Co. 


181 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
(Established 1865). 


























DO YOU NEED CAPITAL ? Consult us. Our targe 


; corporation business of 
25 years’ standing enables us to give valuable advice on the 
best methods of organizing companies and procuring capital, 
mining or manufacturing, stock and bond issues guaranteed with 
strong guarantee companies. Timber lands and lumber mills sold 
and purchased. Send for booklet on modern financing. 


Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
1326 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





PINE MILL AND 85,000,000 FEET 


of Timber for Sale, to be Paid for as Cut Out. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, - New Orleans, La. 
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Handy Books for Lumbermen 

















The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 
By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. ‘Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and_ gold _ top. Price, 
postpaid, $5 a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, _ sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade: 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Vrice, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; _ illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
ON EEE ET SRR Rie ee ere rere en $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
* lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet’ in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. VLrice, postpaid. ..$1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
Re are ae a RR $3.50 
BO is aro nisia nsorereaierd 0sc:5/areloreveusiae win oayaloreen $3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
MI ain t's osartosloruieds ara etmreae ataranesote: shaver tlalankiece $2.00 


P i 9 
The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 

A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or, 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. JVrice, postpaid.............. $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth........ Scceceuee $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies............. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from ™% inch to 10 inches wide: price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Trice, 
MMRIIEINEY 5): <.5 12-50 6: atures esa Soeacee, is acaneene eee $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 25 cts 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


PUBLISHERS, 
315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 











FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 28.—While the wholesale and 
retail business this year has been fully 25 percent less 
than it was last year, local dealers in both branches of 
the industry are looking forward to improved conditions 
in 1909. They believe, however, that the improvement 
will be gradual and will be accompanied by a steady in- 
crease in prices. 

Building operations during the year have been but 
little less than they were in 1907. Many of the build- 
ings, however, have been large structures in which lum- 
ber dealers have had little interest. The number of small 
cottages erected for investment purposes showed a de- 
cided increase. 

At the beginning of the year the retail yards were 
pretty well stocked so that it was late in the season be- 
fore wholesale and commission concerns began to feel the 
benefit of increased activities. 

“Business has been at least 25 percent less than it 
was last year,” said D, O. Alexander, of the D. O. 
Alexander Lumber Company, wholesalers. “We expect 
better business next season and, naturally, a gradual in- 
crease in prices all along the line will be noted. We 
already note a decided improvement in the demand for 
posts.” 

E. H. Greer is spending a few days with relatives in 
Louisville, Ky., where he is taking a short vacation. He 
is with the Greer-Houghton Lumber Company, whose of- 
fices are in the Indiana Pythian building. 

The Larue Lumber Company has established offices at 
924 Law building, where it will engage in the wholesale 
yellow pine lumber business. 

The board of public works today opened bids for the 
construction of a contagious disease hospital. Bids sub- 
mitted were as follows: Henry Dollman, $76,987; T. H. 
Harrison & Co., $84,000, and W. C. Halstead & Co., 
$80,000. The contract will be awarded later. 

In the will of the late Charles R. Balke, for many 
years president of the Balke-Krauss Company, all of the 
property, including the stock in the lumber company, is 
left to the widow. At her death, the will provides, the 
property shali be placed in trust for the children. The 
personal property is valued at $30,000, 

The Indiana legislature will convene in this city next 
Tuesday, and several lumbermen are expected from over 
the state to look after matters in which lumbermen are 
interested. At the annual meeting of the Indiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held here January 
13-14-15, desired legislation will be one of the topics 
discussed, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dee. 29.—Not a hardwood firm in 
Louisville has just now a valid business complaint to 
make. It is reported that the sources are weak and that 
oak in the finer grades soon will be as high as mahogany. 
It is remarked that inventories and the calling in of 
salesmen for annual reports have caused a wane in 
operative business, expectedly, but the general tone of 
the market is high and the prospects for the new year 
good, with but few exceptions. 

Banquets for the salesmen, hard work for the stock 
clerks, general holiday lightness of trade and aetive 
preparations for the opening of the next year’s business 
are the features which impress the inquirer about Louis- 
ville’s hardwood trade. 

The Leuisville Hardwood Club, which has identified 
itself with the best interests of the city, has busied itself 
with matters which show that trade must be of such 
quality to invite improvement. At a meeting last Mon- 
day at the Seelbach hotel a transportation committee 
was appointed to secure from the railroads entering and 
leaving this city an interchangeable switching agreement. 
By the arrangement at present in force higher prices are 
paid and no benefits are secured in heavy importing and 
shipping, and the lumbermen have determined that the 
interchangeablé system, which prevails in other cities 
having lumber markets less important than those of 
Louisville, shall be secured here. J. C. Wickliffe, of the 
C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company; E. B. Norman, of E. B. 
Norman & Co., chairman, and W. A. MeLean, of the 
Wood-Mosaie Flooring Lumber Company, were named 
and they have already arranged a meeting with the 
Louisville Commercial Club to at once make their demand 
upen the railroads which have Louisville in large black 
and red letters on their maps. 

“Kentucky is close to the sources of supply,’ said Mr. 
Norman, president of the company bearing his name, 
“and there is no reason on earth why its metropolis 
should not have the same rating as is given other cities 
of even less importance to the lumber world. We are 
serious about this business and we believe that we shall 
soon have something to report.” 

It is thought to be certain that prices will advance 
after the first of the year. Oak, quartered oak and 
poplar are almost unobtainable, say most of them, and 
they have reached the point where they are inquiring 
into the reasons for this. The Louisville Lumber Com- 
pany says that the deficit has come because there is too 
much low grade stock and because the making of firsts 
and seconds out of one log is not as skillful as it might 
be. Mr. Norman somewhat protests against this, declar- 
ing that each log has its limits and that premature 
despair on the part of lumbermen has a tendeney to 
searee the buyer. 

No better idea of loeal trade can be gained than from 
the statement that the Hardwood Club is planning what 
to do with its surplus. The accession to club membership 
of the Mengels, among the biggest mahogany merchants 
in the country, judicious expenditure on the part of the 
elub and the general prosperity of the hardwood business 
have made disposing of surplusage an actual problem on 
the part of the club. The Mengel company has invested 
much in advertising, one of its notable achievements 
being a full page advertisement in the AMERICAN LuM- 


BERMAN, Which gives an idea of the importance of Louis. 
ville as a hardwood market, as a city close to the source 
of supplies and as « live American metropolis. 

“Inquiries are good,” say the representatives of the 
Louisville Lumber Company, and they prediet a business 
which will run that of 1908 back to cover. “Of cours: 
it was poor in that year owing to the business depression 
and no one expected any more. But we look for a raise 
of from $2 to $5 a thousand on high grade material in 
the next four months.” ; 

“Business is all right” with the Louisville Poin} 
Lumber Company, the manager saying: 

We have orders a-plenty, and the fact that we close our 
books February 1 instead of the first day of January makes 
us just as busy now as at any other time of the year. Yes 
high grades have been hard to get and will be harder, we 
think, but there are enough low grades to fill the market at 
a fair price and satisfy our usual demand. ‘Trade is better 
than last summer, which was the high water mark of the 
bad year of 1908. Our mill at Ford, Ky., has been shut 
down, as is our usual custom at this time, and we are busy 
at present in getting the shipments out of there to our 
factory here. 

The C. C. Menge! & Bro, Company, which never knows 
a cessation, made its usual report. Letters bearing 
postmarks from all over the world continue to pour into 
its great factories in this city, and the superintendent 
says that as it took stock every month there had been 
no let up in trade due to the time of year. 

HE. B. Norman & Co. report business slack during the 
holidays, as expected, but that as they took stock every 
month they were operating at full blast and orders were 
waiting in satisfying numbers. 

Mr. Norman, who is one of the guiding spirits of the 
Hardwood Club, said that the question of prices had 
come up before that organization, but that it had been 
decided to make no price list. There was a general 
understanding, he said, about how much stock cost, but 
no arbitrary list was offered. Each Louisville hardwood 
dealer now has it up to him. 

“Quartered oak will be as high as mahogany in a few 
weeks,” says the Wood Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Com- 
pany. It says the condition is actual and that no 
amount of persuasion can make it see it any other way. 
This company, which lays floors for all parts of the 
world, uses the system whereby April 30 is the year 
date and therefore no stocktaking is consuming the time 
at present. 

In the Builders’ Exchange the Louisville Veneer Com- 
pany and many other places in this city where hardwood 
is the first consideration of livelihood these are days of 
speculation and business. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Bristol, TENN., Dec. 30.—‘‘ Business is picking up 
steadily with the lumbermen and things will get much 
better, in my opinion, right away, with the advent of the 
new year,’’ said B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber 
Company. 

More activity will be noticed in the lumber industry 
beginning with the new year, and conditions are not to 
be contrasted with those that existed at the advent of 
1908. Business is infinitely better. There has been a 
practically complete recovery, though there is still room 
for more improvement in prices and demand for stock. 

W. B. Bachman, of Bluff City, this county, has just 
bought a large tract of timber in Hawkins county, Ten- 
nessee, and along with his associates, contemplates the 
development of the same at an early date. Circular mills 
will be installed. The timber is among the best in this 
section. 

E. O. Salts, of the Jackson Lumber Company, Lock- 
hart, Ala., was a visitor in Bristol this week, buying 
lumber. Mr. Salts thinks the lumber business in the 
south is receiving a great impetus and will soon be re- 
stored to its former condition. 

Walter Gartner, of the Gartner Hancock Lumber 
Company, is in a Knoxville hospital. Suits against this 
concern by the Frick Company, of Waynesboro, Pa., have 
been compromised. 

The majority of the band mills in this section, as well 
as the smaller lumber operations, were closed the entire 
week last week, on account of the holidays, and some 
will not resume until next week. 

Fred W. Hughes, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, has 
recently returned from a trip in the interest of his con- 
cern and reports conditions in the lumber trade in the 
rural sections much better. 

Several large tracts of timber in Unicoi county, Ten- 
nessee, along the line of the new Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio railroad, have recently changed hands and soon 
the lumber industry in that section will be given an im- 
petus by the starting of a number of new mills and the 
beginning of extensive development. The road has been 
completed through that section and will be in operation 
within a few months, a distance of 250 miles. : 

The Whiting Manufacturing Company reports business 
good and shipments heavy. This concern has operated 
its band mill steadily, despite the recent depression of 
trade, and is shipping probably more stock than any 
other company in this entire region. Other large band 
mills about Damascus are running on full time again. 

The Stone Hauling Lumber Company is completing @ 
large business building in Bristol, which will be oceu- 
pied by the Virginia-Tennessee Hardware Company. This 
and a number of other large business buildings are now 
in course of construction in Bristol. Many contractors 
have enough work to last them until next summer, while 
several large contracts are to be let soon. So far the 
weather has interfered with building operations, but 
it is thought they will go forward much more rapidly 
now. The $70,000 city hall at Bristol, Va., will be com- 
pleted at once, while the treasury department 1s about 
to award the contract for the building of an $85,000 
federal building at Johnson City. E. A. Burson 15 
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ereciing a new 4-story building on Moore street, while 
numerous other business buildings and handsome resi- 
dences are in course of construction. 

Tie retail lumber men report fair business. The 
unusually heavy demand for building ‘material, which 
began with the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign, has held up 
and is stimulating trade generally. 

Tie Galloway-Pease Lumber Company, of Johnson 
(it), which is rapidly extending its operations, has 
opened a yard at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

\ large tract of timber near Abingdon, which was 
bought more than a year ago by a Pennsylvania syndi- 
cate, Will, it is said, be developed this season. This is 
in the heart of the large area contemplated in the 
Appalachian forest reserve bill, for the conservation of 
the forests. 

Congressman Bascom Slemp, republican, of this dis- 
trict, Who is himself a practical lumberman, will take 
an important part in the proposed revision of the tariff 
on lumber, by the special session of congress to be called 
by President-elect Taft, in March. Mr. Slemp, who is 
one of the youngest congressmen in the south, stands 
high with the administration and has been spoken of as 
a probable member of Taft’s official family. 

W. G. MeCain, of Neva, Tenn., a well known manu- 
facturer of Johnson county, was a visitor on the local 
market this week and reports a bright future for the 
lumber industry in that section of the state, where many 
large mills are located. . 

Eastern buyers are coming to this section in much 
larger numbers in search of stock. There is a much 
better demand for lumber of all kinds than has existed 
for several months and the trend of prices is distinctly 
upward, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dee. 29.—Columbus lumber concerns 
have realized much better results than was anticipated 
several months ago. Upon casting up accounts for the 
year it was found that the volume of business compared 
very favorably with that transacted in the preceding 
twelve months. Prices were much higher at the close of 
the vear than they were at the beginning and the outlook 
much more satisfactory. The close of 1908 found inquiry 
good for all kinds of lumber and stocks extremely light 
to meet the demands of an active trade. Columbus 
lumbermen enter upon the new year with confidence, 
believing that normal conditions will return before the 
expiration of the first quarter. From the many requests 
for prices received during the last week it is evident 
that active buying of all the different grades of lumber 
is at hand and that consumers will not wait until trade 
becomes normal in other lines before laying in supplies. 
The outlook for the local lumber trade is very encourag- 
ing and it is believed that 1909 will be one of the best 
in the history of the trade. 

Columbus bankers report the outlook as being very 
encouraging and say that decided improvement is plainly 
evident in many lines of business. Conditions were very 
quiet during the last week because of the holiday season, 
but since it is over there already is evident a disposition 
to go forward all along the line. “he merchants have 
just closed a large holiday trade, the volume of which 
was larger than seemed probable at the beginning of the 
fall season. The bank clearings for the year made a 
favorable showing compared with the previous year, the 
decrease not being nearly so large as expected. The 
bank clearing during the closing month of the year ran 
about 25 pereent larger than in the same month a year 
ago. There is a good demand for money from lumber 
companies, which indicates that local concerns are get- 
ting ready to inerease their stocks as much as possible. 
Manufacturers report an unusually good demand for 
lumber and expect good sales during January. 

Louis Doster, seeretary of the Hardwood Manufae 
turers’ Association of the United States, was in Columbus 
Monday of this week ealling on lumbermen. Mr. Doster 
spoke encouragingly about trade. He said that there 
will soon be a forward movement in all lines of trade in 
the near future and that a feeling of confidence prevails 
on every hand. 

_ The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company finished the year 
in excellent form and says that its business was far 
better than expeeted about six months ago. This com- 
pany has been busy for several weeks furnishing price 
lists to its customers, who now seem anxious to aceumu- 
late supplies. It reports prices as firm all along the 
line, although no material advance has taken place during 
the last week, 

Inquiry at the C. T. Nelson Lumber Company shows 
that this company had a good year and results were very 
Satistactory considering the quiet in nearly every line 
of the trade throughout the year. It has a goodly 
number of orders on hand and expects to have a large 
trade throughout 1909. 





KENTUCKY LUMBER NEWS. 


_ Lovisvitnr, Ky., Dee. 29.—Soft wood had its inning 
n Louisville this week, although mahogany and oak fig- 
rec iore in the news. The purchase of Osceola, Fla., of 
the Runnymede hotel for $15,000 by local capital was de- 


‘lave to be the forerunner of a deal which will soon be 
tmheunced for the taking over of 26,000 acres of land 
i the hotel’s vicinity for $100,000. When this is done 
the ‘sen in the deal will form two companies, one a 
lan: ompany to subdivide a section of the tract to be 
sold for various purposes and the other a lumber com- 
= to cooperate with the land company in working the 


vec us a whole. It is estimated that the holding, which 
Wil he sold exclusively to Louisville men, contains 
MOO000 feet of pine, 25,000,000 feet of cypress and 
th material to make 5,000 telegraph poles. Loeal 
wood men, when questioned about the deal, main- 


en 


sot 


tained a silence as t6 relating who were the local men 
concerned. 

With this start the soft wood trade in Louisville for 
the week is reported satisfactory all along the line. 
Henry Koehler, of Henry Koehler & Co., registered an 
objection, declaring that the business in 1908 was not 
good by any means, but that the last part of December 
was better than anything in 1908. 

The Alfred Struck Company said it had been as busy 
as it dared for two and a half months, although the early 
part of 1908 was poor. They are working 20 percent 
more men than usual, it said, and the supply sources in 
Alabama and Mississippi have been yielding in a manner 
that presages no stock famine. 

Small orders are reported brisk and lucrative, and 
sales managers are giving returned salesmen banquets 
to condone for a bad year and to urge a better. 
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HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MicH., Jan. 1—When the pipe expert ar- 
rived at the new plant of the Cadillac Turpentine Com- 
pany a few days ago, he found that a much larger supply 
of pipe than had been procured would be necessary. 
This will necessarily retard the opening of the plant be- 
yond the period expected by the directors, January 4. 
In two weeks, however, the company expects all will be 
in readiness to start up the new concern. The company’s 
plant will be the largest and most complete institution 
of its kind in the world. Naturally Cadillae people are 
proud of it and every day grow more eager to see it in 
operation. 

All Cadillac plants of whatever kind, with one excep- 
tion, are running. The Cummer Manufacturing Com- 
pany is still idle, with no indication of when it will re- 
sume business. 

The Mancelona Hoop & Stave Company is buying 
1,000,000 feet of hardwood and elm for the summer’s 
run. It is expected that this season will about conclude 
its operations in this territory. 

The Veneer Products Company, recently organized in 
Chicago, will have as one of its officers Fred M. Long- 
necker, of Traverse City, who already has taken up his 
work in Chicago. He wiil be the secretary-treasurer. 
The concern will handle the output of the Oval Wood 
Dish Company, of Traverse City, which will do away 
with the local sales department. The products of other 
companies will also be handled by the new company in 
Chicago. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 29.—O. E. Yeager echoes the 
general situation in hardwood yards just now. They are 
very busy at inventory and trying to let other branches 
of the business take second place, though orders are 
reported fairly good for all that. 

The Pacific coast business of T. Sullivan & Co., is 
getting on its feet again after various pullbacks and is 
very good. The cargo of it that came in by lake is 
already prepared for shipment. 

M. M. Wall, who came home from his European trip 
last week, reports seeing four big cities over there— 
London, Paris, Hamburg and Berlin. 

H. A. Stewart is preparing to steer southward as soon 
as the holidays are over, to pick up oak, poplar and chest- 
nut for I. N. Stewart & Bro., confident that it will all be 
needed soon next year. 

Mayor Adam ‘has signed the Buffalo river improve- 
ment bill and it now looks like business. The pushing 


- of this measure to a successful conclusion is due very 


largely to the efforts of A. J. Elias. 

President Beyer expects to have the mills of the Pas- 
cola Lumber Company in Missouri in operation by 
January 4, after a long series of delays. In the mean- 
time he expects to have to buy oak lumber. 





POLYPHASE MOTORS. 

The Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has recently gotten out a bulletin describ- 
ing its line of Wagner two-phase and three-phase 
motors. The Wagner company is a pioneer in the 
development of a commercially successful motor of 
the single-phase type and for many years has been a 
recognized leader in the single-phase field. 

The concern did not begin the building of polyphase 
motors until the expiration of the fundamental 
patents some years ago, but its many years’ experi- 
ence in the inherently more difficult problems con- 
nected with the design and manufacture of single- 
phase motors has been invaluable as direct preparation 
for the polyphase field, enabling the company at once 
to enter that field under conditions extremely advanta- 
geous. The large number of Wagner two-phase and 
three-phase motors now in use and the great variety of 
their applications is an evidence of the manner in 
which the company has been able to take advantage 
of its previous patient and exhaustive work in the 
single-phase field. ; 

The Wagner company believes, and it has been con- 
firmed by the best engineering talent, that the single- 
phase and polyphase types of motors are strictly non- 
competitive with each other. The comparative advan- 
tages and limitations of each type are imperative and 
well defined. : ¥ 

The question of the relation between ratings and 
overloads, between starting torque and efficiency etc., 
are freely discussed in this bulletin for the benefit of 
the actual and prospective user of polyphase motors, 
and copies of the bulletin will be gladly sent on re- 
quest. ; ; ; : 

The Wagner Eleetrie Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Louis, as a well equipped and experienced builder 
of both types of apparatus, is especially well qualified 
to advise the power distribution requirements of any 
installation whatsoever, 





MICHIGAN MAPLE 


Every state in the Union is the home of some 
species of maple. 

Those who might be inclined to question this 
statement should remember that some trees which 
are ordinarily not called maples or are of no 
especial value are as truly such as the famous 
producer of maple sugar. 

The mountain maple is a small tree which is 
found as far north as the Saskatchewan river. 
Moosewood, or striped maple, grows in the east 
ern part of the country from Canada to northern 
Georgia. A small species of sugar maple grows 
as far south as Florida. The dwarf maple ex- 
tends from southern Alaska to New Mexico. 
The box elder, or ash-leaved maple, is found 
everywhere from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Rocky mountains and is one of the few trees 


‘which are found in the desert or semi-arid dis- 


tricts of western Kansas and Nebraska and east- 
ern Colorado. 

Varied as the maples are in size, habit of 
growth and character of the wood, there should 
be no mistake in identifying them. They all have 
the lobed leaves, the winged seeds and the clus- 
ters of small blossoms in the flowering season. 

There are sixty or seventy species of maples, 
which among them encircle the world north of 
the equator, in Java reaching south of that line. 

In the United States are thirteen species that 
grow to tree size, while there are others that are 
only shrubs. Several of these species are of high 
economic value. 

One of the best of them, the broad-leaved 
maple, grows along the Pacific Coast, to its best 
size and quality in Oregon. Yet there is not 
enough of it to make it so important a market 
commodity as some of its eastern brethren. 

The eastern species which are best known and 
most valuable are the rock or sugar maple and 
two kinds of soft maple. . 

The rock maple grows to the best advantage 
in Michigan and east of that state. In earlier 
days it was one of the most important trees of 
western New York and Vermont, although now 
it has been largely cut away. 

Another valuable species is the silver or soft 
maple, which grows to be a large tree and has 
about the same range as the sugar maple. Similar 
to it is the scarlet maple. 

These three species are of much lumber value, 
but by far the most important is the sugar maple, 
of which Michigan is so proud and which is so 
important a product of its forests. 

Maple, of all species, was the eighth in volume 
of product of all the woods in 1907, its produc- 
tion in the United States being 939,073,000 feet, 
or 2.3 percent of the entire lumber product of 
the country. More lumber was produced from 
maple than from yellow poplar, cypress, red gum 
or redwood. Only oak among the hardwoods 
surpassed it. 

Nearly half of the entire cut of the country 
was in Michigan—to be exact, the output of that 
state was 48 percent of the whole, or 451,106,000 
feet, and most of it was hard maple. 

That is why the great maple flooring factories 
are nearly all of them located in Michigan or 
where the Michigan product can be brought to 
them cheaply by water; and that is one of the 
reasons why Michigan has so many furniture 
factories and woodworking establishments. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


; MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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Dry Hemlock 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here, 


F 8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
=o ; 300,000 ft.1 & 2in. D Select & Bet. 


The JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Established 1851, 


Incorporated 1884, 














and the one which pleases 
our custe"ners most is the 
promptness with which we .:.p 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—sure to 
meet the demands of the most critical. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 











We use the Telecode. 
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FROM LAKE MICHIGAN POINTS. 





Lake Shipments at Saginaw Fall Off— New Woodworking Plants Started— Many Mills 
Run During the Winter. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry axnp Saginaw, Micu., Dee. 28.—The Batceh- 
elor Timber Company, of Saginaw, has bought 25,000,- 
000 feet of maple timber situated east of the Michigan 
Central Mackinaw division and north of Grayling. The 
timber will be cut and raised to the buyer’s mill at 
West Branch and after being converted into lumber 
will be shipped to Saginaw and converted into flooring 
at the plant of the Strable Manufacturing Company, in 
Which the Batchelor Timber Company is heavily inter- 
ested. 

The lake lumber business in the Saginaw river did not 
make as good a showing as usual. The lumber receipts 
at Bay City were 42,976.057 feet of lumber, 8,244,450 
pieces of lath and 85,000 pickets. Thirty million feet 
of the lumber came from Georgian bay, Ontario, and the 
remainder from Lake Superior ports. There also was 
rafted here from Garden river, Ontario, a raft contain- 
ing 1,027,573 feet of saw logs and 2,225,000 feet of 
logs were rafted here from the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. The lumber receipts fell below those of last 
year 22,000.000 feet. 

Receipts of lumber at Saginaw amounted to 37,547,481 
feet, all but 3,000,000 feet coming from Canada. Lath 
receipts were 2,578,327 pieces and 73,750 shingles. 

The total receipts in the river were $0,523,530 feet of 
lumber, 10,822,777 pieces of lath, 85,300 pickets and 
73,750 shingles. 

The lumber receipts in 1907 were 109,357,976 feet, 
making a shortage the last season, compared with 1907, 
of approximately 30,000,000 feet. This was the result 
of the depression of the industry following the panic 
in 1907, 

Only 18,000,000) feet of lumber were moved out by 
water this season. It should be borne in mind that 
these figures apply to lumber movement by water. The 
rail shipments amount to over 300,000,000. feet. 

Some lumber has been bought by local dealers that. is 
now on the mill docks in Georgian bay that will come 
forward i the spring. 

The Richardson Lumber Company is ©; erating two 
camps in Montmorency county and shipping the logs to 
the mill at Bay City, which is running steadiiy, 

s. EF. Derry, of Millersburg, spent Christmas in 
Saginaw and Bay City. He will start his saw mill about 
the middle of January. He is operating five camps. 
Three jobbers are putting in logs on contract and he 
has 6,000,000 feet of logs on the skids. The weather 
is not cold enough yet to maintain roads for hauling. 
He will put in 8,000,000 feet in all. 

Not as many portable mills are in operation as usual 
but there are a number at work in the lower part of the 
territory north of Bay City. 

The Stephens Lumber Company, at Waters, on the 
Mackinaw division, manufactured a little over 20,000,000 
feet the last season. The company has enough timber at 
the present rate to stock the mill seven years. A plan- 
ing mill is operated in connection with the mill plant. 

L. Jensen is making extensive improvements at his 


t mili plant at Salling, one being the installation of a new 


noiler. 

The Cheboygan Manufacturing Company expects to 
install into its plant a circular saw outfit to manufacture 
a quantity of timber which was injured by fire the last 
season. 

M. D. Olds, of Cheboygan, is operating three camps 
in the northern portion of the lower peninsula. 

There is about ten inches of snow north but colder 
weather is wanted to make good log hauling. 

The cost of lumbering has not decreased much com- 
pared with previous years. Wages range now at $16 to 
$26 a month and board. This is the only item that is 
cheaper than two years ago. Provisions and supplies 
of all kinds are as high. And the men can not be held 
unless they are well fed. In the old lumbering days be- 
fore the railroads traversed all sections of the state 
men sent into the camps in the fall were kept there if 
able to work until spring, and if the feed was poor 
they made the best of it. But conditions are different. 
The men must have good feed iv the camps or they will 
not work. The menu in most of the camps is better 
than that in most country hotels. 

C. A. Bigelow states that there is a better demand 
for No. 3 common, birch, maple and beech than there 
was sixty days ago and prices have advanced 50 cents 
to $1. Basswood has developed considerable strength 
also and is higher as well as being sought. Elm has 
materially picked up and a good demand for this sea- 
son reported. Maple flooring is selling freely but prices 
are not as good as manufacturers wish. 

The pine market is steady and will remain so for sev- 
eral days. Dealers are all carrying fairly well assorted 
stocks, 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicuH., Dec. 29.—The first log hauling 
engine to be equipped for work in the woods in this 
section of the country has been especially built for the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company, and will be used in the 
operations near Michigamme, where the company is put- 
ting timber in the Peschkee river. This company is 
operating two camps there and employing over 200 men 
in that district. The logs will be driven down the river 
for a number of miles and pulled out of the stream 
and then taken by rail to the Marinette mills. The new 


engine can be used on any kind of road, no matte 
rough, and will pul) a long string of sleighs, he: 
loaded, thus doing away with a lot of teams pnd 
number of men. 

The Peninsula Box & Lumber Company. of this 
has for several seasons employed a large traction ey 
for log hauling purposes in hauling boxwood to 
Peshtigo river, from where it was driven to the Jos; 
point. 

Not fewer than 200 cars of logs and bolts are oy 
ing this city every day from the northern woods, «. 
signed to local mills. The St. Paul and Wisconsi: 
Michigan railways are running special logging trains 
take care of the rush in the log traffic. 

Reports from Green Bay show that the St. Paul ys i 
way has eleven extra train crews at work getting 
timber on the move. This road controls the principal 
log traffic to Marinette and Menominee as well as (yoo) 
Bay. The Wisconsin & Michigan railway is also «oj 
an immense log business ard all the timber hauled 
this road is sawed either in Menominee or Marinette. 

The two mills of the Sawyer-Goodman Company 
for not less than fifty carloads each day and fully ¢/ 
number are being unloaded in its yards daily.” 
N. Ludington Company is getting from twenty-fiv: 
thirty carloads every day and the Republic Lumber Con 
pany also is receiving heavy consignments daily. ‘{ |, 
J. W. Wells Lumber Company, in Menominee, with 
day and night run, requires about thirty-five carlonds 
a day, while large quantities of timber are unloaded at 
the Auguustus Spies Lumber Company plant. 

The Peninsula Box & Lumber Company has a doull 
circular saw running steadily and a number of 
loads of bolts are required each day. The Brow: 
Mitcheson Company, of Marinette, is receiving a nun 
ber of carloads every day and in a short while will 
receive double the amount. This concern buys a large 
amount of its timber from the small jobbers, and haul! 
ing will begin in earnest with them after the first of 
the year, 

The Lieber Manufacturing Company, the Francis 
Beidler & Co. and the Marks mill are also receiving 
large shipments each day. 

Each year witnesses an increase in the rail shipments 
into the two cities and rail shipments decrease the 
amount of timber coming down by the drive each season. 

The new woodworking plant of D. F. Daley. started 
this morning with a full crew. As soon as the neces 
sary machinery can be installed various other depart 
ments of the factory will begin operation. The planing 
mill, which is run in connection with this plant also will 
start this week. The plant is a large brick structure 
and is equipped with the latest labor saving machinery. 

In order .to handle the large timber traffic this winter 
the Escanaba & Lake Superior railroad, which is owned 
by United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, has added 
a large 70-ton Iccomovive and seventy-five flat cars to 
its equipment. The largest amount of timber ever han 
dled by this railroad is being piled along its right of 
way. ‘The read extends through the largest and_ finest 
hody of timber standing in the upper peninsula and the 
transportation of this timber alone will make heavy ¢ 
mands for years. 

.O. B. Fuller, formerly with the Ford River Lumber 
Company, has left for Lansing, Mich., where he will 
begin his duties as auditor general of Michigan, to 
which position he was elected at the last general elec- 
tion. 

Michael Harris, of Harris, is logging heavily in the 
northern part of Menominee county, getting out timber 
for various concerns. During the absence of Mr. Harris 
as member of the legislature at Lansing, his son John 
will superintend the work. 

James Beyers left for Norway, where he will have 
charge of the interests of the J. W. Wells Lumbet 
Company, of this city, during the winter. 

iar os em 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., Dee. 28.—‘‘I am of the opinion 
that the removal of the tariff on lumber would not affect 
local prices in the least, while it would benefit thou 
sands of people from this country who are engaged in 
the lumber business in Ontario and other provinces, — 1s 
the statement made by John Murray, of Menominee, who 
has just returned from Webbwood, Ont., where he has 
been engaged for the Wells Lumber Company, 0! 
Monominee. Referring to the question of annexation 
of Canada Mr. Murray says: ‘‘I do not believe that 
annexation will ever come.. Too many fellows are hol 
ing good paying jobs across the line to let annexatio! 
take place.’? Mr. Murray says that the two mills owned 
by the Wells Company, at Webbwood, are eutting 
heavily and that some heavy lots of timber will be 
placed in the water this winter for the summer sawit-- 
Mr. Murray leaves shortly for the south, where he wil 
take a responsible position. ae 

The saw mill of the J. W. Wells Company, 1n Nenom 
inee, has started on its winter run. The plant will sho 
steadily throughout the coming year. Immediately afte: 
January 1 a night shift will be started and the doubl 
run will be continued indefinitely. The mill has — 
thoroughly overhauled and is in excellent condition. sun 
logs are brought in by rail from the camps and the new 
hig steam log loader is used. The mill is the largest 1) 
Menominee. oe 

John Fish, an aged Menominee resident, was the first 
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em} oyer of Edward Hines, of Chicago. Mr. Fish and 
his rother had a lumber yard under the name of Fish 
Bro-.. in Chieago, nearly thirty years ago, and it was 
ther. that Mr. Hines learned the business. Mr. Fish 
say; that from the start Mr. Hines showed marked 
abil y in picking up the details of the intricate business. 

s. Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River, has been awarded 
the ontract by Menominee county to build a macadam 
youd from Stephenson to Cedar River, a distance of over 
twe: y miles. The road is to be built in three instal- 
mens, covering three years. 

The Peninsular Box & Lumber Company, of Menom- 
inee. has thirteen forties of land from which to cut box 
bolt. this winter near Twin Falls, and has started a 
cam» there in charge of Merton Dunn. All the bolts 
will be landed on the banks of the Peshtigo river. 

Tie lumber steamer TJoltec has been sold by the 
Marine Transit Company, of Marine City, to the Grace 
Harbor Lumber Company, of Detroit, for $22,500, to 
replace the steamer Tempest and barge King, which were 
sold to Tonawanda, N. Y., parties. 

A. W. Brandt, of Faithorn. has contracted with the 
J. \. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, to log 
about 1,000,000 feet of timber near Randville. Mr. 
Brandt will oceupy, the old Flanagan camp and will haul 
the logs to the St. Paul railway. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Derroir, Micu., Dee. 29.—After a wrangle lasting 
for months A. Backus, jr., & Sons have forced a set- 
tlenent from the Michigan Central railway, which buys 
out the entire establishment of the. lumber concern for 
an amount which has been estimated variously from 
$150,000 to $500.000, and which is probably close to the 
former figure, although neither party will discuss the 
matter. A. Backus, jr., & Sons are given a reasonable 
time in which to secure new quarters. The squabble 
started as a result of the railway desiring the Backus 
property in connection with the building of a tunnel 
under the river. The parties could not agree on the 
price and the Backus people became active in their 
efforts to prevent the tunnel company acquiring the 
property either by force or expropriation, The former 
contingency is said to have been met by the quiet  cir- 
culation of a report that shafts containing high explo 
sives had been sunk on the land, and the result was that 
the tunnel laborers refused absolutely to turn a spade 
there. The danger of expropriation was met by sinking 
a well on the premises, there being court decisions in 
Michigan that wells can not be acquired by condemna 
tion proceedings. After these trump cards had been 
played the railway company evidently concluded that it 
was beaten in the fight and quickly came to the Jumber 
firm's terms, 

Local lumber dealers are exceedingly well satisfied 
with their volume of business for December, This is 
usually the quietest month in the year, but the trade is 
fully up to normal, and pertends better things fer the 
future, The great difficulty, a dealer explains, is that 
the mill capacity of the country is so great that it is 
easy to overstock the market. There is likely to be an 
overproduction in Michigan, the fires up north having 
damaged mueh timber and rendered its manufacture 
absolutely necessary if it is to be saved. The impres- 
sion seems to be general throughout the country that 
dealers have been doing a sort of hand-to-mouth business 
ever sinee the panic, but this condition certainly does 
not exist in Detroit, where factory and yard stocks are 
fully up to normal. There are several dealers who are 
carrying stocks of 10,000,000 feet and a number whose 
supply approaches this figure. Therefore danger of a 
lumber famine in Detroit in the spring is not feared. 

The Detroit Trust Company has become trustee for 
$800,000, first mortgage, 6 percent gold bonds of the 
Union Lumber Company, of San Francisco. The lumber 
company owns large tracts of redwood timber lands in 
California, and the mortgage given to secure the bonds 
will he on that part of the property embraced in 40,000 
icres of virgin redwood, fir and tan bark in Mendocino 
county, and saw mills, dry kilns, machine shops, lumber 
yards ete, loeated in Fort Bragg, Cal 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Gk\ND Rapips, Micu., Dee. 29.—On account of the 
holiday season the regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club scheduled for tonight was postponed unti! the last 
Tuesday evening in January. 

Harvey J. Hollister is planning to leave soon for 
Califo nia, where he will spend the winter. 

L. |'. Withey, president of the Michigan Trust Com- 
pany, sccompanied by Mrs. Withey, will sail January 23 
from San Franciseo for Tokio, Japan, where they will 
Visit \mbassador and Mrs. Thomas J. O’Brien. 

le Dennis Bros, Salt & Lumber Company held its 
annus) meeting last week and declared a dividend of 6 
perce, payable to stockholders. The company operates 


at I) -liton, in Oseeola county, and expects to cut about 
“0,00 900 feet of hardwood and hemlock during the 
comin: year. The following officers were elected: 

& lent—A. L. Dennis. 

-. president—Edward Fitzgerald. 


Di lary—MeGeorge Bundy. 

lr surer—Ifenry Idema. 

R 1) tors—A. L. Dennis, Edward Fitzgerald, McGeorge 
a - Ifenry Idema, John A. Covode, John Murray and 
ud Ik. Waters. 

Ide & Jackson recently presented the fire depart- 
—_ it Pellston with a check for $50 in token of their 
app ‘ation of the excellent work of the firemen on the 
tT. of October 15 and the day following, when the 

ino & Jackson mills and the entire town were threat- 
ene with destruetion by fire. 

a : midwinter furniture sales will open New Year’s 
ay, out a number of the lines will not be ready until 


the following week. Grand Rapids is growing as a 
furniture exposition center, as is shown by the fact that 
each of the four large uptown buildings is fully oceu- 
pied for the first time this season, while in addition the 
Leonard buildings, Ottawa and Market streets, having 
200,000 square feet of floor space, are being fitted up 
especially for furniture exhibition purposes and will be 
ready for the July sales. 

While the January season never approaches July in 
the volume of business placed, the present season is an 
exceptional one and it is expected that there will be 
liberal buying. Few orders were placed a year ago, 
and the buying in July was also light, so that it is 
evident the retail dealers have light stocks and will 
come into the market ready to do business. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

BoyNeE City, Micu., Dee. 28.—Tindle & Jackson’s big 
mill at Pellston resumed operations this week and the 
hoop and stave plant will resume operations the first of 
the year. The company has several large lumber camps 
in full operation. 

The preliminary survey for the M. D. Olds logging 
road west from Alpena was finished last week, but it is 
not yet decided how soon the construction shall begin. 

The Harbor Springs Lumber Company began its sea- 
son’s work this week. Both the saw mill and stave mill 
are now in full operation. 

The W. L. MeManus Lumber Company, of Petoskey, 
has contracted to furnish flooring for the new St. John’s 
Orphanage in Lafayette, Ind. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA POINTS, 


Building Operations Holding Up Well - Demand 
Strong for Coast Lumber—Personal Points 
of Prominent Lumberman. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee, 29.—Open weather im the 
northwest during most of the month has been favorable 
to Jate building operations, which have been rushed along 
at a fine rate. City trade has continued good at a time 
When it is usually dead. The country trade is better 
and local manufacturers report) their shipments for 
December much heavier than they were a year ago. 
They also are satisfied with the fact that they have some 
orders on their books for January shipment, while a 
year ago they had no business. 

Business is looking up with representatives of west 
coast mills, but most of them are out of the market on 
transit shingles. some notifying customers that they 
will not be able to ship new orcers before February 1. 
Some are unable to accept orders for lumber containing 
flooring, on account of the famine in that article. Sales- 
men are busy trying to place orders for special stuff, 
but otherwise business is quiet. 

J. E. Gerich, of MeGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, and Ole Erickson, of Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, 
Mich., were business visitors in this city late last week. 

I. F. Swarthout, formerly with the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Company, has opened an office here as represen- 
tative of the Mitchell Lumber Company and the Eclipse 


_ Mill Company, both of Everett, Wash. 


George O. Wyatt, who has been representing Schwager 
& Nettleton in this territory, the Seattle wholesalers, 
has severed his connection with this company and 
branched out for himself as a wholesale dealer. 

Several Minneapolis representatives of west Coast 
concerns who had been visiting their headquarters on the 
Coast got back home for Christmas. W. W. Vawter, 
representing the Port Blakeley Mill Company and other 
Coast concerns, is back from the west with a report of 
increasing strong feeling at the lumber centers there. 
J. H. MeArthur, who represents several western mills, 
has returned after a trip taking in Idaho points, 
Spokane, Bellingham and Seattle. I. J. McConnell, 
who represents the MeGoldrick Lumber Company, of 
Spokane, is back from a visit to headquarters, and to 
his father at Vancouver. 

Omar Goodridge, of the Curtis & Yale Company, has 
gone on a visit to his old home in Maine, after which 
he will run down to Havana for a little vacation. 

Arno Mereen, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company 
and the Mereen-Johnson Machine Company, and R, A. 
Johnson, of the same concerns, are back from an ex- 
tended stay in San Francisco, where they were looking 
after the new box factory of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, 
Spokane, was here last week for a day, returning from 
an eastern trip. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., was here interviewing line yard- 
men last week. 

C. H. Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, has come home from a trip to the Pacific coast, 
where the interests of his company are chiefly located. 

George L. Gardner, of Spokane, manager of the Walsh 
Lumber Company. Rock Cut, Wash., was here with his 
wife to spend Christmas with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. R. Gardner. 

D. O. MeFarland, of the MeFarland Lumber Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, was here looking after some hard- 
wood business last week. 

J. B. Ferguson, manager of the retail yard business 
of the Lester W. David Company, in Alberta, Canada, 
was in this city a few days ago. 

Charles Underwood, who represents the Pacific 
National Lumber Company, of Tacoma, with headquar- 
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White 
Pine 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and Better 
Bevel Siding. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber. 
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WISCONSIN AND 
MICHIGAN STOCK, 


Long Distance ’Phone Grand 355. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE Fine Common, 
PINE And Cutting-up 


\e J) Lumber. 


1 to 4” thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 


We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 



































‘2 FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 
Bevel Siding cravss. 
Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER C0. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. ’ 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS, 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 














WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS | 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 
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IF YOU WANT A 


Quick Shipment 


SEND YOUR NEXT ORDER TO 


The C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Co. 


TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 





Pine—Hemlock—Hardwood. 

















Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 
And Highest Quality 

Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools. 

Right Quality—Right Prices. 2 

Write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH > TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


CA.Swim Lomper Co. 


Senior Manufacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 








IF YOU WANT PINE 


LET’S GET TOGETHER. 


WE HAVE FINE STOCKS—WE 
DO GOOD PLANING MILL 
WORK—AND SHIP ON THE 
DOT. 

TRY US. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














A Few » 
Surplus Items 


1x8 16’ No. 1 Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. I Norway. 

ix8 and wider, D and Better 
White Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


Carpenter-Lamb Co. 

















No. $26 Security Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 








ters in Omaha, called in Minneapolis the other day on 
business. 

J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, returned Christmas eve from a short business trip 
to Spokane. While there he took in the big apple show, 
of which he speaks in high terms. 

Jay Spencer, formerly of this city, but now with the 
Rainy River Lumber Company, at Winnipeg, was a busi- 
ness visitor here this week. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company is fur- 
nishing the transmission equipment for the mill which 
the Atwood Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Stillwater, Minn., is erecting at Park Falls, Wis. 


‘ 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DututH, MINN., Dec. 29.—Alger, Smith & Co. will 
materially increase their log output in this state this 
winter over the production of last winter. It is esti- 
mated at present that the production this winter will 
be fully 80 percent of the production two winters ago. 
The company has leased about 160 logging cars from 
the Duluth & Iron Range road for log service on the 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota, which latter line is con- 
trolled by Alger, Smith & Co. They are now forward- 
ing six trains of logs a day to their own mills and to 
those of the Seott-Graff and the Red Cliff Lumber com- 
panies. The Red Cliff people will have about 30,000,000 
and the Scott-Graff company 12,000,000 feet to ship out. 

The weather continues rather mild for this time of the 
year and there is a growing belief that it is going to 
be an open winter. The weather has not been so mild 
as to interfere with logging operations thus far, how- 
ever. 

Hugh MeMillan is to erect a saw mill six miles north 
of Wright, Minn., for Minneapolis people who have hold- 
ings in that territory. The mill will be in charge of 
G. C. Hauser. Details of the proposed improvement 
have not been given out yet. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company has an option 
on the tract of pine in Lake county owned by A. Strang, 
of Merrill, Wis. The tract is said to have about 100,- 
000,000 feet in it and the Brooks-Scanlon people, if they 
buy it, will saw the timber at Scanlon, Minn. Their 
Minnesota & North Wisconsin road now is within twelve 
miles of the tract and will be extended to it if a deal 
is made. One authority says there is 150,000,000 feet 
in the tract and another says there is less than 100,- 
000,000. 

The annual report of the Duluth building inspector 
will show that the year just closing has witnessed an 
increase of $200,000 over that of 1907. The total 
amount this year was $2,683,209. The total for De- 
cember, this year, was $277,824, as against only $61,670 
for the same month in 1907. 

FE. V. Weisenburger has been appointed timber agent 
for the Northern Pacific road to fill the vacancy ocea- 
sioned by the death of John Willis. 

The Wisconsin Central, beginning January 4, will 
begin running a mixed train, one each way daily, be- 
tween Superior and Owen, over the new extension. Regu- 
lar passenger service will begin in the spring. The 
company’s tunnel and passenger station will be ready 
in Duluth about July 1. The Soo line will be running 
trains to the head of the lakes over its Duluth extension 
at about the same date. 

Total receipts of coal at the head of the lakes for 
the season to November 1 were 4,740,180 tons, as com- 
pared with 5,642,949 tons for the same period in 1907. 
The decrease shown is 902,769 tons. The principal de- 
crease was in bituminous coal, the decrease in anthra- 
cite amounting to only about 20,000 tons. 

It is reported unofficially that the Duluth, Virginia & 
Rainy Lake road will be extended from Virginia, Minn., 
to Duluth the coming year. The line has been surveyed 
and some water front property acquired. 

The tie business in the Duluth district is showing 
distinct signs of revival. A lot of stock is on hand and 
there will be few tie camps operating this winter. In- 
quiries for ties have improved of late and prices have 
advanced somewhat. The pole business is ge a 
dead and the pulpwood business is also quiet. Much 
spruce which went into pulpwood is now being made 
into lumber. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 
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HuLL, Que., Dec. 26.—Manufacturers of lumber are 
looking for a sudden rise in the low grades of white 
pine. American buyers have been asking quotations, 
which indicate a substantial improvement in demand for 
box boards. The commodity is still dull at $20 a thou- 
sand f. o. b., Hull, and this figure will prevail, no doubt, 
until the large stocks in the yards of the W. C. Edwards 
Company, J. R. Booth and others are reduced. Mill 
owners are encouraged by the increased number of 
inquiries from across the border, because they attribute 
the depression on this side to cheap lumber from the 
neighboring states. 

The market has improved in tone in the upper grades 
of white pine and lath. Dealers are asking more for 
good shorts and dressing strips than when the mills 
closed down. T 4 best dressing strips are firm at $30 
a thousand f. 0. Hull. The brisk tone of the market 
is further adicated by the fact that small manufacturers 
situated where delivery to the purchaser would cost a 
dollar or two more a thousand are unwilling to make 
a corresponding reduction in price. They are justified 
in this attitude by the cireumstance that buyers go 
after:them. This is a striking contrast from conditions 
early in the autumn when holders of stock had to look 
carefully into shipping conditions in order to make quo- 
tations that would stand some chance of being accepted. 


The large sales of deal to English agents at last year’ 
prices have put big manufacturers, such as J. R. Bou: 
W. C. Edwards Company and the Hawkesbury Lum) 
Company, in a position of independence to nearly 
parties in quest of lumber. 

An important step in the control of the Chaudicr 
water power was reached last week when the forty-nint)) 
pier of the huge dam built in concrete was finished. 


ihe 


promptness with which this portion of the undertakiy 


y 
s 
} 
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was finished was due in a measure to low water, A 
though the contract does not require the dam to }\ 
handed over until December 1, 1909, it is likely to | 
complete about next midsummer. The cost will be a] 
$300,000. The water will then be held back by ‘ 
stop logs of British Columbia Douglas fir. These {it 
into steel lined slots rising vertically at the center lines 
in the sides of each pier. According to position the Jovs 
are in three sizes, namely, 14 inches by 16 inches. {i 
inches by 16 inches and 16 inches by 18 inches. The 
openings between the piers are 22 > feet in the elear and 
the length of the stop-logs a little more than that to 
allow insertion into the slots. The logs are lowered 
and raised by means of a special electrically operated 
traveling winch with a lifting capacity of fifty tons, 
The machines also have a thrusting power in order to 
force the logs into position against the pressure of the 
water. The winch will travel on rails laid upon the 
broad reinforced concrete roadbed which will connect 
the tops of the piers. 

In all 550 pieces of Douglas fir were needed, amount 
ing to about 300,000 board feet in lumber. The first 
consignment ordered October 27 was delivered November 
27. The time for the second order was only sixteen days. 
Cameron & Co., who supplied the lumber, said that con- 
sidering the distance and quality of the order the de 
livery was the quickest ever made in Canada. 





i etinnniti 
FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTawa, On'r., Dee, 24.—The cold weather of the last 
week has put a check on building operations. The few 
unfinished buildings are now being rushed to comple 
tion, but work will go on interior finish for some weeks. 
Searcely anything is being done in the sale of rough 
lumber, the only business being in factory output for 
interior finish. It is thought that the lumber business 
will be very dull until spring. Shanty operations are 
conducted on a greatly restricted scale. Hardly more 
than half the number of men are in the woods than at 
this time two years ago, and the wage bill will be con- 
siderably less than half what it was at that time. This 
leaves a great many old shantymen depending on their 
own resources during the severe Canadian winter. Many 
shantymen have gone into other kinds of work. 

There is little call for lumber from the States, which 
was considerable last month. After the holidays the 
American market, it is expected, will open to some ex- 
tient for Canadian lumber. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Dee. 26.—William I. Todd has been 
engaged by the Boston Lumber Company as its repre- 
sentative in Connecticut and the western part of this 
state. Mr. Todd is well known in these territories, hay- 
ing represented the Rice, Lockwood Lumber Company, 
of Springfield, in the same section. 

Building contracts awarded in New England during 
the last week amounted to $2,381,000, against $1,178,000 
during the same week last year. Since the first of the 
year the contracts have amounted to $105,902,000, as 
compared with $127,390,000 during the corresponding 
period last year. 

Lumbermen in Maine are finding it difficult to obtain 
suitable help for the timber operations this winter. 
Where at one time they could get all the help they 
needed in their own section they are now obliged to come 
to this city and go to other large centers for men. 
Oftentimes help secured in this way is unsatisfactory. 

The senior class of the Yale Forestry School will have 
a chance to study lumbering operations, as they are con- 
ducted on a large seale this. winter. The Thompson, 
Tucker Lumber Company has invited the class to visit 
its property at Ducette, where it has a tract of 40,000 
acres. The members of the company will spend some 
time with the class and it is said that G. K. Smith, secre 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, will conduct special work in the grading of lumber. 

“— James B. Tennant Lumber Company, Concord, 
N. has bought a large tract of spruce timber land 
in shar for the Watertown Lumber Company, of 
Watertown, Mass. 


Notes About Lumbermen. 


John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., Somerville, was 
elected mayor of this city at the election a few weeks ago. 
Ite will be installed ¢ January 1. 

Frederic Travis, formerly salesman for the Lackawanna 
Lumber Company, has become a salesman for the Rice. 
Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. He wil! 
cover the New York trade. 

Walter E. Noyes has engaged W. A. C lark as a salesman 
Mr. Clark has had some experience in the lumber business 
being a graduate of the Harvard Forestry School. 

Cc. F. Smith, of the Brockway-Smith Corporation, this 
city, — been on an extensive trip to the Pacific coast. 

W. R. Butler, of W. R. Butler & Co., 
duanies, “has returned from a trip south. 

It is reported that E. A. Smith, formerly a dealer } 
hardwoods in this city, is likely to start in !usiness agaili 
hefore long. Mr. Smith has been located at Norwich, Conn 
of late. . 

C. O. Skinner, of the C. O. Skinner Company, dealer 11 
hardwoods, has returned from a business trip in the sout! 
and west. 

Charles E. Briggs. formerly with the New England Luni 
ber Company, Providence, R. I., has severed his conne tio 
with that company and has opened a w holesale lumber ftir 
in that city in his own name. ce 

The plant of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Comp:n) 
Ilolyoke, Mass., is being removed to Mount Tom. 

The Johnson Lumber Company, Quincy, this state, Ber 
jamin Johnson, treasurer, has filed its annual statement! 
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STEADY IMPROVEMENT AT WISCONSIN CENTERS. 





Manufacturing Demand Gives Indications of Heavy Increase — Logging Operations Active ~ 
Many Mills To Run Through Winter Months. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 29.—Milwaukee lumbermen 
are well satisfied with the business of the last year. 
While there were months when trade was lax and money 
was searce the business of the entire year might have 
bee. much worse, according to the opinions of some of 
the leading dealers of the city. The spring, summer 
and fall months of the year were the banner times and 
sales reached satisfactory proportions, considering the 
depression which was evident in many lines. Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin builders seemed to realize that general 
building materials were unusually cheap and the amount 
of building which was carried on in the city was ample 
proof of the spread of the “build now” campaign. 

With the opening of the new year factories and manu- 
facturing plants in general are taking on new life and 
are placing larger and more substantial orders in the 
lumber line. Hardwood dealers in particular seem to 
feel that business is taking on a new and wider scope. 
Oaks are in leading demand, while birch, basswood and 
maple are holding their own. Prices are much firmer 
than they have been thus far this season. 

In the recently issued statement of the total receipts 
and shipments for the last year at the Milwaukee port 
Collector W. H. Devos gives the total lumber shipments 
as 24,196,000 feet and the total receipts as 48,385,000 
feet. 

Congressman Stafford, of Milwaukee, a member of the 
special committee for the investigation of the supply of 
pulpwood of the country, is of the opinion that conserva- 
tion is the only solution of the problem. Congressman 
Stafford says that many mill owners are taking up the 
matter with the view of making the supply of pulpwood 
last for many years. Some, he says, have already begun 
forestry methods in the cutting of timber tracts owned 
by them, taking off only the mature timber and leaving 
the young growth to come to maturity so as to give a 
continuous supply. Congressman Stafford believes that 
whatever may result from the investigations of the com- 
mittee the eyes of paper men, pulpwood manufacturers 
and others have been opened to the necessity of conserv- 
ing the wood supply of the country. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 29.—The last week has wit- 
nessed logging operations in northern Wisconsin at the 
hight of their activity, owing to the fact that the recent 
snows have been retained and hauling and skidding are 
now under way. A big impetus has been given to the 
trdnsportation of timber at all of the leading points in 
the hmber country and exceptionally large crews of men 
are at work for those companies which are busy in the 
endeavor to clear out the timber damaged by the forest 
fires of last fall. 

The pushing of logging operations has resulted in 
many of the saw mills in the lumber country again being 
put into operation. ‘The Hoenich mill at Rib Falls has 
been started upon the winter’s run, the John Manser mill 
at Kelly will be put in operation immediately after the 
holidays and the S. M. Quaw Lumber Company’s plant 
at Edgar will be under way at about the same time. It 
is reported that the mill of the Lake Superior Lumber 
Company at Ashland was put in operation on December 
°8 with 150 men being employed. Present plans, accord- 
ing to Manager Jacob Smeaton, of the latter plant, are 
that the mill will be run all winter until the next fall, 
employing two shifts of ten hours each. A large force 
of millwrights has recently overhauled the entire plant. 
The Kemmeter Bros. Company has started its saw mill 
at Jefferson and is receiving large quantities of logs. 

Work on the John Sehreder Company’s new mill at 
Ashland is progressing rapidly. The framework has been 
tompleted and a large force of men is busy putting on 
the roof. The building is much larger and more modern 
than the former structure. The main part of the build- 
ig measures 190x60 feet and in addition a new filing 
toom and a lath mill are being erected. It is expected 
that the entire plant will be completed by early spring. 

W. H. Bundy, former secretary of the Rice’ Lake Lum- 
ber Company, who has had charge of the office and 
business of the company at Rice Lake for many years, 
48 Tesigned to accept a similar position with an eastern 
lumber and paper manufacturing plant located at Con- 
a 'f. Mr. Bundy and his family have already left 
T the enst. 
Lumbermen and manufacturers of Wausau are inter- 
‘ted in the fact that bids will be opened on January 4 
lor the increase of the fire protection of the city. During 
the fires of the last fall there was considerable apprehen- 
“on am ng lumbermen because of the lack of many 
facilities in the fire protection of the city. 

H.C. Schenk, manager of the Heddles Lumber Com- 
Pany’s yards at Stoughton, has resigned in order to 
wee in the hardware business in his home city of 
Madison. Hig successor has not as yet been chosen. 

The Stoughton Lumber Association has bought two 


menus s at Stoughton owned by parties at Hudson, 


iy Barker & Stewart Lumber Company is erecting a 
‘ehouse and cottage at Algonac. 

ae Wi bur Lumber Company at Waukesha performed 
ae Christmas feature by leaving a scuttle of coke 
ne’ Tront poreh of every residence in the city on 
“mstmas eve. The seuttles were bought in a carlot and 


more than 2,000 were delivered. Seven teams and thirty- 
five men were required to make the delivery. 

The Forster-Whitman Lumber Company at Hiles has 
started a camp of its own and is busy in logging opera- 
tions. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MaRINETTE, WIs., Dec. 28.—The first shipment of logs 
by rail to the N. Ludington Company was made a few 
days ago, and several carloads are received daily. The 
company is merely waiting to receive a good supply of 
logs before starting sawing, but it is expected that the 
start will be made soon after January 1. The hot water 
pond will be enclosed this month. The logs are dumped 
from the cars near the new mill, and hauled across the 
ice on heavy sleighs to the old island mill. The fine 
sleighing is facilitating this work. 

Officials of the Wisconsin & Michigan railway expect 
as heavy logging this season as any in the history of 
the road. The sudden advent of good hauling weather 
caught the company without the flat cars fitted with rails 
and chains ready for the logging service and at present 
every available man is being hired at the Peshtigo shops 
getting the rolling stock prepared for the log hauling. 
The road will haul logs to Marinette and Menominee 
this winter and also to Peshtigo and to the rollways a 
few miles above Peshtigo. Several million feet will be 
placed on the rollways at the latter place to float down 
the river and occupy the mills until the regular drives 
come down. ‘he Wisconsin & Michigan railway expects 
so heavy a season that it is already considering renting 
100 or more extra flats to take care of the business. 
The necessity of cutting the burned over timber and the 
advent of ideal logging weather a month before the 
usual time is the cause.of the boom. 

Ole Hanson has his saw mill in operation at Peshtigo 
Point, and is running it with a 16-horsepower traction 
engine. Dick Opsahl is under contract to land 500,000 
feet of logs at the Hanson mill and will be busy hauling 
all winter. Ed Johnson is also hauling to the mill. 

The kitchen cabinet department of the Weidemann & 
Lindem Company’s factory here has developed into con- 
siderable proportions and is producing one of the most 
important products of the plant. The cabinets are in- 
expensive and are made from materials that can not be 
used for interior finish and other furuishings. They are 
made in the intervals when the plant is not busy with 
other jobs and thousands are made every year and 
shipped all over the country. The work was started sev- 
eral years ago by John Lindem, merely as a little side 
line. 

The large mill of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, at Iron River, will start operations immediately 
after the first of the month and will run steadily until 
fall. Camps are being prepared to supply large quan- 
tities of logs. The mill has been undergoing extensive 
repairs. Several hundred men will be employed by the 
company in the woods and in the mill. 

Karau Bros., of Iron River, are building a saw mill 
that will have a daily capacity of 20,000 to 25,000 feet. 
The Merrill Iron Works, of Merrill, is building a rotary 
saw mill outfit for the plant. Karau Bros. have bought 
a 20-horsepower Case traction engine to run the mill. 
Work on the mill building is being pushed forward and 
it is expected that the plant will be sawing logs within 
thirty days. 

Boone Gibbs is logging for James Albino and James 
Brown, at Lily. Ernest Fleassus is getting out shingle 
bolts near Coleman and hauling to the E. E. Bolles & 
Co. mill at Coleman. The Jones Lumber Company has 
received a new auto traction engine, at Wabeno, and 
will employ it in its camps there. The engine will be 
operated day and night and will take the place of forty 
teams. The haul is nine miles. It is fitted with the 
steering gear in front. H. King, of Klondyke, has his 
new logging camp ready for occupancy. 

H. P. Hansen has established himself near Klondyke 
and will saw lumber and ties in section 29 for John 
Magee this winter. Mr. Hansen has three traction en- 
gines to run his outfit. Two Seymour men will erect 
a new lumber and shingle mill at Klondyke on the site 
of the old mill. They expect to have it built and ready 
for operation by spring. The Westcott mill, at Cole- 
man, is preparing for operation. ; ; 

C. A. Arhelger, of Oshkosh, has gone to New Rich- 
mond to superintend the construction of the saw mill 
of the Willow River Lumber Company. 

Fred Carney, of this city, has returned from Massey, 
Ont., where he has been inspecting his extensive lumber- 
ing operations. 





Where one who has agreed to put up a kiln (and ap- 
purtenances) for the drying of lumber actively violates 
his contract by putting up a defective kiln, and the 
other contracting party sustains a loss by the ‘‘bluing’’ 
of lumber which he is obliged to stack in the open air, 
for lack of a kiln in which to dry it, the supreme court 
of Louisiana holds (Amos Kent Lumber & Brick 
Company vs. Payne & Joubert, 44 Southern Reporter, 
728,) that the contractor is liable for the loss. 





Archie Gilfillan. 
-ITTSBURG, PA., Dec. 25.—Archie Gilfillan, one of the most 
popular lumbermen in West Virginia and senior member of 
the firm of Gilfillan, Neill & Co., May, W. Va., died Decem- 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote 
you prices. 
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The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES, ALBERTA MANITOBA and 
SASKATCHEWAN. ‘ 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
1402 Great Northern Bldg., 
CHICA’ 
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4 RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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Save Your Money ° 
By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and August. 
f {[t contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
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Send $2.00 any way you like and we will forward, car- 
riage prepaid, 100 ““Havanas”’ on day your order is received. 
Smoke as many as a thorough critical test requires; then, 
if you are not satisfied, return the remainder at our ex- 
pense, and your $2.00 will be refunded promptly, Order 


Illustrated literature descriptive of our other styles mailed upon request 
THE DRAKNEL COMPANY, 1337 Market Street, WHEELING, W. VA. 
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Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 





20 at the age of 61 years. Mr. Gilfillan was born at 
Tylersburg, Pa., ‘and his body was taken there for burial. 
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California White Pine 
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are a few of our specialties. 
Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, fowa, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. 


12th Floor. James Flood Bldg. 
Market and Powellsts-” 9a Francisco, Cal. 








California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








EAST AND WEST PENNSYLVANIA 


Lumbermen Busy Cleaning Up and Closing Up 
Books— Considerable Activity Reported— 
Prospects for 1909 Are Bright. 


PirrsBurG, Pa., Dee. 28.—Most of the Pittsburg lum- 
bermen are busy closing up books and cleaning up 
orders getting ready fer the opening of 1909 and show- 
ing the utmost confidence in the outlook. New business 
is light, but this is expected. The eastern buying, how- 
ever, has been quite active and the best market remains 
along the Coast. This is particularly the case in hemlock 
and spruce. In the general lines of business in Pitts- 
burg the sentiment is so decisively toward better things 
that one can not help noting that the feeling is universal 
that all industry is leaning toward stiffness in the com- 
ing few months. Iron and steel men decline extended 
orders beyond April, 1909. This is in face of the usually 
quiet demand at this season. The financial situation in 
most instances is better. Here and there are found com- 
plaints but they are not of a weighty character. 

During the last week calendars and holiday mementos 
have been issued by some of the larger companies. The 
American Lumber, & Manufacturing Company remem- 
bered its friends with a pretty souvenir in the form of 
one of the ‘‘ink pencils’’ that have become popular of 
late. A good many of the leading officials of Pittsburg 
companies are absent from their decks during the week, 
either at work cleaning up business matters or enjoy- 
ing the holiday season out of the city. Some others are 
planning to start away early in the New Year. Southern 
trips seem to be the more popular, and J. M. Woollett, 
of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
will be one of the first to take his departure, going into 
the sunny southland for two weeks at the end of this 
week. President W. D. Johnston, of the same company, 
starts for Paxton, Fla., when Mr. Woollett returns. 
During the present week A. C. Stewart, the representa- 
tive of this company at Montgomery, Ala., was visiting 
Pittsburg. The company reports a good tone to busi- 
ness and much new trading in sight. Cottonwood busi- 
ness has improved much and during the coming year the 
company expects to more than double this line of trade, 
making preparations for this now. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. note a general improvement in 
buying and the booking during the last week of some 
large orders for early delivery. O. H. Babcock, with 
S. T. Morelan and Mr. Meade, the latter the Cincinnati 
representative of the company, have returned from a 
most interesting and satisfactory trip into Tennessee. 
where they looked over the Tellicoe Plains Lumber Com- 
pany properties operated by the Babcock interests. The 
Babeock mills at Ashtola, Davis, W. Va., and in Geor- 
gia are partially out of commission for the holidays, but 
plans for their full resumption are made immediately 
after the celebrating time is over. The company reports 
generally strong prices and a well maintained list in all 
lines at this time. 

Bemis & Vosburg report excellent business running 
for the present season, and the outlook most encourag- 
ing. Of course the holiday season is on and ‘there is the 
quiet sentiment in ordering that has given much time 
for the trade to get caught up on office business and to 
clean up for the new year. Charles Keener, manager of 
the yellow pine department of the company, who has 
been pushing his department forward with much vigor, 
will leave for a brief rest next week and also make a 
business trip into the south before returning home 
again. 

President J. B. Flint, of the Flint, Erving & Stoner 
Company, has just returned from a trip into Canada, 
where he was looking after some attractive business in 
yellow pine, oak and poplar. Mr. Erving, of this com- 
pany. is in Cleveland and the work now being done is 
of the holiday character, cleaning up the books and 
preparing for the coming year’s business. The com- 
pany reports prices firmer, business outlook brighter and 
a general realization among buyers that the time of low 
prices has passed. Reports from Dunlevie show a strong 
situation in the spruce and hemlock and a large shipping 
record for the closing month of the year. 

The Kendall Lumber Company, while noting holiday 
season as the leading influence in the business of the 
week, notes a strong demand for white oak, with ad- 
vancing prices, and a heavy demand for basswood, which 
has been sold for six months ahead so far as this com- 
pany is concerned. From this fact there has been sur- 
prise expressed, and it is believed that basswood is 
finding a new market, relating mainly to box board 
stock, where yellow pine once figured exclusively. No. 3 
basswood and No. 3 poplar are in demand strongly in 
this market. Word from Secretary J. H. Henderson, 
of this company, now en route home from Italy, shows 
that he just escaped the earthquake in that stricken 
land by a few days. He is expected in New York next 
Sunday. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 28.—Considerable activity 
has been apparent in certain woods during the last 
week, but trade has been quiet, and there is no pros- 
peet of activity until about February. Reports from 
all sides testify to the decidedly improved conditions 
during November and December, and it is thought that 
the increase of these months has been sufficiently large 
to cover the loss of the months of panic. Although 
conditions indicate good trade in 1909, it is feared that 
the disposition to rush up values at the mill district 
will interfere considerably with the plans for building, 
which from the present outlook will be extensive; and 
there are signs that during the winter months the 


millmen may overload and flood the market with thei 
product, causing a drop in prices in the spring. . 

Frederick C. Righter, of the Righter-Parry Lu 
Company, reports business progressing satisfac; 
and the outlook encouraging. The company’s 
men are all on the road, and reports augur well fo 
new year. Mr. Righter, who has been on a stock bh, 
through eastern Pennsylvania, has succeeded in elo«: 
some desirable deals. , 

Thomas Hoffman, of the J. 8. Kent Company 
that just at this time things are a little quiet ‘but up 
to the present time business has been very good and 
the outlook promising. 

The Philadelphia Furniture & Chair Dimension 
pany reports encouraging progress since the busine 
was started, with prospects for future good. 

Maurice C. Burton, of Robert R. Sizer & Co 
business is well sustained, and no sign of abatement 
He is freely optimistic regarding trade and belio, 
prices will advance gradually after January 1. 

John W. Coles is satisfied with the condition of trade 
at the close of the year. He reports that his men are 
kept hustling and with good results. Mr. Coles has 
recently made considerable alterations in his office 
which will greatly facilitate the clerical work. 

C. E. Lloyd, jr., cheerfully corroborates the report of 
continual good business. He says customers are not 
so ‘‘hungry’’ for goods just now as they were, but are 
buying some lumber all the time. 

H. G. Hagard & Co. report a lull in trade which no 
doubt will extend over the holidays. However, busi- 
ness of late has been very satisfactory. 

Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Go., 
says his firm has not suffered any trade depression and 
that from present outlook 1909 will prove to be a 
year for lumbermen. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company is satisfied with 
conditions, as business continues good, and the eastern 
office for the last few months has broken all records 
for this section. 

William A. Reed regards the present slacking off in 
activity as nothing unusual at this time of year and 
says the last two months have been profitable and 
prospects are favorable for spring. 

Schofield Bros. know nothing about dull times, on 
the contrary are very busy. Robert W. Schofield 
says that the mills of the Saltkatchie Lumber Com- 
pany at Schofield, S. C., in which his firm is interested, 
are running full capacity; in fact, everything is work- 
ing smoothly. 

Robert C. Lippincott is not deceived as to the recent 
betterment in trading. Mr. Perry, of this concern, re- 
gards conditions favorable for 1909, providing prices 
are not forced to dangerous hights. 

The Peart, Nields & McCormick Company reports 
Letter business and stiffer prices, but that the advance 
in values at this end has not been so rapid as at the 
mills. There is every reason, he thinks, to expect a 
revival of trading after the holidays. 

Among recent visitors to the local trade were E. V. 
Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg; N. L. 
Hoover, of the N. L. Hoover Lumber Company, Che 
raw, S. C., and Joseph C. Jones, of Conshohocken, this 
state. 
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LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Cleveland Will See Vast Amount of Building After 
New Year—White Pine Growing Stronger 
in Toledo— Personal Mention. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dee. 28.—Everybody is waiting un- 
til after the new year opens in anticipation of a gen- 
eral improvement of business. From present indications 
Cleveland will see a vast amount of building opened 
early in the new year. In addition to the many new 
building projects which have been continually coming 
out of late, there is now a movement on foot to carry 
forward at an early date a number of public and semi- 
publie structures which have been in contemplation for 
considerable time. Municipal officers are now endeavor- 
ing to bring to a focus the arrangements for erecting 
the new union depot and boat landings at the lake front, 
the elimination of a number of grade crossings and 
the starting of the new city hall. Involved in these 
projects is the expenditure of about $15,000,000. From 
other indications Cleveland will stand exceptionally well 
so far as its building operations are concerned during 
the coming year. : 

The Corlett Lumber Company was recently incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Ohio with a capital stock of 
$50,000, and this week took over the stock and busi- 
ness of the Hamlet Lumber & Supply Company, one of 
the yards in the southern part of the city. The cou 
trolling interest in the new company is J. B. Hitchcock, 
who for some time has been engaged in the lumber bus!- 
ness at Ashtabula, Ohio. 

The organization of the Scranton Road Lumber wer 
pany has just been completed. The newly elected offi- 
cers are: C. H. Foote, president; J. J. Linehan, ol 
Pittsburg, vice president; C. N. Royce, of Jefferson, 
Ohio, treasurer; A. M. Foote, secretary ; these, together 
with W. P. Porter, of East Jordan, Mich., and igre 
Buehring and John H. Hogg, of this city, complete the 
directorate. ae 

Hon. G. A. Prescott, state secretary of Michigan, 
was in Cleveland this week visiting his brothers of (ie 
Saginaw Bay Company. é eu 

J. J. Harwood, for some time manager of the yellow 
pine department of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber sone 
pany, has tendered his resignation to take effect Janu 
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av 1. Mr. Harwood will become manager of the sales 
department of the K.-S. Lumber Company, Birming- 
hii, Ala., a prominent yellow pine concern and one of 
tlh: subsidiary companies of the Marbury Lumber Com- 
pay, of Marbury and Birmingham, Ala. For the time 
}.iag Mr. Harwood will be located at Birmingham but 
he expects to return north probably in February and 
est. blish the sales department in this city. 

J. Shelburne, of the Shelburne Lumber Company, 
Gi en Bay, Va., was a recent visitor to this market. 

H. Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company; 
Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
ani Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
ipany, have all recently returned from trips through- 
out the south. From reports received mills in that see- 
tion have none too nfuch stock on hand but buying is 
reported to be light. 
A. MeQueen, for some time connected with the 
Guy & Ralph Gray Company, has severed his connection 
with the concern and accepted a position with the 
thern Lumber Company. 
\lost of the local wholesale offices have had their 
traveling men and representatives in at the offices talk- 
ing over the situation with tnem and planning the 
work for the new year. 


L 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


‘ToLEDO, OHIO, Dee. 29.—Holiday business has been 
light, but improvement in general conditions is noted. 
White pine has been growing stronger and a marked 
advance in prices is expected. Inquiries are numerous, 
demand is looking up, local stecks are short, and all in- 
dications point to a rush of business a little later. 
Poplar also, which for many weeks has been weak, be- 
cause of large supplies of off grade stuff, also shows 
decided gain, inereased demand, especially for the bet- 
ter grades, being reported. sellers standing for better 
prices. Considerable stock that has been deadening the 
market has been worked off and the effect is beginning 
to be felt. Dealers are not anxious to place orders until 
the annual inventories show what stocks will be required 
for the spring trade. They feel that while they will be 
compelled to pay more later, they will be able to buy 
more intelligently and may have the business to war- 
rant it. 

The hemlock situation is again becoming interesting. 
Reports from various sources show that stocks are badly 
broken, and some heavy buying will have to be done at 
an early day. Despite heavy water receipts toward the 
close of the season of navigation it is certain that there 
is by no means a surplus of hemlock in this vicinity. It 
is estimated that stocks are perhaps lower now than they 
have keen for many years. All kinds of coarse lumber 
is short, and with the prospect of a returning building 
hoom early in the spring it is safe to say that hemlock 
will not be selling at present figures. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Trade Situation in Western New York— Estimated 
Output of Hardwood Logs from the St. 
Regis Valley—Tonawanda News. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 29.—Buffalo lumbermen are 


mostly busy with inventories and sending out the year- 
end sti itements, so that they are not giving much atten- 
tion to anything else, just now, although most of them 
report that they are getting an unusual number of in- 
quiries and orders for this time of the year. 

The orders now being received only go to show that 

retail dealers and large buyers are still buying from 
hand to mouth, and it is only occasionally that one is 
found that seems at all anxious to buy stock ahead in 
anticipation of future requirements, though the news has 
been scattered broadcast that prices are bound to go up 
soon. or this reason some dealers are saying that they 
of the wa a big rush after the inventory season is out 
0 he way. 
_ the holiday season has had its effect upon the build- 
ie operations for there were only twenty-eight permits 
issued last week, of which but eighteen were for new 
Trae dwellings. The total valuation was only $66,535, 
us compared with $286,000 the week before. 

li. S. Janes is back from his mills at Arkansas, where 
he Las about 1,200,000 feet of logs ready for manufac- 
ture, mostly oak. He says that as yet the rains have not 
reached that section so that he has been pretty busy 
“a ling his railroad into the Empire company’s tim- 
er tract. 

‘either the Hardwood nor the General Lumber ex- 
charge will hold any more meetings this year. In fact 
there does not seem to be very much for either exchange 
to“) just now, with the exception of the hardwood men, 
Whe have the matter of the New York conference on 
ha:ivood inspeetion under consideration. One lumber- 
mai says that so many members of the two exchanges 
me. every day at the Manufacturers’ Club that there 
rea'y Is no necessity of holding any exchange meetings. 

‘ W. Betts is back from a trip to New York and 
Phi'idelphia, where some of his interests are located, 


ver’ much pleased with the outlook for the coming year. 
ae ‘ys that his company has options on all the white 
pin it will need for some time, so that it has not had 


'o ‘.ink mueh about anything to take its place. 


ic addition to the box factory of Graves, Manbert, 

ge & Co. is now nearly completed and a new ‘engine 
and boiler house is now under construction. 

W. Bartholomew will go to New York on January 


3 and thence to Norfolk, Va., by boat, where he will 
attend a meeting of the managers of the branch offices of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company. Mr. Bartholomew 
says that he has sent in orders enough to last until 
February 1, so he has given his salesmen a vacation 
until January 15. 

H. N. Loud is down from Michigan visiting C. H. 
Stanton, representative of H. M. Loud’s Sons Company. 
He reports the usual amount of hemlock, maple and other 
hardwoods will be got out this winter for the company’s 
saw mills at Au Sable. 

Betts & Coyer is the style of a new wholesale firm with 
offices in the Morgan building. Frank M. Betts, one of 
the organizers, was formerly superintendent and general 
salesman for the Eastern Lumber Company at North 
Tonawanda for twenty-two years. He is well known 
throughout New York. John Coyer, his partner, was for 
fifteen years general manager of Lefaiver & Co., and be- 
fore being associated with that concern was manager of 
the Radcliffe Company, at Duluth, Minn. He is as well 
known in the west as in the east as a very thorough 
lumberman. Betts & Coyer will make white pine their 
specialty, and having had long experience in the lumber 
business will make a very successful combination. 





——_ 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH 'PONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 28.—The time of the 
year has arrived when most of the dealers take their 
annual inventory. Those who are taking stock are now 
in the midst of the work and little attention is being 
given to anything else. With the taking of inventories 
and the arrival of the holidays business has taken a big 
lull, but the volume of inquiries and orders indicate an 
active resumption of business early next month. Many 
of the orders now being booked are subject to delivery 
after January 1. As yet none of the dealers have 
arrived at the point where it is possible to give any 
comparison of the amount ef business done for the year 
or the amount of stocks on hand as compared with 
former seasons, but there is no question that the figures 
will show a marked decrease as against those for the last 
few seasons. 

Among those who are taking inventory are the fol- 
lowing: Northern Lumber Company, R. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Company, Twin City Lumber Company, White, Grat- 
wick & Mitchell, White, Frost & White and A. Weston. 

Views as to the amount of lumber that is likely to be 
received at the Tonawandas by vessel next season are 
somewhat divided. While the prospects of better prices 
is certain to result in a much greater cut of logs this 
winter than last, some dealers are of the belief that there 
will be little more stock brought down the lakes to the 
Tonawandas next year than during the last season. A 
prominent local dealer states that the increasing con- 
sumption of lumber in the middle west will provide a 
demand and prices that should greatly reduce the amount 
of stock for sale for eastern delivery. The east is buy- 
ing more extensively of southern pine each year and the 
demand for this stock in this territory has caused a 
number of dealers to bring it to their yards here for 
sale. Next season will be marked by an increase in the 
amount of southern pine handled here. On the other 
hand there are dealers who believe -that the increasing 
demand for white pine will result in prices that will 
make it advantageous for them to bring down more stock 
from upper lake ports next season than during 1908. 

William H. Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., and Mrs. 

Griffin have returned from a trip south, during which 
they visited the company’s southern pine plants and other 
points of interest. Mr. Griffin reports business on the 
increase with the southern producers. He found that a 
number of mills that had been idle for several months 
were preparing to begin operations on the first of the 
year. 
“A, C. Tuxbury. of the Northern Lumber Company, 
and family left Thursday for New York, where they 
will be the guests of Charles Hill and f: umily for a brief 
period, after which they will go to Charleston, 8. C., for 
the winter. 





FROM THE ST. REGIS VALLEY. 


Srv. Regis F ALLS, N. Y., Dee. 24.—The winter’s haul 
of hardwood logs in the St. Regis valley will approximate 
25,000,000 feet, all of which go to the Brooklyn Cooper- 
age Company’s plant at this place and at Tupper lake. 
These logs are hauled from the following twenty-two 
camps: 


Feet. 

The Cascade Company...... Bde i . 8,000,000 
Brown Tract Lumber © ompany ae errr: 3 
I oa take dca ode Ee OS 586 peeweted 1,500,000 
B. L. Oreutt (four ¢ watt is sib vk See ca ae 1,500,000 
=— Perey .... " as ro . ww dco 500,000 

COO DB noc csnsswn TE et ea ...++ 1,000,000 
aS ae See ere er ee 2,000,000 
a eee er ree eee ceeceee 2,000,000 
Came 5 ..... be oG 6 a belebhee tis ee err eee = 2,000,000 
Camp 3 itp 16 ROR ie eta AIS hee .. see» 1,000,000 
“| Rrra eee 2,000,000 


Peter Soulias camp (jobber)........ 


— 2,000,000 
Sandy Johnson camp (jobber)........... 


.... 2,000,000 
Various other sources will bring the output up to 
5,000,000 feet. 

“| hese logs are all worked into staves and heading and 
shipped to New York, to be used in sugar barrels by the 
American Sugar Refining Company. The price paid for 
them ranges from $9 to $12 a thousand on old contracts 
and $8 to $11 where contracts have been recently made. 

Only a small amount of hardwood lumber is sawn 
here at present. Mill owners find it more profitable to 
sell their lumber in the log at present prices. 

The St. Regis Paper Company will have 25,000 cords 
of wood at the river ready for the drive in the spring. 
This wood is sawed here and shipped to its mills on 
Black river. The prices of pulpwood is $6.50 delivered 
to river; from $9.50 to $10.50 a cord f. 0. b. 
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For Sale— 


5 cars 1x18 to 21” panel and No. 1 Cottonwood 
3 


ists & ands = 

5 “ 13to017” wei ° 
5 “ 1x8to 12” box boards = 
10 “ 1x6 and wider ists & 2nds > 
20 “ 1x13 to 17” No. 1 Common wed 
20 “ 1x5 and wider No. 1 Common 


20 “ 1x5 and wider No. 2 Common 


The above is bone dry, ready for immediate shipment, and 
we can name attractive prices on same. 


American Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNA. 














Mills \ Kendall. Md. Capacity 
{ Crellin, Md. 200 M Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


Manutacturers 


White Oak, Red Oak, Poplar, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 





Shipments in 
Car Load Lots. 











PITTBURG, PA. , 








YELLOW JPINE 


i Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


KGisrse Capany 


PITTSBURG, 











NEW YORK | 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 


OST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 


per day, without board. 
M. LUEZ, 











LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 





on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines await- 
ing development. 

For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR, 


No. I Park Row, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


Iltinois Central R. R. CHICAGO 
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Try 
Laguna 
Mahogan 


Have you suffered loss, through 
trouble with stringy wood, or 
with the color fading, or the 
figure flattening, or with unsatis- 
factory finish. 

If so try the Mahogany with the 
basic foundation or hardness, 
color, texture and figure. 











Do not rest on our assurance but 
inquire what the manufacturers 
use who have made their reputa- 
tion on fine Mahogany goods. 


Laguna Mahogany 


will help to make a reputation for 
any handler of Mahogany by sat- 
fying his customer. 





We handle it from the stump to you. 


Lewis Thompson & Co., Inc. 


9 == 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 





Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 





Clearfield Lumber Company, Inc, 


Manufacturers of 





Poplar and Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak a Specialty. 





Peart, Nields & McCormick Co, 


Manufacturers of 





North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Etc. 





SALES OFFICES: 


218 Girard Trust Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 














ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


DATE OF MEETING CHANGED. 


CoLorapo Springs, Cou., Dec. 24.—On account of the 
meeting of several associations in Denver between Janu- 
ary 20 and the last of the month, the committee of 
arrangements of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association thought it advisable to change the date 
of its annual meeting from the third Thursday to 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 13, 14 and 
15. It is believed that this will be the most important 
meeting ever held by the association. The headquarters 
will be at the Brown Palace hotel. 








SAGINAW VALLEY LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 

Saginaw, Micu., Dec. 28.—The eighteenth annual 
meeting and dinner of the Saginaw Valley Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held December 22 at the: 
Saginaw Club. The dinner was preceded by a business 
meeting, at which trade affairs were discussed and the 
following officers elected: 

President—John Miller, of Bay City. 

Vice president—S. L. Eastman, of Saginaw. 

Secretary—G. P. Waller, of Saginaw. 

Treasurer—B. C. Bingham, of Saginaw. 

Directors—James Cooper, R. M. Boyd, S. L. Eastman. 

Forty-seven were present at the dinner. L. C. Slade 
presided gracefully as toastmaster and short talks were 
indulged in by A. W. Seeley, retiring president; Hon. 
W. B. Mershon, Hon. 8S. O. Fisher, F. E. Parker, A. C. 
White, James Cooper, of the association. Mr. Mer- 
shon reviewed briefly the old time lumber days and 
those now existing and said the Saginaw valley still 
has an important place on the map as a lumber dis- 
tributing point. 

The development of the hardwood lumber industry 
furnished Mr. Fisher an interesting theme for talk. 
Not so many years ago the manufacture of hardwood in 
this state was not of sufficient importance to entitle it 
to a place in lumber statistics and yet the production of 
hardwood lumber in Michigan in 1907 aggregated 690,- 
033,160 feet, against 352,230,427 feet of pine. 

Mr. Parker talked of the different branches of the 
trade. Remarks were also made by A. Patriarche, as- 
sistant to the president of the Pere Marquette railway 
system, who has been identified with the lumber trans- 
portation business forty years. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 

From information received from Lewis Doster, secre- 
tary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, it would seem that the attendance at the 
meeting of the organization to be held at the Seelbach 
hotel, Louisville, Ky., January 19 and 20, will be the 
largest in the history of the association. An unusual 
number of letters have come in from members signifying 
their intention to be present, and arrangements for the 
meeting are well under way. Reduced fares have been 
arranged for, amounting to one and one-half fares for 
the round trip to Louisville, and full particulars of rail- 
road arrangements will be sent to all members and fur 
nished to prospective visitors by Lewis Doster upon re- 
quest addressed to him at the offices of the association, 
1020 StahIman building, Nashville, Tenn. 


—_ 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ MEETING. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Dec. 24.—The Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met in the 
Elks’ Club rooms in Centralia last Wednesday. Those 
present were: W. C. Miles, W. C. Yeomans, C. A. Doty, 
T. H. McLafferty, J. A. Veness, F. A. Martin, J. E. 
Williams, A. N. Riggs, James Gilchrist, Mr. Brown, of 
Chehalis; C. S. Gilchrist, J. C. Neville, George Birge, 
Leslie Miles, Perry Knight. 





The most important action taken by the association . 


was the change in list prices, which was as follows: 
Upper grades down to and including stepping were left 
the same as the November 25 list; fir finishing from 
1x5 and up was raised $2 on first and second grades; 
4x4 and 5x5 finish was raised $1.50; well tubing was 
raised from $18.50 to $20; fir tank stock, $3 was added 
to the list. On common boards the price was increased 
50 cents a thousand on 6 to 10-inch widths, and on 
12-inch the increase was $1. Joists and scantling were 
made as follows: 6 and 8 and 10 to 16-foot lengths were 
increased $1. The two divisions of 10 and 20 and 22 
and 24 were combined at the same price and list raised 
$1 on the higher. Lath were raised from $1.50 to $1.60 
and ties from $8 to $8.50. Car decking, car siding and 
roofing were raised $2 and fir timbers were increased $1. 
The association also decided to issue a new bulletin each 
month, the regular meeting to be held on the third 
Saturday of the month, which will give time to revise 
the list, place it in the hands of the printer, have the 
lists out by the 25th, and in the hands of the customer 
by the first of the following month. This will give a 
live bulletin each month for the information of all cus- 
tomers and traveling men. 

It was also decided that in future flooring, finish and 
bevel siding should be trimmed to odd as well as even 
lengths, and it was suggested by the committee on 
grades that the thickness of finish be changed from 
3% to %4, but as this must come before the other asso- 
ciations it will not. be adopted until all have passed 
on it. 

Mr. Birge was appointed a special committee to bring 
up the matter of sap in the various grades before the 
meeting to be held in Tacoma the last of this week. 
This seems to be an unsettled point and much confusion 
has resulted. 


A letter was read from Mr. Beckman in regard to | 
Minneapolis exhibit of Coast lumber, and it was deci 
by a unanimous vote that the Southwestern associa); 
would not subscribe further toward this exhibit yy 
the original agreement of the publishing of the cap , 
of the various subscribers on the bulletin board sh... 
be carried out as agreed. a 

C. A. Doty was appointed an auditing committ; 
check up the books of Secretary McLafferty and 1) 
urer Startup. F. A. Martin will become acting tres 
urer as soon as these books are checked up and turn 
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Death of Peter Owen, Liverpool, Eng. 


The death is announced from Liverpool, Eng] f Ho 
Peter Owen, who is justly regarded sone and eee ne 
the father of the Liverpool timber trade, with which ly had 
been associated for more than the scriptural three score 
years and ten. He was in his 86th year when called hones. 
and had for years been attending his office duties every day 
for a few hours at least until early in November last. He 
was born and raised in Liverpool and was the son of ; 
merchant whose business was corn. He was educated in 
the schools of Liverpool and became an apprentice io the 
brokerage firm of Chaloner & Houghton, and spent his time 
largely in the mahogany branch of that company’s business 
He changed his relationship to that of Farnworth & Jardine 
7 in the ’60s, in which concern he became a partner in 


For many years he has been one of the ve ine 
characters in commercial circies in England, and his death 
which occurred December 5, at his residence, “The Manor,” 
Great Sutton, Cheshire, is lamented by a multitude of friends 
and particularly by his very close associates and relatives 

_The funeral service was held Wednesday, December 9, at 
his late residence, at Great Sutton, and was witnessed by a 
multitude of friends and a large number of the prominent 
timbermen from various portions of England, as well as 
distinguished statesmen and prominent citizens of all classes, 





Robert J. Munhall. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Dec. 26.—Robert J. Munhall, preside 

the Robert J. Munhall Lumber Company, tices nas 
retailer of Pittsburg, died December 17 at the Mercy hos- 
pital, where he had undergone an operation for appendicitis 
Beside being president of the Robert J. Munhall Lumber 
Company, he was also a director of the South Side Trust 
Company. Mr. Munhall was born in this city in 1871 and 
received his education in the schools of Pittsburg. He never 
married and made his home in the Bellfield apartments 
Mr. Munhall was widely known in the retail lumber busi- 
ness, having been in that line for many years. The Robert 
J. Munhall Lumber Company was incorporated July 1, 1903 
with a capital stock of $100,000, and the officers at that 
time were as follows: Robert J. Munhall, president; J. L. 
Trout, secretary and treasurer, and William Bigge, jr., super- 
intendent. The funeral services were held at the St. Paul’s 
cathedral, Monday, December 21. Mr. Munhall is survived 
jd oe ag got og | _ Charles R. and Herbert, and 
our sisters, Mrs. Stella Huckestein, Mrs. Oli <eefe 

Marie and Catherine Munhall. aay ee ae 





John Paisley. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Dec. 26.—One of the oldest and most 
widely known lumbermen of the state, John Paisley, died at 
his home in this city Wednesday, December 16, at the age 
of 30 years. Mr. Paisley was born in county Down, Ireland, 
and came to Pittsburg in 1833. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness in 1853 at Twenty-fifth street and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue. He furnished a large part of the lumber and ties for 
the construction of the Pennsylvania railroad and also for 
the stations and sheds between Pittsburg and Altoona. He 
became practically the leading lumberman in _ Pitts- 
burg, but during the panic of 1873 he was almost forced 
into bankruptcy and after recuperating his losses retired in 
1880. He was city board treasurer for Allegheny from 1888 
to 1890, and ward assessor of the Fifth ward of the north 
side from 1894 until 1904. He took an active interest in 
republican politics and cast his first presidential vote for 
William Henry Harrison. The funeral services were held 
Saturday, December 19, at the Sixth United Presbyterian 
church, of which he was a member for twenty-three years. 
Mr. Paisley is survived by two sons, John, jr., and George 
M., and one daughter, Mrs. George Seebrick. 





Mrs. H. F. Crabbs. 


CINCINNATI, Ont1o, Dec. 28.—Mrs. Harriet Farrin Crabbs, 
daughter of the late Matthew B. Farrin, the well known 
lumberman of this city, died at the home of her husband 
in this city December 26. Mrs. Crabbs was married seven 
weeks ago to Roscoe B. Crabbs, vice president and treasurer 
of Phillip Carey Manufacturing Company, the wedding being 
a very quiet affair, owing to the recent death of the bride’s 
father on September 2, last. She was taken ill on her 
honeymoon trip in Havana, Cuba, and hurried home, when 
typhoid fever developed, resulting in her death. The 
funeral Tuesday, December 29, was private, being attended 
only by immediate friends and members of the family. 
The burial was in Spring Grove cemetery in the Farrin plot, 
where her father is also buried. The passing of Mrs. 
Crabbs at the dawn of the happiest days of her life is a 
sad blow to the bereaved family and their many friends, 
and sympathy is extended to them. 





Alexander N. Barker. 


Newport, R. I., Dec. 28.—Alexander N. Barker, senior 
member of the lumber and hardware firm of Alexander N. 
Barker & Co., was found dead in his office yesterday morn- 
ing, death resulting from asphyxiation. Mr. Barker was 
missed Saturday evening and his body was not found until 
the following morning. He was very prominent in the 
affairs of Newport. He was a member of the Newport Hos- 
pital Corporation, St. Paul’s Lodge of Masons, Coronet coun- 
cil, Royal Arcanum, and director in the Newport Savings 
bank. He was 66 years old and is survived by his widow, 
one son and a daughter. « 





Samuel Pruyn. 


Guens Fats, N. Y., Dec. 28.—Samuel Pruyn, member of 
the firm of Finch, Pruyn & Co., died December 24 at his 
home in this city. Mr. Pruyn had been identified with the 
lumber business for the last half century and was perhaps 
the best and most prominently known lumberman in northern 
New York. He was one of the organizers of Finch, Pruyn « 
Co., which was organized about 1865. This business was 
conducted as a partnership until 1904, when Jeremiah W. 
Finch died, and the business was then incorporated unde! 
the style of Finch, Pruyn & Co. At this time the manu- 
facture of paper and pulp was added to the business. Mr. 
Pruyn was born at Cambridge, N. Y., in 1820, and was, 
therefore, 88 years of age. His death will be mourned by 
many of the pioneer lumbermen of the state who have been 
associated with him in many ways, either in the lumber, 
banking or pulp business. 
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FORESTRY PUT INTO PRACTICE. 


Simple Method by Which Every Private Owner 
of Timber Land May Add to 
the Supply. 


NortH ‘TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 16.—Editor AMERICAN 
LuMiERMAN: You have given the readers of the AMERICAN 
LuM'ERMAN so much of valuable information in the late 
jssucs coneerning forestry and forestry conservation that 
any “lover of the woods” can not but feel grateful for the 
amount of interest now being taken to save them. The 
issues of November 28 and December 5 and 12 have been of 
special interest. That terse expression of our President in 
his last message, “If there is any duty which more than 
another we owe to our children and our children’s children 
to perform at once it is to save the forests of this country” 
ete., leads me to write out a few observations and experi- 
ences of the last thirty years. ‘ 

I have headed this “Forestry in Practice’ that I may give 
you some facts showing the value of timber growth, but first 
just a word as to the burning of brush lands and timber 
lands. The most casual observer of timber tracts where 
active operations in lumbering are in progress must note 
that the conditions of the woods after the usual manner of 
lumbering hardwoods is finished invite fire from the slight- 
est cause. Ninety percent of the timber lands cut over in 
the northern states the last twenty-five years have been left 
in a state of abandon absolutely for many years, the owners 
in many cases looking for nothing more than an opportunity 
to sell off the lands for farming purposes, and so long as 
woods will burn such lands will invite the fire to run over 
them. I believe a system of protection against fire on such 
lands should be adopted and enforced. One simple and 
effective method would be for every private owner to clear 
a 10 to 20-rod strip on every quarter and half-section, keep 
it tilled or even seeded to grass. This would act as a fire 
line. It would repay annually for the expense, and there 
has been but one or two years in twenty when it would not 
stop the annual brush fire which really is the only one to 
fear. It is likely that such a system would stop all fires 
Parties buying the lands for farming can not clean them up 
with system and dispatch even if bought close to the logging 
camps. But the timber destruction is a long and unpleasant 
subject to write upon and I turn to timber growing. 

Late reports show that over four-fifths of the 412,000,000 
acres of timber lands in the United States are privately 
owned. Despite this fact the great mass of evidence ac- 
cumulated about forest destruction seems to indict the 
different states or those living on cleared or barren lands, 
passing over the heads of the men having the woods in 
their hands. 

Although the reports show conclusively that the ratio of 
cutting is three to one of the growth, still we see no ma- 
terial change in the method of lumbering among the large 
owners of timber. 

In the fall of 1880 I went to northern Michigan with the 
late L. J. Bovee and began lumbering at Cross Village. Our 
mill had a capacity of 10,000,000 feet a year, but we seldom 
manufactured over 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. We cut no more 
timber than we actually found a market for, during the 
proper time for logging in a single year. Our stock of logs 
was largely cut from our own timber, but many were 
secured from the natives and homesteaders. The same 
specifications governed all logs taken in at the mill. These 
were for basswood and beech, 12 inches and over at the top 
end and practically free from any outside defect; maple, 
birch, elm and ash, 14 inches and over, with same specifica- 
tions for defects. On our own tracts 1 made some excep- 
tions with mature trees and those that would not improve by 
leaving. I required great care to be taken in felling the 
trees to preserve the small timber, and the tops and worth- 
less trees were cut for wood and hauled out during the fol- 
lowing summer, thus leaving as little as possible to hinder 
or endanger the growth of the young timber. From this 
class of logs we could produce grades ranging up to 60 
percent clear and second, a high grade of common and but 
few culls, as our hearts were cut into wood. . 

This style of lumbering was followed for about twelve 
years, until the death of my partner. In 1895 the property 
and timber were sold and the new holders began what, I 
believe, was the first systematic second cutting undertaken 
in Michigan hardwoods. The modern style of denuding the 
forests was carried out in this second cutting and I found 
that the average cut an acre log scale exceeded by con- 
Siderabie the amount I took off fifteen years before, but the 
percentages of grades were, of course, reversed. 

The item of special interest to me was to note the growth 
of the larger sized trees left in 1880 and on. Those, say, 
of 15 inches diameter on the stump in 1881 showed in many 
cases » growth of 2 inches, making them 19 inches across the 
Stum). Reducing this growth to figures, log scale, we have 

(allowing an inch taper in a 12-foot log, and two logs to 
the tice) 274 feet, board measure, in 1895, as against 136 
feet in 1880, an increase of 100 percent. This new growth, 
I observe, was largely clear material. The increase in 
stowt! made by larger trees and where three logs to the 
tree were taken showed practically the same results. 

Upon one-half section upon which there was a doubtful 
title tLe timber remained till 1907 before the second cutting 
Was | sun. I found here after twenty-five years that many 
trees showed an increased growth of 6 inches across the 
Stump. The scale of logs from such trees show for two 
logs io the tree an increase from 136 feet to 361 feet. Tak- 


ing one kind of timber with another, the average in growth 
— ‘ed to fully 150 percent in the twenty-five years. 
ortir 


: and eighties upon which I estimated the small stand- 
ing timber at from 1,500 to 2,000 feet an acre in the early 


‘80s showed and produced fully 3,000 feet of good logs 
gn to eighteen years later and actually yielded 5,500 
eet an 


acre by the annihilating process. 


- 000. Incorporators: J. B. Francis, Wesley Love and 


1 have found that the growth of timber after the large 
and mature trees have been removed is fully one-third 
greater than when such small trees stand in the virgin for- 
est. The growth of one inch in seven to eight years in most 
kinds of hardwoods is not exceptional. 

There is no question at all but that the clean cutting 
process practiced by the majority of the large private own- 
ers of forests is a source of great profit, but these facts 
show that the conservation of the forests yields a much 
better increase than the average investment; therefore the 
honor of fathering the timber for coming generations should 
be considered. 

To the statement that “it don’t pay” to save a growth of 
fair sized timber on the average tract I offer the above 
actual experience. Not only are the results in growth such 
as to warrant the extra expenditure in caring for the small 
timber, but the increased values are to be considered. Re- 
ports show that the average price of all kinds of lumber 
has increased 49 percent at the mills in the last seven 
years. Excess in manufacturing keeps the price of some of 
our choice northern hardwoods, like maple, basswood and 
birch, at half their actual values. 

It is certain that with a systematic and sane kind of con- 
servation once adopted by the private owners of forests the 
question of supply and demand, of prices and, I may add, 
of grades as well, will all be answered. 

It was a saying of my father that “old men plant the 
trees, the young fellows pick the fruit,’ and it would seem 
that the age of our country and the conditions of its timber 
lands has woke up the “old man” to do some planting. We 
all hope that the “big stick” will be set right end down so 
that there will be glorious results. L. A. KELSEY. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Dee. 26.—The most significant fact in 
connection with the Texas lumber market at the present 
time is the general disinclination of millmen to make any 
contracts for future deliveries at the present prices. For 
the last month manufacturers of the southwest have 
steadily refused to accer* orders for future delivery. 
The saw mill men are practically united in this attitude, 
which can mean nothing else but a confidence in the 
early recovery of prices and a substantial advance. 

The market is quiet and weak and has been for sev- 
eral weeks, but notwithstanding this the mills show a 
tendency to increase their output. Some large buying 
movement is certainly looked forward to and some of 
the manufacturers unhesitatingly say that it must come 
in January with the return of the railroads as buying 
factors in the market. 

So far as the retail yards throughout Texas are con- 
cerned they are negligible factors in the market now. 
The stocks are small and the yardmen show no disposi- 
tion to increase them beyond the bare demands of their 
trade. The retail business is by no means heavy and it 
has not been difficult for the yardmen to keep up to the 
requirements of their trade. 

The car shortage, which certain Texas lumbermen 
began to predict for the latter part of the fall and early 
winter, has not materialized and there is no immediate 
threatening of any shortage at this time. 

The following Texas lumber companies have been char- 
tered during the week: 

Buell Lumber Company, of Dallas; capital stock, $50,000. 
ees: Frank T. Buell, W. H. Sears and Joseph BE. 

‘Fronds Lumber Company, of Jacksonville; capital, * 


" ~~ & Lumber Company, of Uvalde; capital stock, 
re se ameanads W. B. Burnett, J. H. Read and 
a Lumber Company, of El Paso; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: Richard Caples, James H. 
Williams and Mrs. Aletha E. McClane. 

Rio Grande Lumber Company, of El Paso, filed an amend- 
ment to its charter increasing its capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000. 

Rodney E. Brown, of Kansas City, general sales agent, 
and Walter Robison, of Waco, a sales agent, of the W. 
R. Pickering Lumber Company, were in Houston this 
week en route to their respective homes after a visit to 
the company’s mills at Pickering, Barbour and Cravens, 
La. Mr. Robison said the mills at Pickering and Cravens 
are now running at their full capacity and the mill at 
Barbour will begin operating on January 1. The total 
output of the three mills is 425,000 feet daily. ‘The 
lumber industry is in good condition,” said Mr. Robison, 
‘‘and we look for a more decided improvement after the 
first of the year. We have been receiving many inquiries 
and anticipate a big business after the holidays.” 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from an extended visit to the 
east. He was accompanied home by his attorney, Frank 
Andrews. Mr. Andrews stated, in answer to inquiries 
from the press, that there was nothing to be announced 
yet relative to the dissolution of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany receivership. 

BABB PBB D PDD DDD 


A NEW GENERAL LUMBER SALES OFFICE. 

A branch sales office has been opened in Chicago in 
room 306 Fisher building, by C. W. Culver, for the 
Booth-Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, Mich. Mr. 
Culver has been a lumber salesman with headquarters in 
Chicago for several years and has a broad acquaintance 
among the trade. The Booth-Boyd Lumber Company 
acts as sales agent for the Germaine-Boyd Lumber Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, La., and other producing concerns. 
The Atlanta mill: has a daily capacity of about 150,000 
feet of yellow pine. The new office will handle south- 
ern pine, northern forest products and west coast tim- 
ber, lumber and shingles. It will do a general whole- 
sale business. ‘Phe establishment of the Chicago office 
was brought about by an increase in the producing fa- 
cilities and a desire to share in the big trade given out 
in this city. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


























200 Girard: Building. PHILADELPHIA. 

| Manufacturers of and Wholesale 

« Lumber Dealers in 

j Spruce, 
Hemlock, Aish 
White Pine, We are 
North Carolina Pine | market 
Hardwoods, Sole 
Virginia Pine, Thicke 
Yellow Pine. paren 

BRANCH OFPICES: 
517 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, Pa. Delta Bidg., BOSTON, Mass, 


hx: Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. Union Bidg., NEWARK, N. J. 








Maple Flooring 


"—14"_1 3-16"—114" and specia’ -hicknesses. 
14%"—2""— 2144"—34"" widths. 
Our grades and manufacture secure duplicate 
orders—Prices right—Prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


Oia AM. Bruner Company 


1508 Land Title Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘YELLOW PINE. 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine and Cypress. 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


Harrison Building., PHILADELPHIA, PA. al 


Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 


SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only "42%" 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 





































































Business Chances Along the Line 
of the M. K. & T. Ry. 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to communi- 
cate with the Industrial Department for information 
regarding the many opportunities offered along the 
line of the M. K. & T. for factory locations. 

We have several good openings for factories. 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in our 
territory are too small to supply the demand. All 
conditions are favorable for the establishment of 
several of these plants. 





We have also splendid openings for glass, cement, 
and wood working plants, machine shops, canning 
factories, etc. Cheap fuel is offered, building sites 
are offered by a number of our most progressive 
cities. . There are hundreds of acres of good truck 
farm land along the line in communities where the 
industry has been most successful. 


For Full Information Address, 
T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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CHEHALIS 
FIR DOOR 
COMPANY 


CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 











Manufacturers of 


Soft 
Yellow Fir 
Doors 


We have told in previous issues how many doors 
wecan make. Let us emphasize the fact that we 
give more attention to the quality of stock we turn 
out than the quantity. Every dealer wants an article 
that will sell with the least effort. Just show our 
doors; you won’t have to put upa long talk. Their 
appearance sells them. 

We make Fir Doors in three grades and each is 
in a class by itself. 


Fir Mouldings, Interior Trim, 
Turned and Colonial Columns. 





Eastern Representative, 
A. E. LANE, No. 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 








a L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago. 





SUMMIT MILL Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON. 


- Manufacturers and Wholesalers - 
Eastern Representative, L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago. 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS ana 
CAR MATERIAL 
Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. : 
, Mills at Chehalis, Wash. Chehalis, Wash. 











DO YOU KNO when you are going to 
need a car of shingles? 

Send us your order 

now, stating grade, size of car and when shipment 
is to be made. Before loading the car we will ad- 
vise you the market price by wire. This enables you 
to get your shingles “‘right’”’ on any market and also 
when you need them. Allour regular custom- 
ers send orders this way, and if it pays them it will 
pay you. We have cars in transit all the time. 


FRED. A. ENGLAND 
407-8-9 Lumber Exchange Bidg., Seattle, Wash- 








Telecode 























OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Bearborn Street. 


CHICAGO. 





HEAVY BUILDING OPERATIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 





Higher Quotations Expected Early Next Year — San Francisco Building Operations Bre. 


Records—Santa Fe Company Establishing Eucalyptus Plantation. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Dee, 26.—Lumber prices have 
not advanced during the week, but with freights strong 
at $3.75 from the north to this port and $4.50 to San 
Pedro and logs still tending upward there seems to be 
no danger of any falling off. Stocks are badly broken 
in many yards here and buying will be necessary before 
the end of January. Offshore business is reported as 
greatly improved in some quarters and export mills on 
the Coast are gradually building up their foreign and 
rail trade once more. Many mills are closed for repairs 
from Christmas to New Year's, but others are too busy 
to remain closed for the full period. There has been 
some weakness in the shingle trade since the rains began 
to retard building activity in the interior, but lath are 
still bringing higher prices than during the summer 
months. 

More than $40,000,000 has been expended in building 
operations in San Franeiseco and the cities across the 
bay in 1908 and construction work is still progressing 
as if it were May instead of December. Many new 
foundations are being put in for large business strue- 
tures. More wood is being used in proportion to other 
materials than the first year after the fire, when scarcely 
any dwellings were built after the first rush of temporary 
building construction. During the coming year many 
hotels, apartment houses and residences will be built in 
the city and suburban towns that will require great quan- 
tities of lumber. 

Architects and conttaetors are enthusiastie regarding 
the great amount of construction work that has been 
ordered for completion during 1909. An inerease is 
reported in the volume of inquiries for realty in the 
section of the city lying between Stockton and Hyde 
and California and Ellis streets, which formerly con- 
tained many dwellings and apartment houses. The cam- 
paign on the part of property owners to reduce the 
restrictions of the building laws relating to the con- 
struction of buildings in respect is being continued. 
Many ean see their way to « profitable investment in 
real estate and buildings in this distriet if the ereetion 
of semifireproof or slow burning structures is authorized. 
Heavy structures, built partly of wood, sheathed with 
iron aud otherwise fireproofed are contemplated. It has 
been stated that the expense of building according to 
the existing code is prohibitive, but by using the same 
kind of building material, only in lesser quantities, a 
structure almost absolutely safe from danger of fire 
could be ereeted that would offer sufficient inducement 
to investors. It is hoped that the law will be revised 
early in the new year. The successful carrying of this 
issue will wxesult in a reconstruction boom in the only gap 
of much consequence remaining in the burned area of the 
city, north of Market street. Several prominent real 
estate firms have leases and sales depending on the final 
decision of this question. Local lumber yards would 
be greatly benefited by the change as an early demand 
would be ereated for large amounts of material. 

Several prominent lumber concerns of this city have 
joined together to take advantage of one of the few 
remaining opportunities of securing wharf privileges 
along the central portion of the city’s water frontage. 
Owing to the failure of the passage of the bonding 
proposition at the last election, the State Harbor Com- 
mission is without sufficient funds to do much in the way 


‘of construeting additional wharves along the seawall, but 


a way has been found to get around the difficulty. 
Reputable firms will be allowed to pay rentals in advance 
suficient to construet wharves and then have their rent 
tolis remitted for a period sufficient to cover their outlay. 
In order to take advantage of this opportunity the 
Hooper Lumber Company has just filed articles of in- 
corporation with a eapital stock of $500,000. The sub- 
scribers to the portion of the capital paid in are: A. 
W. Hooper, John A. Hooper, of J. A. & F. P. Hooper; 
E. A. Christenson, of Sudden & Christenson; E. F. 
Bent and H. O. Beatty, of G. W. Hooper & Co. The 
new corporation has agreed to pay the sum of $57,741 
as rent for a period of 165 months for a wharf which 
is to be constructed at onee along the Illinois street 
front between the wharf oceupied by the Loop Lumber 
Company and the Union Tron Works. The Mercer- 
Fraser Company has taken the contract to construct the 
modern wharf resting on conerete piers and steel girders 
for the above named sum. It will require about six 
months to build the new wharf, which will be shared by 
the companies interested in the new corporation for the 
ace®mmodation of their lumber trade, as they are large 
shippers and dealers. 


With the Lumbermen. 


George W. Lleoper, of George W. Hooper & Co., repre- 
senting the Excelsior Redwood Company and other large 
lumber interests of the Coast, is spending the holidays in 
Los Angeles. 

Edwin M. Eddy, of the Pacific Lumber Company, recently 
returned from a tour of southern California participated in 
by nearly a hundred of the leading business men of this 
city with the object of promoting good feeling between the 
northern and southern sections of California. The hospi- 
tality of the districts visited was all that could have been 
expected and much that was of interest to trade was 
learned. 

J. U. Baxter has returned from a stay of three weeks on 
Puget sound, where he found things looking up in the main. 
The Stimson Mill Company. which he represents here, re- 
cently resumed operations at its mill at Ballard. 

Mr. Jongeneel, manager of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company's extensive plant at Black Diamond, spent a day 
in the city this week. The plant has closed down for the 


holidays and repairs will be made. There are good ing 
for future business and a few orders for immediate. 
ment to the east. A good demand fer wood stay 
continues and there is a good outlook for redwood 
later in the season. A fair stock of redwood shingle 
lumber is on hand in the big air drying yards, 

L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lumber 
pany, has been in the city visiting A. J. Russell, hi 
Francisco sales manager. ; 

A. G. Cushman, who has large lumber interests in 
gan, has been visiting in this city. 

Il. E. Milliken, manager of the Empire Lumber Com; 
of Goldfield, and W, R. Rayner, manager of the’ 
Lumber Company, of Tracy, Cal., are in the city. 


Mi 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dee. 24.—The wonderful growth 
of Los Angeles during the last year is shown by the 
annual report issued by the department of buildings, A 
total of 7,190 building permits, with a valuation of 
$9,667,735, was i issued. Twenty- eight and two-tenths 
miles of new buildings, sheds and additions erected in 
the fiscal year, December 1, 1907, to November 30, 1908 
is the record of a dull year. 

New buildings have a frontage of 116,160 feet, or ex- 
actly twenty-two miles. New stables, sheds and barns 
have a frontage of 12,660 feet, or two and four-tenths 
miles, and a frontage of additions to existing structures 
of 17,757 feet, or three and four-tenths miles, making a 
total of 146,397 feet, of twenty-seven and eight-tenths 
miles. This is compared with 30.24 miles for 1906- 1907. 

Buil ding activity for the first sixteen business d: vys in 
December is a most encouraging sign for much construe- 
tion work in the ensuing months of 1909. A total of 
376 permits, with a valuation of $437,754, is the record 
so far this month. It is compared with one of 275 per 
mits and a valuation of $284,929 in the same period a 
year ago. Of course, in mé iking comparisons with the 
next few months, it must be remembered that the period 
au year ago was affected by the financial disturbance 
throughout the country. However, that being taken into 
consideration, there is a gain apparent which argues well 
for the new year. 

At San Bernardino building permits for this portion 
of the month, the first eighteen days, shows a total of 
perpen and the outlook is that they will go over 

35,000. for the month. This will take the year’s record 
over the {600,000 mark, or nearly double the figures for 
any previous year in the city’s history. 

At Oceanside the Santa Fe company is planting the 
San Diequito ranch to eucalyptus, about twenty men 
now being at work. The Hosp nurseries here, from 
which the trees are being obtained, have about 1,000,000 
trees ready for setting out and from this lot 100,000 are 
to be sent to Brownsville, Tex., where the railroad com- 
pany will plant this season 100 acres. 

One of the important deals closed this week was the 
purchase by the Beacon Lumber Company of a site at 
the southwest corner of Fourteenth and Alameda streets 
for a lime and hardwood lumber warehouse and yard. 
The property consists of five lots and the price reported 
paid was $20,000. 

DeKalb Spurlin, of the Washington Street Mill & 
Lumber Company, has just coneluded the purchase of six 
acres at West Sixteenth and Concord streets. This 
property will be turned into an extensive lumber yard, 
with a capacity for supplying the western part of the 
city. The Washington Street Mill & Lumber Company 
has been in existence only about six months, but in that 
time the demand for the building materials has been so 
great that it finds its present quarters entirely inade- 
quate. The new yard is just west of the city limits. 

The Hannahs & Faucher saw mill in the San Jacinto 
mountains was started again Monday. It had been 
closed down for three weeks on account of snow and 
bad weather. The mill will be operated as long as the 
weather will permit. Four big teams will haul the 
lumber down the mountain as fast as possible. Most 
of it will be sawed into shooks and thousands of boxes 
will be manufactured for this year’s orange crop. 

Fight cars of Oregon pine lumber arrived in Redlands 
a few days ago for the use of the Pacific Packers’ Sup- 
ply Company in manufacturing boxes for the orange 
packing season. The new factory to replace the one 
burned a year ago will be started in a few days. The 
machinery, whic h was invented by Henry B. Ruggles, 
the manager, and has been built under his direction, will 
all be installed and in use within a month and the fac- 
tory will be equipped to turn out thousands of the new 
pulpboard boxes daily. 


Personal Mention. 


G. W. Temple, a lumber merchant of Seattle, Wash., 
a visitor with his wife to Los Angeles during the week. 

c. W. Hickman, a lumberman of Tacoma, Wash., was 
spending a few days recently in Los Angeles. : 

J. H Thompson, owner of lumber yards ‘at Parker, Ariz 
was a visitor here during the month. 

C. W. Gorton, a wealthy Chicago lumber merchant, has 
arrived in Los Angeles for the winter. He has made this 
practice for several years past. 


vas 





NEW LUMBER BRANCH. 


The new branch of the Grand Rapids & In diz 
railroad from Lake City, Mich., to Houghton has 
completed to a point two miles from the lake. \t 
point where the railroad has stopped a new lumber 
town is to be built immediately and a large ami 
of lumber is expected to be brought out during 
next year. 
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RAILROADS HEAVY BUYERS ON THE COAST. 





New Firms Established — Logging Railroad Under Construction — Milwaukee Railroad Ex- 
tension Penetrates Rich Lumber Territory. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 26.—It is estimated that about 
15,000,000 feet of fir ties have recently been bought in 
the northwest by the railroads and the price on this class 
of material has advanced $1 over the old base of $8.50. 
This demand for ties is being taken care of principally 
py the western lines, although the connecting lines in 
the east are also absorbing some of them. <A good 
demand is expected to continue right on through the 
summer for ties and construction material owing to the 
light buying that has been done by the railroads for 
many months past. Reports of a similar nature are 
received from other sections where tie orders are being 
placed throughout the state. 

Ed R. Hogg, an experienced lumberman of Hanibal, 
Mo., having been in the retail lumber business in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., for four or five years and sales man- 
ager and treasurer of the H. C. MeDaniel Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wasson, Ark., and also with the Cruikshank 
Lumber & Coal Company in the east, has recently become 
identified with the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Seattle, and the Reliance Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
acquiring an interest in the two companies. Mr. Hogg 
will have charge of the sales end of the business of the 
two companies and his long experience in the lumber 
business in the east and south will make him a valuable 
man to these companies, which represent practically the 
same interests. Mr. Hogg is a prominent association 
worker, being a director of the Southwestern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and a prominent figure in all 
association matters. On account of the climate in the 
south not agreeing with his wife he has come to the 
Coast to engage in business. 

E. W. Bereiter, president of the Covington Lumber 
Company, Kent, Wash., whose mill is on the Northern 
Pacific railroad about six miles east of that place, states 
that orders for lumber and railroad ties and timbers have 
been coming in freely within the last few weeks, and 
the plant is running steadily after having been shut down 
for several weeks, during which time a number of im 
provements were made about it. It is now in excellent 
shape for the coming year’s sawing, and Mr. Bereiter 
expects a good business. 

C, F, White, manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company and president of the Metropolitan . Building 
Company, of this city, has just returned from a_ two 
weeks’ absence in the east, visiting Boston, New York 
and other eastern points. Mr. White reports the business 
outlook in the east very good and looks for a good 
business for the lumbermen of the Pacific coast during 
1909. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, secretary of the Pine-Fir Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., a new wholesale lumber concern, 
has been in Seattle this week calling on the trade and 
making connections for his company, which handles Coast 
lumber and jumber from the Inland Empire. 

M. Elias, of the Western Washington Lumber Com- 
pany, reports an exceedingly good demand for lumber 
the last few weeks. His company just completed loading 
1,000,000 feet of lumber on the Alaskan and the Colum- 
bian to go to the Hawaiian islands to be used by the 
government in the construction of barracks. They also 
have completed the delivery of 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
to the Oregon & Washington railroad, which is the 
extension of the Harriman system from Portland to 
Seattle. This lumber is to be used in the construction 
of a trestle in Seattle. In addition the Western Wash- 
ington Lumber Company has made other large sales dur- 
ing the last few days, amounting in all to several million 
feet. 

Harry John Miller, the poet of the Hoo-Hoo of west- 
ern Washington, has been wont to write in both poetry 
and prose of the gentle zephrys that blow down through 
the canyons in the vicinity of Mt. Index, near which his 
mill, that of the Big Falls Lumber Company, has here- 
tofore desecrated the scenery by rearing its huge and 
unpicturesque form against the beautiful background of 
all that nature holds most dear, but today it is learned 
that nature will not be longer bothered by Mr. Miller’s 
mill, at least not until he has time to reconstruct it. 
A zeplyr on Christmas day came down the canyon at a 
100-miJe an hour clip and entirely demolished the plant 
of the Big Falls Lumber Company. Fortunately it hap- 
penei on a holiday and no one was injured. It is ex- 
pecte’ the plant will be rebuilt at once, and in the mean- 
lime Mr. Miller has the sympathy of many friends in 


the trade, who know that a lumber manufacturer without 
a sa\y mill is indeed in a sorry plight. 
his company recently secured orders for lumber ag- 


Sregiting 1,800,000 feet, and also bought one of the 
larg: logging engines to be put into operation in the 
West, which was bought from the Washington Iron Works 


Company, of this city, at a cost of $6,000 and which will 
soon he in operation. It carries a mile and a quarter 
inch steel eable and 15,000 feet of five-eighths-inch 
cabl: The eylinders of the engine are 11x14 inches. 

I. Il. Polleys, president and manager of the Proudfit- 
Poll-vs Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb., accompanied 
by his son, W. H. Polleys, has been in Seattle this week 
sper ‘ing Christmas at the Washington hotel, Seattle’s 
elegant new hostelry. Mr. Polleys has been away from 


Line sin about ten days. He states that when he left 
the vctlook was exceedingly good for a large amount of 
lanier being used in that territory the coming year. 
He says that yellow pine from the south has been 
Prey strong until lately, when some weak spots were 


noticeable, but he thought this was due to the usual fall- 
ing off in demand during the midwinter season. 


Milwaukee Road About Completes Its Line. 

Less than fifty miles remains to be constructed on the 
work that has been under way for the last two or three 
years before the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, 
whose construction has created such keen interest among 
lumbermen of the northwest and on the Pacific coast 
generally, will reach its mail terminus, Seattle. This 
scant mileage, which consists principally in work to be 
done west of the Cascade mountains, can be completed 
in such a short period that it is scarcely given any 
serious consideration. Only a few bridges and the 
larger tunnels remain to be finished until trains will be 
operating over this new transcontinental railroad, which 
will give Seattle a railroad from the Coast to Chicago, 
furnishing an abundance of new territory for the prod- 
uct of the output of the lumber and shingle mills on the 
Pacific coast. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMa, WASH., Dee. 24.—The Manley-Moore Lumber 
Company is building a logging railroad about one mile 
in length into its timber near its mill up country. The 
road will be equipped with logging locomotives and 
cars. The company owns about 22,000,000 feet of fine 
timber, with considerable more available which it ean 
get, and expects to start logging about February 1. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company will shut down its big 
plant the day before Christmas and remain idle until 
after New Year’s day. During that time the plant will 
be given a general overhauling and a new battery of 
water tube boilers installed and other improvements 
made, the company laying out about $10,000 improving 
its power plant. The new gluing and veneering plant 
is being equipped and the company hopes to have every- 
thing ready to resume operations January 4. The big 
plant has run steadily all year, full time and often over- 
time evenings, with never a letup except Sundays and 
holidays, as usual. 

The Mentzer Lumber Company, of which C. A. Mentzer 
is at the head, in addition to its other properties, has 
recently completed and is now operating a combination 
saw and shingle mill on Quartermaster harbor, near Ta- 
coma. It has a daily capacity of about 20,000 feet of 
lumber and 50,000 shingles and caters to the local trade. 
The company is doing nothing with its Glenmont mill 
on the Tacoma Eastern railroad at Elbe. 

J. T. Gregory, of the Skokomish Timber Company, has 
gone east for the holidays and will remain until about 
February 1. C. A. Danaher, of the Danaher Lumber 
Company, with which the Skokomish company is affili- 
ated, also has been out of the city on a business trip to 
the south, but is expected home any day this week. The 
Danaher company’s saw mill in Tacoma is still idle and 
has been operated comparatively little this season, al- 
though considerable business has been done. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week 
contributed $1,000 to the Tacoma high school stadium 
fund. The high school has an ideal natural site for a 


“stadium and one of the finest in the United States is 


to be built by popular subscription, the contracts to be 
awarded December 26. The St. Paul’s $1,000 came 
from the officers: of the company, Col. C. W. Griggs, 
chairman of the board of directors, giving $500 and the 
other officers, including President E. G. Griggs, Vice 
President A. G. Foster and Secretary George Browne, 
making up the balance. Other similarly big subscrip- 
tions to the stadium fund from lumbermen included 
$1,000 from C. A. Danaher, of the Danaher Lumber 
Company, and $1,100 from R. L. McCormick, secretary 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 

Harry Fuller, of Boston, eastern representative of the 
Wheeler-Osgood Company, is expected in Tacoma about 
the first of the year. 

Official announcement was made this week by Tacoma 
officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company, of the award of the H. Chase Company, of 
Seattle, of the contract for building the Tacoma freight 
warehouse. It will stand directly in the rear and to the 
east of the passenger station at South Twenty-fifth 
and A streets and will be 600 feet long by 500 feet 
wide, with a shipping platform on the north end 16 by 
150 feet. It will have a total shipping floor area of 
32,400 square feet. Rapid progress is being made on 
the rest of the St. Paul’s Tacoma work and contracts 
shortly will be awarded for its big Oriental docks and 
warehouses on its 180 acres of tideland terminals. The 
work of filling in the tidelands and dredging the water- 
ways will be completed about February 1. 

The advent of the Great Northern railway into Ta- 
coma and the placing of this city on an equal footing 
with Seattle territory and the opening of the Great 
Northern market to Tacoma millmen is a matter for 
much congratulation, according to T. KE. Ripley, vice 
president of the Wheeler-Osgood Company. The neces- 
sary vacations to enable the Great Northern to construct 
its Tacoma terminals were granted by the city council 
last night and work will be pushed rapidly, the Great 
Northern meanwhile operating into this city under a 
traffic agreement allowing it to use Northern Pacific 
tracks. Discussing the road’s advent and the state 
of the sash and door trade generally, Mr. Ripley said 
yesterday : e 

Since the Great Northern began running into Tacoma a 
few days ago we have received lots of inguiries and cordial 
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Lunaber and Shingles 
We handle the sales for four of the largest 


mills on the Pacific Coast. With these 


four stocks to draw from we can always 
give you prompt shipment. 


1419 Long Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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IT IS UP TO YOU. 


In the spring there is going to be action in the lumber 
business. Wiil you be ready for it or will your com- 
petitor get the cream of the business because his yard 
is better stocked than yours? 

Will it not be better to get your stock on the way 
early and have it in the yard when the demand 
comes, than to wait until the last minute and then 
wonder why the other fellow does the business? 

IT IS UP TO YOU, what do you think? 


If you need anything in Fir or Cedar Lumber, 
Lath or Shingles, send us your inquiries. 


Gold BarLumberCo. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
MILLS AT 211 New York Block, 


























\ GOLD BAR, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 





“The railroads now are hauling our freight 
Of Fir and Spruce Products up-to-date; 
Our Lumber they are hauling— 
For our customers are calling; 
We are working from the dawn ‘till very late.’” 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete stock of above for Coast shipment or from our 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ~ MINNESOTA. 

















= BUY = 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. ; 


LINCOLN, NEB. 

WESTERN WHITE PINE, | cae oe 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH { ipano stocks 
and get prompter shipments, and save the long over-mountain haul. 
Write us on FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE. 

We Furnish 
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Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. - 


Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


DALLAS, OREGON. 











Telecode. 








FIR LUMBEIR 


827 Chamber of PORTLAND, 
Commerce Bldg. OREGON. 


F. C. Graham Lumber Company. _ 








Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :; :: :: 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 





May we have your inquiries and orders 
on the New Year? 


We Give Manufac- 
You ture’s 
Prompt and 
Shipments. Whole- 
TFLECODE salers 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


\, FIR LUMBER. 





‘i a = Write us for Prices on 
FIR DIMENSION, 
Manley, Moore FIR TIMBERS and 
Lumber Co. = car MATERIAL, 
 BashevsTrntBide, ROUGH or FINISH 
Office, Bank Trust Bldg CLEARS pose 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Mill, So. Prairie, Wash. 


0. G. GUTTER. J 








| GAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


THICK CLEARS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER. 


Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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MINERAL, WASH. 














invitations to come into Great Northern territory. Here- 
tofore we had been confined to one railroad, the Northern 
Pacific, and the addition of the Great Northern territory to 
our market is a most important thing, not only for us but 
for all the millmen. What we shall all most cordially wel- 
come is the Milwaukee. That is the road we want to see 
here now, and with it and the Great Northern and other 
roads coming in our field will be vastly broadened. 

In the sash and door trade there are any amount of orders. 
In fact, we have as much unfilled business on our books today 
as we had altogether during the peak of the prosperous year. 
The outlook is good, although prices are not up commen- 
surate with raw material and logs. When logs go up $1 it 
should be the signal for the doormen to put doors up a 
point. Logs advanced $1 November 1 and are likely to climb 
again the first of the year. While doors have stiffened 
some they do not bring what they ought. 

Additional evidence that the Great Northern’s coming 
here has benefited local mills is shown by the Defiance 
Lumber Company’s business. Heretofore barred from 
Great Northern territory, the Defiance company will ship 
four cars of lumber into that road’s territory before the 
first of the month. The shipment goes to Great Falls, 
Mont. 

J. E. Manley, secretary-treasurer of the Manley-Moore 
Lumber Company, says it is finding business very satis- 
factory and the outlook excellent. Said Mr. Manley 
yesterday : 

The market looks good. Prices are advancing and are 
better than a month ago. There is a good eastern demand 
for clears, a fair demand for common dimension and a fine 
demand for car material. Car siding is scarce. A fair 
amount of timbers are moving and the tendency of prices is 
upward, It is by no means as easy to place orders now as 
it was a month ago. Cars are plentiful and the whole sit- 
uation is comfortable at this time. 

The annual report of the state tax commission, soon 
to be issued, will show that state timber lands are as- 
sessed at $73,898,444 on an acreage of 5,731,532. This 
assessment is 113 percent larger than the preceding 
year, owing to the amount of cruising done by many of 
the counties. Assessments of railroads this year were 
$84,620,342, an average rate of $23,538 a mile, while in 
1904 the average rate a mile was $9,010. 

Many investors are seeking Washington timber lands, 
realizing that there is no better place to put money to 
be assured of a safe and large return. Few investments 
will pay as large returns as will money put into timber 
at present prices and smaller holders of good tracts gen- 
erally are reported none too anxious to sell, realizing 
that as the available timber supply decreases each year 
their holdings will increase in value and more money is 
to be made by holding on than by selling. 

The Mentzer Lumber Company expects to start its 
new mill at Tenino about February 1, states C. A. Ment- 
zer, of this company. Its general offices are in Tacoma. 
It had been planned to start the mill earlier, but delays 
in getting belting and edger have helped hold it back. 
The plant will have a daily capacity of about 60,000 feet 
and will make a specialty of timbers. The Mentzers 
have a fine body of standing timber in this locality and 
have a 4-mile logging railroad with locomotive and cars. 
While doing a general lumber business, the company will 
devote its attention chiefly to long and good sized tim- 
bers. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week 
completed the cargo of the British ship Falls of Dee 
for Australia. The vessel has 1,543,389 feet of lumber 
and 60,090 lath, being about 100,000 feet better than any 
cargo it was ever before able to carry, this being due to 
eareful stowing. It took twenty-nine days to load the 
cargo, the vessel loading from scows in the stream part 
of the time. During the twenty-nine days, of course, 
many other vessels were loading at the St. Paul docks. 
The large Norwegian steamer Aagot, which is to load 
for Australia, arrived Sunday and is now at the St. 
Paul docks taking cargo. 

The Washington Manufacturing Company is finding 
a large volume of business and trade pretty satisfactory 
with a good outlook. President August von Boecklin is 
kept decidedly busy. .This company has one of the 
finest plants of its class in this locality and is one of 
Tacoma’s important industries. 

E. J. MeNeeley, of E. J. MeNeeley & Co., has returned 
from a business trip to California points. 

The newly organized Pacific States Lumber Company, 
which is building a large saw mill plant three miles east 
of Kangley, Wash., on the Seattle & Southeastern rail- 
way, has an office in the Perkins building, this city, 
where Manager Frank Selleck makes his headquarters 
while he is contracting for machinery and supplies for 
the new plant. He states that it will be equipped with 
a 10-foot band and a 35-saw gang, and will have a 
capacity of about 150,000 feet a day. Concrete kilns 
with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day will be constructed. 
A complete planing mill will be built and a Stetson-Ross 
sizer and a band resaw will be included in the equip- 
ment. The company, as has been stated in these columns 
recently, has 400,000,000 feet of timber at the present 
time, largely fir but which contains some larch, hem- 
lock and white pine. The Seattle & Southeastern railway 
is a common carrier owned by the same interests as the 
Pacific States Lumber Company, the Northern Coast 
Timber Company and the Cascade Timber Company, the 
latter two concerns having turned their timber holdings 
in this vicinity over to the Pacific States Lumber Com- 
pany, which will do the manufacturing. It is the inten- 
tion to extend the railroad three miles north and connect 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, and also 
probably build three miles south to the Page Lumber 
Company’s mill at Eagle Gorge, and thus give it an 
outlet to the St. Paul road. The planing mill will be 
equipped with five planers and resaw and will be electric 
driven, with separate motors at each machine. Mr. 
Selleck expects the plant to be completed and ready for 
operation some time next summer. 

The fine new plant of the Salsich Lumber Company at 
McKenna, Wash., on the Tacoma Eastern railway south 
of Tacoma, will begin operations about February 1, ac- 
cording to the present plans of Vice President A. G. 





Cook. It is expected that the new plant will tur:; 
from 150,000 to 200,000 feet in ten hours. A St: ., 
Ross sizer recently has been added to the equipmen: »yq 
a large timber surfacer also will be installed }, 
sawing begins. This plant is one of the finest j, 
west, being equipped with the latest modern mac 
for the manufacture of lumber. 

A. L. Annes, who represents the Queen City Sash & 
Door Company, the Foster-Munger Company an 
Iroquois Sash & Door Company, on the north coa 
offices in the Provident building, this city. Mr, \jnegs 
is an old sash and door man, having been with the (urtis 
& Yale Company at Wausau, Wis., for many years. He 
was for some time manager of the company’s hoy 


the 
has 





Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Annes is a valuable additiop te 
the lumber and sash and door fraternity on the north 
coast. 
IN SOUTHERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Dec. 19.—The commercial clubs of 
Grays harbor cities have made-a valiant fight for the 
terminal rates, and they have succeeded in having their 
towns recognized. This will materially benefit the whole 
of the Grays harbor country, for discrimination as 
planned by the railroads would have worked an ineal- 


culable hardship in many ways. 

The general trend of the lumber business is toward 
an improvement, and millmen report orders easier. No 
one is taking on business more than thirty to sixty days 
ahead, and many are not taking anything more than a 
couple of weeks. This is a positive proof of the faith of 
manufacturers, and they have ample reason for this 
belief. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Company has made some 
notable improvements lately, among which are two band 
resaws, a gang trimmer and sorting table. They are 
making all preparations possible for a large volume of 
business next year. 

The Veness Lumber Company, of Winlock, has been 
installing new machinery. It has put in a band resaw 
and other machines that up to recently have been con- 
sidered luxuries by millmen on this Coast, but are now 
being considered an absolute necessity for the manu- 
facture of high grade lumber, and for the saving of all 
there is in a tree. 

Other millmen in the southwestern part of the state 
are figuring on extensive improvements for the early 
spring, among whom is the H. H. Martin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Centralia. 

A tract of timber near Bucoda has been on the market 
for some time, but the price had been considered rather 
high. Last week a lumberman from Aberdeen secured 
an option on it and will doubtless buy it later on. If 
he does he will also take another tract near it, and this 
tract will include a small saw mill. The timber under 
consideration in both tracts will amount to 65,000,000 
feet and will be a splendid opening for the mill in 
question. 

The Mutual Lumber Company, of Bucoda, has started 
its logging camps with the view to having a large supply 
of logs ahead for the summer. It now has about 5,000,- 
000 feet in 1ts pond, but wish to be amply supplied by 
the time it starts in March so there will be no cause for 
delay. It operates four donkeys, and last year were 
able to supply the mill with all the logs needed. How- 
ever, this year it has moved further into the timber, so 
it will not be able to log so rapidly. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company has purchased 
four more logging cars and is operating a large camp. 
It will continue to run eight hours in its saw mill for a 
couple of months more, but will arrange to run ten-hour 
days as soon as the days are longer. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 24.—Ninety percent of all 
shingle mills in Washington are closed down and will 
remain inactive until such time as the associated manu- 
facturers deem best for resumption. Each county in the 
state now has its shingle grading association, each county 
also has its committee drawn from manufacturing ranks 
and each county committee has its chairman, the segre- 
gation being made for the purpose of creating a less 
cumbersome body and resulting in the best organization 
for the furtherance of trade betterment than Washington 
has ever before known. The various chairmen constitute 
an executive committee, which lays all plans and issues 
all orders affecting the closing or opening of shingle 
mills. 

Already the vast association controlling, as it does, 
practically all shingle plants in the state—for the 10 
percent unaffiliated represents small mills and an ¢x- 
tremely small portion of the cut—has compelled price 
advancement, for during the last week shingles have ad- 
vanced 10 cents. Present quotations, Coast prices to the 
trade, show stars to be $1.70 and clears $2.10. The 
organization is not formed with a view to forcing shingle 
prices to the abnormal point reached two years ago, for 
such figures manufacturers do not long for, as it has a 
marked tendeney to drive the east to using patent rooting 
materials; neither is the association proposing long 
shutdowns, for just as soon as the executive committee 
sees prices rise to a point where the producer may ' 
ceive a fair profit on his shingles the mills will be or 
dered reopened, for the 90 percent of all plants have 
entered into an agreement to be bound by the oricts 
laid down by this managerial board. 

Shingle outputters see in the coming of the new ye 
a bright outlook for the trade, nothing that would inc! 
eate false values, but a good, steady demand at liv:ns 
prices, when stars will probably reach the $2 mark. ; 

Mayor Jones, who when not engaged in affairs ot 
civie responsibility is the active part owner in the Hy 
Mill Company, said: 

Shingle manufacturers feel gratified with the new ores int 
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pectors to see that shingles are graded B ny eG which re- 
ilts in general uniformity in selling. he fact that each 
unty in the state is in itself, in a way, a separate organi- 
ition forms another str6ng point in our associated work, 

1 in this manner former troubles owing to cumbersomeness 
re eliminated. Shingle prices have advanced 10 cents over 

iotations one week ago. We believe the new year will 

itness a revival of conditions in the shingle business, not 
mormal prices such as the northwest knew about two years 
“0, but steady, conservative demand with fair prices. 

. A. Ford, secretary of the Snohomish County Grading 
ssociation, of which D. M. Clough, of the Clark-Nickerson 

umber Company, and of the Clough-Hartley Shingle Com- 
pany, is chairman, has advised us that fully 90 percent of 
he shingle mills throughout the state are now closed down, 

hich means practically all the plants, for. those outside of 
ur organization are small mills. 

Were all the cars of lumber and shingles shipped from 
iiverett mills during the last year placed end to end they 
would constitute a solid train fifty miles in length, yet 
this 50-mile train would represent only a trifle more than 
half of the year’s output as it does not include cargo 
shipments. Water shipments included the train would 
be ninety miles in length. Figuring the average freight 
paid on a car of lumber or shingles going east at $225, 
«1 conservative estimate, the shippers of Everett have 
spent with the railroad companies during the twelve 
months $1,275,300. Inquiries made among the mills 
develops the fact that the pay roll has been increased 
from 300 to 400 men over 1907. Following shows a 
table of lumber and shingle shipments for the years 
ended November 1, 1907, and November 1, 1908: 


Cite Se naa 658 5 6 $4 dS ad SRS Daren eens 2,371 
CG Sy hoa 654.60 b05 6S 0055 ahs eones 2,658 
ee: SN IE ok 650 0A 0-0 60.4 048 Oe eee oe 2,690 
Cart: a os 40 ets 68a 66500 e0 bon seiko 3,010 
‘otal cars lumber and shingles, 1907................ 5,061 
‘otals cars lumber and shingles, 1908............... 5,6 


Total cargo shipments, 1907-1908.......... 100,000,000 feet 
Yotal rail shipments of lumber, 1907-1908. .140,000,000 feet 

O. N. Sjolander, J. N. Sjolander and E. N. Sjolander 
are preparing to engage in the manufacture of shingles 
at Stanwood, Wash., under the title of the Sjolander Mill 
Company. 

Optimistic prognostications are made by Everett lum- 
bermen regarding the outlook for business during 1909. 
In their opinion nothing now in sight tends to intervene 
as an impediment in the way of a good business pros- 
pect. Their belief is based not alone upon signs but 
actualities now before them in the form of incoming 
orders and an increase in the volume of inquiries being 
received. It is the undivided opinion among members 
of the trade circle that the new year is bound to witness 


a decided revival in the demand and price of Washing- 
ton’s forest products. 

Henry M. Stutchell, of the Eclipse Mill Company, says: 

Prospects for the new year could scarcely be better. Al- 
ready we are receiving more for flooring, finish and cedar 
siding than we have during the iast year, and as much for 
car siding as we did in 1907. We have advanced flooring to 
$30 a_ thousand, while the best we ever received was $27. 
The Eclipse Mill Company has shipped twenty-two cars of 
cedar siding this month to the New York territory; the ship- 
ment represents 1,500,000 feet, and we have another order 
for 450,000 feet of flooring to go to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

The Canyon Lumber Company reports a promising 
prospect for the new year, present indications showing 
a more favorable market for cargo than for rail ship- 
ments. This company recently has received orders for 
nearly fifty carloads of yard stock to be distributed 
among buyers in North and South Dakota and in Minne- 
sota. The Canyon company is now busy cutting 2,225,000 
feet of lumber to go by cargo to the west coast of South 
America. 

B, A. Manning, of the H. O. Seiffert Company, states 
that the prospects are bright for 1909 and that the num- 
ber of inquiries, the general tone of trade affairs and 
business in general taken together with the amount of 
railroad stock now being placed are indicative to trade 
betterment to follow closely on the coming of the new 
year. 

William M. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Company, sees indications of a good year in 
lumber business, though he does not believe any great 
demand for stocks will occur before January or Febru- 
ary, marking the opening of the spring trade buying 
period in the eastern and middle eastern yards. The 
Weyerhaeuser’s Everett mill is noticing a considerable 
improvement in the volume of inquiry. 

E. A. Poyneer, treasurer of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company, in speaking for that mill, states that there has 
been and continues to be a good winter demand for 
stocks in the east and by vessel shipments, also for use 
about the Puget sound territory. The outlook for the 
new year is encouraging, says Mr. Poyneer. 

The Iowa Timber Company, owner of a mill and a 
considerable tract of timber near Darrington, Wash., is 
reported to have bought into the Evergreen State Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, of Snohomish, Wash., and Peter 
Hanson is expected to assume charge of the Bumblebee 
mill at Snohomish for the company. 





MANUFACTURERS OPTIMISTIC IN FAR NORTHWEST. - 





Improved Conditions Reported From All Mills — Large Transfers of Timberlands — Personal 
Notes of Washington Lumbermen. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 23.—Business conditions are 
greatly improved in Spokane and the Inland Empire, 
and the outlook is bright for 1909. However, some of 
the concerns which have fairly full stocks are holding 
off shipments until prices become firmer. Eastern in- 
quiries are reported to be good, with some business being 
placed. J. C. Barline, manager of the Washington Mill 
Company, says that the prospects for future trade are 
good and he believes that 1909 will be a banner year. 
C. M. Crego, manager of the William Musser Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, says that inquiries are coming 
in and the outlook is good for business after January 1. 
The McGoldrick Lumber Company is also shipping, J. P. 
Reardon, manager, saying trade is firmer than for some 
time. A, W. Laird, assistant general manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., reports orders 
are picking up and that the outlook for spring trade is 
good. Prices are stiffening and a year of good busi- 
ness is in sight. The Panhandle Lumber Company, 
operating at Spirit Lake, Ida., looks for good business 
in January and February. Wholesalers in other parts 
of the Spokane country believe 1909 will see increased 
shipping to eastern markets. 

i. E. Boone, of Palouse, Wash., has been awarded a 
contract by the Potlatch Lumber Company to cut a 
large quantity of timber near Deary, Ida. A spur is 
being constructed from Deary into the timber to facili- 
tate the work. Camp is being opened and a large num- 
ber of men will be employed during the winter. The 
timber comprises one of the finest bodies of yellow pine 
owned by the Potlatch company. The company’s mill 
at Palouse has been closed for the winter, but the fac- 
tory will be in operation throughout the winter. Ft is 
reported that a night crew may be put on during the 


, Winer at the big mill at Potlatch, Ida., where the com- 


pany has a hot pond. 

\ quarter million feet greater than the season before 
was the sales of the Columbia River Lumber Company 
from November 1, 1907, to November 1, 1908, at its 
yards at Wenatchee, Wash. W. Smith said that the 
‘ are not diminishing, though the building season 
iS :t an end. He added that the demand for lumber is 
‘reat that one day there were seven cars of lumber 
racked at the yards here, and the cars were un- 
ed by the fruit growers themselves, as they were in 
Suc: a rush for the lumber that they could not wait for 
' be piled in the yard. Other dealers in central 
ington have had the same experience. There is an 
: ecedented amount of building in the Wenatchee 
aliey, 

T. Averill, of Palouse, Wash., has thirty men at 

in the Potlatch Lumber Company’s timber near 
‘lle, on one of the biggest contracts given out by 
_° Company. He expects to land 3,000,000 feet of logs 
‘rom the heavy white pine district on cars by next 
‘pring. Mr. Averill is the oldest logger in point of 


we 
Bi 
th 


service in the northern Idaho woods. He has worked 
forty-six years in the woods. He went to the Palouse 
twenty-three years ago and began driving the Palouse 
river. Later he put in a saw mill, which he operated 
successfully until this year, when, having cut all the 
timber in the vicinity of the mill, he decided to abandon 
the plant for a year and take up contracting. 

Logging operations are in full swing in Stevens 
county, Washington, and there is every indication, the 
millmen of Colville say, that 1909 will be one of the most 
prosperous years in their history. The market next fall 
promises to take the entire cut of the mills of the west. 
The concession in freight rates to Stevens county points 
will be a great factor in stimulating the lumber busi- 
ness. The Great Northern Railway Company has posted 
notices to the effect that it will buy ties, thus giving the 
ranchers in northeastern Washington a means of income 
during the winter. 

The Humbird Lumber Company has announced plans 
for the construction next year of two power plants in 
connection with the company’s Sandpoint and Kootenai 
mills and a pumping plant at Kootenai, Ida. Lights and 
water will be furnished the town of Kootenai, power to 
the placers at Kootenai and Sandpoint, lights for the 
big Sandpoint mill and the streets at Milltown. 

The Standard Lumber Company has completed a deal 
with W. C. Ufford, of the Spokane Lumber Company, by 
which the former comes into possession of 4,000 acres of 
standing timber southwest of Deer Park, Wash. The 
consideration is not made public. The principal stock- 
holders of the Standard Lumber Company went to Deer 
Park in 1890, engaged in the business, and were for a 
time connected with the Washington Mill Company. 
Some time later a change was made and the Deer Park 
Company was organized as the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, and incorporated in 1902. Since then it has suc- 
cessively bought out the holdings of the Pine Lumber 
Company and the Holden companies and made other 
lesser deals until its holdings have grown to large pro- 
portions and made it an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the Deer Park district. The present officers 
of the Standard company are: W. H. Short, president 
and treasurer; Evan Enoch, vice president; Benjamin 
Lewis, secretary. : 

The Dawson Lumber Company, of Libby, Mont., is 
running a full foree and shipping several carloads of 
lumber daily. The company has several large orders 
which will keep it running all winter. The large lake 
which holds the logs is laid with steam pipes to keep it 
from freezing. The logging train makes three or four 
trips to the camp each day. 

The Coeur d’Alene sash and door factory has bought 
the lease and holdings of the Woods Lumber Company, 
located at the Northern Pacific ‘‘Y’’ in Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida. The machinery will be moved to its new quarters 
by January 1. The deal includes railroad spurs, build- 
ing and three acres of land. 
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We Ship Promptly 


FIR LUMBER 


Vertical Grain 


FLOORING 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G, FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr. Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y. and Treas, 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn't know about our Fir doors, They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spokane Representative, 

H. 8. O8GooD Spokane, Wash. 














WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


LONG and LARGE TIMBERS 


SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 











TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, [Il. 


if you use the American 
Lumberman Telecode, 
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OUR Sales. | naan KNOW. 


YOUR NAME APPEARS HERE. | 











We have our own Lumber and Shingle Mills and can ship 
anything in Pacific Coast Products. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


GREAT NORTHERN MILL COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
We use Telecode. 




















Fir Lumber......Cedar Shingles 


LONG CEDAR TELEGRAPH POLES. 
WASHINGTON LUMBER & TIMBER CO. 


712-13 Lowman Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











GHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE;WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
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r STITT Lity, ) 
I — Losing your Red 
Cedar Shingle trade? 
Perhaps you could 
get better stock. 


Best try ours. 
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R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and 
W bolesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
and Shingles. 


\Meet us in Seattle in 1909. 











Travel the World Over 


and we doubt if you could 
find service and quality ahead 
of our present offerings in 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
| Red Cedar Shingles 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


Nelson Lumber Co., 
862-3-4 Empire Building 
Seattle, U. S. A. 




















LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg., 
SEAT TLE, WASHINGTON. 
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A deal has just been closed whereby the William 
Musser Lumber Company transfers 3,000 acres of tim- 
ber land in Echo valley, north of Colville, Wash., to the 
Hillyard Lumber Company. ‘The Hillyard company 
already has begun logging and is making arrangements 
to put in a mill at Campbells lake, costing about $8,000. 
The new mill will have a capacity of about 60,000 feet 
a day. 

The William Musser Lumber Company has bought re- 
cently the Crane sorting works and additional ground 
to its mill site at Harrison, Ida., and now possesses one 
of the finest mill locations on Coeur d’Alene lake. The 
William Musser company purchased the holdings of the 
Cameron Lumber Company some years ago and took over 
the mill site at Harrison, where the Cameron mill burned. 
With the new addition the company now has a mill site 
of eighty acres close to the business portion of town. 
C. M. Crego is manager of the William Musser Lumber 
Company and has charge of the large mill at Spokane. 
William Musser, president of the William Musser Lum- 
ber Company and the Payette Lumber Company, was in 
Spokane this week on a hasty trip of inspection. 

C. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, was in Spokane this week. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, whose plant is 
at Bonners Ferry, Ida., reports conditions materially 
improved and a fairly good year is anticipated during 
1909, This company will put in about the usual amount 
of logs during the coming winter and its output during 
next year will be about the same as during 1908. 

New Sales Manager. 


A change has recently been made in the sales manage- 
ment of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company, Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., Sam Boyd succeeding A. W. Wendorf. 
Mr. Boyd has been with the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Com- 
pany for the last two years, traveling in Nebraska with 
headquarters at Lincoln. Prior to that time Mr. Boyd 
was with the Big Blackfoot Milling Company for five 
years, on the road, two years making his headquarters in 
Salt Lake City, and three years in Lincoln, Neb. He is 
an experienced lumber salesman, with a large ac- 
quaintanece among the lumber dealers in the middle west 
and will.make a valuable man in charge of the sales 
department of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company. 


Recent Machinery Sales. 

F. Hill Hunter, western representative of the Diamond 
Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., well known manufac- 
turers of saw mill machinery, has secured offices at 639 
Peyton block. Mr. Hunter recently closed a deal with 
the Fidelity Lumber Company, of this city, for the en- 
tire machinery for its new mill to be built at Newport, 
Wash., with the exception of the resaw. The mill will 
be equipped with a single band and resaw and will be 
up to date in every particular. Among other sales 
recently made by Mr. Hunter for the Diamond Iron 
Works are the following: 

M. D. Wright, Hayden Lake, Ida., 8-foot band mill, 
carriage and transmission machinery; Ross Saskatoon 
Lumber Company, Waldo, B. C., three block carriage ; 
Wagner & Wilson, Monroe, Wash., Wilkinson automatic 
steam transfer, hog and transmission machinery; Con- 
solidated Lumber Company, Elk, Wash., transmission 
machinery and live rolls. 

J. C. Barline, manager of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, announces the opening of the mill at Colville, 
Wash., adding it will run throughout the winter. The 
local plant is running at full capacity. 

The Cascade Lumber Company at North Yakima. 
Wash., has closed its plant for six weeks to install addi- 
tional boilers and dry kiln facilities. H. P. Svendson, 
president, believes 1909 will be a record breaker. 

The MeGoldrick Lumber Company, now installing a 
battery of boilers at its mill in Spokane, will resume 
cutting January 15, continuing throughout the season. 

John Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, is in Spokane looking over the 
situation with E. W. Harris, local manager. 

George R. Gardner, of ihe Walsh Lumber Company, 
at Rock Cut, Wash., has gone to Minneapolis te pass the 
holidays. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, Monv., Dec. 26.—The market is still quite. 
No marked improvement in condition is expected until 
after the holidays, at which time the manufacturers 
of this district expect to see a decided change for the 
better at prices considerably advanced. Loggers in 
this district are handicapped for want of snow, or 
weather cold enough to make and hold ice roads. Up 
to date there has been no snow of any importance and 
but very little freezing weather. Woods work is well 
advanced and many million feet are decked ready for 
the sleigh haul. Unless weather conditions change in 
the near future the probabilities are that a great many 
logs will be left on skids at the close of the logging 
season and in order that the required amount for next 
season’s cut may be landed it will probably be neces- 
sary to do a considerable amount of summer logging 
next season which is not generally practiced here. 

The case of H. Bose against the Somers Lumber 
Company for the cancelation of a deed came to a 
sudden end in the district court Friday, when the 
plaintiff was non-suited on the grounds that he should 
have. asked for relief in a different manner than the 
cancelation of the deed. The suit arose out of a 
difference of construction of the term shore rights. 
The plaintiff thought he was granting the defendant 
the right to come upon the shore and remove stranded 
logs, while the defendant has filled up the bay with 
logs, cutting Mr. Bose off from the lake. 

The Parker Lumber Company, which has been oper- 
ating a mill near Columbia Falls the last four years, 
has secured practically all the available timber to the 
present location. Preparations are being made to 





move the mill to a more suitable site before the he- 
ginning of another sawing season. 

J. H. Towne, of Cut Bank, Mont., who has laroy 
timber interests in this district, was in Kalispell on 
Saturday looking after business connected with his 
holdings. 

H. G. Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber 
Company, returned Monday from points in the south- 
eastern part of the state, where he has been on busi- 
ness connected with his company. 

Shipments of lumber from the mills of the Montan 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association for Novem 
ber, 1908, were 8,577,439 feet, as compared with 5,851. 
017 feet for the corresponding month of last year. 
Showing an increase of 47 percent. 

A. Chandler, representing the Stetson Ross Machin 
Works, of Seattle, spent several days with the lumbe: 
men in this district. He reports having sold one of 
the well known Stetson Ross ready sizers to the Ent: 
prise Lumber Company, of Kila, and is much enecour- 
aged with the prospects for future business in this ter 
ritory. The lumbermen being unanimous in their ap 
proval of planing their lower grades of lumber green 
for which work the Stetson Ross ready sizer is espe 
cially built. . 

W. P. Snow, formerly connected with the O’Brien 
Lumber Company at Somers as secretary of the com- 
pany, and now located at Spokane, Wash., was in this 
district the fore part of the week. While here he 
bought the Lakin place at Bigfork, Mont. The prop- 
erty was bought as a site for a saw mill, for which it 
is excellently adapted, with the river on one side and 
the Flathead lake on the other. Mr. Snow stated that 
work would be begun on the building of the mill as 
soon as the material and workmen can be secured. 

The saw mill of the Somers Lumber Company closed 
for the season December 21, after making a successful 
season’s run, covering nearly ten months. The mill 
will undergo extensive repairs before resuming opera- 
tions next season. The company’s plant at Whitefish, 
Mont., will be operated next season and several million 
feet of logs will be put in the Whitefish lake this 
winter. W. E. Wells, manager of the company, states 
that they have 20,000,000 feet of logs on skids ready 
for the sleigh haul and that they expect to bank about 
45,000,000 feet this winter. They have about 20,000, 
000 feet of logs left over from this season’s supply. 

H. F. Jessup, president of the Jessup Milling Company, 
was in Kalispell Wednesday from Montford, Mont. 
Mr. Jessup states that its stock of lumber at Deer 
Park consisting of 2,000,000 feet will be transferred to 
Columbia Falls on the main line of the Great Northern 
railway. A suitable site for a yard has been obtained 
and it is the intention of the company to keep a com 
plete stock of lumber at the Columbia Falls yard for 
ready shipment. 

C. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lumber Com 
pany, of Eureka, Mont., was in Kalispell this week on 
business connected with his company. Mr. Weil states 
that its planing mill department is being kept busy 
filling orders for their line of yards in Dakota and 
Montana. Their logging operations are well advanced 
and will bank about 15,000,000 feet for next season’s 
run. 





SALT LAKE AND INTERMONTANE NEWS. 


Satt LAKE Ciry, Utan, Dee. 26.—Inventory dates 
are close at hand for Salt Lake and intermontane 
lumbermen and this fact, combined with the inclement 
weather of the last two weeks, has caused a decided 
slump in wholesale and retail operations throughout 
this section of the intermontane west. With a record- 
breaking year coming to a close, during the last few 
months of which movements have been unusual into and 
out of this territory, the inventory of the first of the 
month will find all of the Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Ne- 
vada and Montana dealers much more heavily stocked 
than a year ago at this time. Two reasons are respon- 
sible for this: First, the majority of the dealers an- 
ticipate important and immediate changes in quota- 
tions; second, the coming year will unquestionably see 
a heavy consumption of lumber, though in all probabil 
ity not so great as during the last ten and twelve months. 
Nineteen hundred and eight has been unusually heavy 
for the lumber interests of this territory, owing to the 
large volume of building operations and the pronounced 
activity in construction lines that followed the election. 
It is particularly true of the intermontane country 
that a great number of important building projects 
which were planned for the early months of 1908 were 
held up pending the outcome of the presidential elec- 
tion. This work is now opening up with great strength 
and has gathered an impetus that will carry it well along 
into the months of 1909, regardless of whatever changes 
may be made on general lumber quotations. 

If during the last two and three months there has 
been any question in this section of the intermontane 
west as to whether or not prices are going higher after 
the inventories it has been pretty thoroughly dispelled 
during the last few weeks. With practically every 
western railroad in the market with demands for timber 
for early 1909 delivery and the rush of smelting, mining 
and construction operations the market is unquestionably 
on the verge of a sharp and Wecisive incline. Local 
dealers in particular and throughout Utah and Idaho 
generally have anticipated this and their stocks are un 
usually large. Consumers are accepting the idea of 4 
raise that is unavoidable with less hostility this year 
than ever before, due in a large measure to the pub 
licity that has been given the efforts of the different 
governmental bureaus to conserve the forestry and lum 
ber resources of the west, andthe general realization 
that lumber is becoming more searce and that it is cost 
ing more to put it on the market than ever before. 

Building permits to the extent of over $5,000,000 have 
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ben taken out in Salt Lake City during the last eleven 
meiths and this is considered rather remarkable as 
wel! as indieative of building operations throughout 
Id:ho and the territcry immediately contiguous. when 
it remembered that a year ago this month Salt Lake 
an: her sister states of the western country, were doing 
business with “eashier’s certificates.” 

‘he one big feature of the closing month of this year 
for Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Colorado and Wy- 
oming lumber has been the opening of the Portland 
Ga'eway, the agreement between Harriman and Hill in- 
ter sts announced during the latter part of October, by 
which this territory obtains a buying market among the 
mills of western Wasbington, was about the last thing 
locil lumbermen expected. Harriman and Hill had re 
fused to come to any arrangement up to the early months 
of 1908 and had permitted the controversy to go before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The agreement 
over matters reached between the railroad interests has, 
however, for the first time in the history of the lumber 
business of the intermontane country put the Tacoma, 
Puget sound and western Washington mills in direct 
competition with the Oregon mills, a condition for 
which the middle western lumber interests have been con- 
tending for years. The rulings issued this month by the 
government providing that timber and stone land shall 
be sold at the minimum price of $2.50 an aere and 
that all such lands shall be openly appraised hereafter 
before sale, has caused a storm of protest and comment 
throughout various sections of Idaho, northern Utah, 
western Montana and eastern Colorado, the voice of 
these sections being particularly vindictive over the new 
regulations. The hostility, however, seems more ve- 
hement throughout central Idaho than any other por- 
tion of the states mentioned and is decidedly local. 

As January opens it is safe to say that the greatest 
lumber buying movement in the history of the west, the 
middle west and northwest is gathering headway and 
that the change in quotations that seems certain will 
not have the least effect on the movement. 

The Milford Lumber Company, of Milford, Utah, has 
secured the contract tor the lumber and other material 
for a hotel and store building at Modena, Utah. 

Mill “B,” of the Wasatch Lumber Company, has been 
moved from Strawberry valley, The mill was to have 
been moved to the head of the Duchesne but heavy 
storms have prevented and it will not be taken until next 
spring. . 

lhe Tonapah Lumber Company has put its first 14 
mule team shipment into the Sever Troughs district for 
the new Demerst mill, the lumber going out of Love- 
lock. 

The Lemhi Smelting Company which is constructing a 
new smelter in the Spring mountain district, in Idaho, 
near the Montana line, has ordered its own saw mill 
and will eut its own lumber for the finishing of the 
mill, bunk house and other buildings of the works. 

The Ramey Lumber Company, Nex Perce county, 
Idaho, is eutting 2,000,000 feet of logs for delivery to 
eastern trade in the spring. 


The Payette Lumber Company, of Idaho, has met 
with some opposition to its petition to the Idaho state 
land board for a franchise to drive logs and charge 
toll on the Payette river. The matter is before the state 
board for immediate adjustment. 

The Humbird Lumber Company has completed its 
4,500,000 feet of lumber shipment to the Bitter Root 
Valley Irrigation Company, of Hamilton, Mont. One- 
third of the cut of No. 1 Humbird mill since July 15 


and 800,000 feet for the No. 2 mill at Kootenai, went 


to make up the greater part of the shipment. 

R. H. MeCoy, of Grand Forks, N. D., general man- 
ager of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, has re- 
turned after a trip through the northwest. 

Polson, Mont., has two yards at present, the building 
activity of the new town being heavy. 

The Helena, Mont., market has received about 2,000 
cords of dry wood this month, eut from the Helena 
forest reserve of Ten Mile and from the vicinity of 
Blosburg and Elliston. Little lumber is being manu- 
factured on the reserve at present. Six small mills are 


operating but the sale is being confined to loeal 
markets. 
J. C. Light is opening up considerable new territory 


for his company, the Nelson Lumber Company, of 
Washington, in the vicinity of Great Falls. Mr. Light’s 
territory consists of Montana, a portion of Wyoming 
and a portion of the Dakotas. 

The Regers Lumber Company starts its Washington 
mill early in January. <A large eargo shipment has 
been contracted for to California. The company’s plant 
has been idle almost continuously throughout the year. 

The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has practically completed arrangements for 
taking over a number of yards in the inland territory, 
including the Woodbury yards at Edwall; Irby & 
Krupp, Washington; the Kreigler at Odessa; the Big 
3erd yard at Wilson Creek, and the yard at Baske, 
Hauesmann and Davenport. In addition to these the 
company will start new yards at Harrington and Mohler. 

The Bradford Milling Company, of Washington, has 
completed final arrangements for taking over 1,000,000 
feet of yellow pine recently contracted for from V. C. 
Sherwood, of Taft, Mont., for delivery at Bridgeport 
before April 15, 1909. 

It is reported that Graham & MeNair, now operat- 
ing a small mill near Cloverdale, Wash., are consider 
ing the establishment of a second mill near Blaine in 
the spring. 

The North Coast Lumber Company has had consid- 
erable difficulty in moving its powerful donkey engine 
from its Lake Samish camps, Wash., to the water front. 
The engine is the most powerful ever brought into that 
district and was part of the equipment to be used in 
building an important piece of road at the company’s 
camps. All operations of the North Coast company 
in the Lake Samish district have been abandoned and 
the equipment is being shipped to Index. 

Work is being rushed on the S. & D. Company's 
mill near Blaine, Wash. 





THE WEEK IN THE GREAT PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





Coastwise and Foreign Buying Has Been Liberal —Indications Point to a Strong Local 
Demand Next Spring and Summer. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 26.—The last two months have 
shown a material increase in business from California 
and such states east of here as are in the market, and 
a great deal of foreign business has been placed. 
Europe is buying more than ever and from the orient 
and Australia. orders have been liberal. The latest for- 
eign business reported is a cargo of about 3,000,000 
feet for New Zealand and about 1,500,000 feet for the 
United Kingdom. The New Zealand cargo will be dis- 
patched by the Pacifie Export Lumber Company, which 
this week chartered the Norwegian steamer Elsa to load 
here next month. The craft is now due to arrive at 
Vancouver, B. C., from Mauritius with a eargo of sugar. 
From Vancouver the Elsa will come here as quickly as 
the sugar cargo has been discharged. The Oregon Pine 
Export Lumber Company chartered the British ship 
Jans Kerr the other day to carry the above referred 
to cargo to the United Kingdom. It will be loaded at 
Tacoma, as the company has another windjammer, the 
French bark Eugene Schneider, on the Columbia load- 
ing for the same destination. The Eugene Schneider 
arrived here during the week from Europe with a part 
car of cement. The Schneider will carry away about 
1,5(5,000 feet. Another sailing vessel, the French bark 
Al, is due to arrive here in a few days under charter 
to ‘ie Oregon Pine Export Lumber Company to load 
lumber for Europe. 

{he Portland Lumber Company is preparing to load 
the Lritish steamer Tweeddale here next week with a 
cars of lumber for Australia. Most of the material 
Is scady on the dock, so the vessel will be given quick 


dissatch, About the same time the British steamer 
ie will be here to load 1,200,000 feet of lumber for 
Sip capore. 

iling schooners are coming back into the coastwise 
luwcer trade as freights gradually improve. During the 
Week there have arrived two sailing schooners, the En- 
de or and Fred J. Wood, to carry lumber to San Pedro. 
ley are loading at the mills of the North Pacifie Lum- 
be Company. They will carry about 700,000 feet each. 
steam schooner fleet is growing numerically stronger, 
the Olson § Mahoney and Saginaw having been added 
this week. They left San Francisco today on their first 
Visit 


here for several months. 


The committee appointed by the Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association some time ago 
to look into the matter of more extensively advertising 
Oregon fir as a finishing material is progressing nicely 
with the work. Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the associa- 
tion, was sent east in charge of the proposed exhibit of 
sample woods. Mr. Wastel! will continue in his 
capacity as association secretary with an assistant look- 
ing after the routine association work. 

The output of lumber along the Columbia river will 
be about 400,000 feet greater a day next summer than 
at present, according to estimates of well posted author- 
ities. This will be the result of improvements at the old 
mills and the establishment of several new ones. Among 
the larger mills to be erected along the Columbia is the 
St. Helens plant, now in course of erection for Charles 
R. McCormick & Co. This mill will be located at St. 
Helens, as the name indicates. The Benson Logging 
Company is again considering the proposition of build- 
ing a mill at Clatskanie near its logging operations. 
This latter proposition is not included in the above esti- 
mate of increase in the coming year’s output. 

Indications favor a strong local demand for lumber 
next spring and summer. That the building activity will 
be lively is certain in view of the many projects already 
announced. The population is rapidly increasing and 
to house the newcomers more building will be required. 
Buildings offer good investments and hence there is no 
hesitancy on the behalf of money men to enlist capital. 
Even now with the weather somewhat unsettled many 
buildings are under way. Keen rivalry among plumbers 
and other trades figuring prominently in the building 
industry is proving tempting to the investor, so that it 
might be said that the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign is as 
apropos here today as when it was launched several 
months ago. In other words, while lumber has advanced, 
other items of expense have been reduced sufficiently to 
offset the difference. Cement, too, is selling at more 
reasonable figures than for some time in this part of the 
country at least. ; 

Secretary A. B. Wastell, of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, states that from 
letters received from various parts of the country a 
great deal of interest is being displayed in the support 
of the Fulton amendment to Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission act, but still he advises everybody to do his part 
in influencing favorable sentiment. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company, who returned last week from San Fran- 
cisco, states that while he had only a few hours to 
devote to the study of conditions, he found the lumber 
business in California much improved. He said every 
one he met seemed very well satisfied with the outlook. 
Mr. Wentworth visited Seattle upon his return from 
San Francisco to attend the meeting of the Bureau of 
Grades. 

W. B. Wiggins, of Broughton & Wiggins, with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce building, this city, re- 
turned from San Francisco this week and reported the 
outlook good. 

The Harvey Mill Company is operating its new saw 
mill near Etna on the north fork of Lewis river, run- 
ning exclusively on ties and lumber. The mill cuts 
about 45,000 feet a day. 

The Crown Columbia Paper Company, of this city, 
is contemplating building a logging railroad at Crooked 
creek, in Wahkiakum county, Washington, opening up 
a large tract of hemlock. and some spruce timber avail- 
able for pulp. 

The logging camps along Columbia river will not re- 
main closed as long this year for the holidays as usual. 
This is due to the fact that a strong demand for logs 
is anticipated in the spring. Large quantities of logs 
have been hauled to the mills of late. 

To satisfy a judgment secured against M. B. Rankin, 
of this city, by H. C. Mahon, of Eugene, 4,680 acres of 
timber land in Benton county, this state, was sold the 
other day by the sheriff, Mahon bidding in the land for 
$40,000. 


Improved Demand for Logging Machinery. 


The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, 
which is a pioneer in the manufacture of logging and 
marine machinery, is at the present time enjoying an 
exceedingly good demand for logging engines. W. H. 
Corbett, president of the company, reports in the last 
sixty. days logging operations have resumed throughout 
the Pacific coast territory with a resulting heavy call 
for logging engines. Among the sales made within the 
last six or seven weeks are the following: The San 
Vicente Lumber Company, Santa Cruz, Cal., two 10x13 
Humboldt yarders; Weist & Sons, Cape Horn, Wash., 
the same; Portland Lumber Company, three 10x13 
Mogul yarders; C. H. Clemons, Montesano, Wash., 
one 11xl3 and one 12xl4 Humboldt yarder; to 
the Clearin & Hamilton Lumber Company, Ray- 
mond, Wash., one 11xl3 road engine; to the 
Olympia Lumber Company, Olympia, Wash., one 11x13 
road engine; to the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Com- 
pany, Vancouver, Wash., one 14x14 road engine; to the 
West Side Lumber Company, Tuolumne, Cal., two 10x11 
Humboldt yarders; to the Weed Lumber Company, 
Weed, Cal., one 11x13 Humboldt yarder; to Jennings 
& McRae Logging Company, Marshland, Ore., the same; 
to the Smith-Powers Lumber Company, Marshfield, Ore., 
one 11x13 road engine; to the Stanley & Smith Lumber 
Company, Hood River, Ore., one 11x13 road engine; to 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Butte, Mont., 
a 10x13 road engine. In addition the company has sold 
a great many loading engines, small yarders, ete., to 
different logging concerns all over the west. 

During the lull in logging operations, which imme- 
diately followed the panic of a year ago, the Willamette 
Iron & Steel Works, which is well equipped for marine 
construction, devoted its attention to steam vessel build- 
ing, and has constructed a number of vessels during the 
last year. At the present time it is building a stern- 
wheeler for the Alaska Navigation Company and two 
steel artillery tenders for the United States quartermas- 
ter’s service. 

The Sheridan Lumber Company, whose planing mill 
and shipping point is at Sheridan, Ore., has put in opera- 
tion its saw mill, which was constructed and ready for 
sawing just before the depression of a year ago, and 
which was not started up until a month or so ago, owing 
to the light demand for lumber in the meantime. The 
saw mill is located about twelve miles from Sheridan, 
and the lumber is brought down to the planing mill and 
yards at that point in a flume. The officers of the 
Sheridan Lumber Company are: Fremont Everett, presi- 
dent; Walter Everett, vice president; C. O. Shumway, 
secretary, and E. M. Yeaton, treasurer. These with Guy 
Merwin constitute the board of directors. Fremont 
Everett resides in Portland and has an office in the 
Sherlock building. He left last week for southern 
Mexico to look after some hardwood timber land inter- 
ests that he has in that country, expecting to be gone 
about five-weeks. Mr. Everett was formerly in the retail 
lumber business in Nebraska, but before coming to 
Oregon to engage in the manufacture of lumber was 
engaged in railway construction in Mexico, building a 
line 125 miles in length. While there he acquired the 
hardwood timber interests which he now goes south to 
look after. The Sheridan Lumber Company plant is well 
equipped in every way, and it will soon be in the market 
with lumber for the general trade. 

Joseph F. Nibley, formerly of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
who has been spending the last year or so in Portland 
engaged in organizing a cement manufacturing company, 
in which he was successful, left this week for Salt Lake 
City to make his home, where he will engage in the 
wholesale lumber business with his brother, Merrill Nib- 
ley, under the firm name of Nibley Bros. They have 
offices at 420 McCarnick building, Salt Lake City, and 
will handle Coast lumber and shingles and pine lumber 
from the Grand Ronde Lumber Company’s plant at 
Perry, Ore. The Nibley boys are sons of C. W. Nibley, 
the well known capitalist and lumberman of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who is also extensively interested in timber 
and lumber manufacturing in Oregon and California. 


They .have had an extended experience in lumbering 
Joe Nibley having built and managed the plant of the 
Meacham Lumber Company at Meacham, Ore. before 
coming to Portland a year or so ago. For some time 


Merrill Nibley has been representing the F. L. Botsford 


Company, of this city. The new wholesale concern of 


Nibley Bros. starts out under auspicious circumstances. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, Incorporated, whose 
offices are in the Chamber of Commerce building, this 
city, has no complaint to make of the demand for lum 
ber at the present time. Dant & Russell are large hand- 
lers of Coast lumber, both by vessel and by rail, {. 
California points and also by rail to the Rocky mountaii 
territory. Mr. Dant states at the present time the) 
have eighteen cargoes under way. Fourteen of these ar 
going out of the Columbia river and two out of Willapa 
harbor. They are all for San Pedro with the exception 
of three cargoes, which ar eto be shipped to New Mexico. 
In addition they are shipping two cargoes from the 
Lyons-Johnson Lumber Company’s plant at Prosper, 
Ore., to San Pedro. Mr. Dant states that the demand 
is much stronger, particularly for lumber for California 
points, and is largely for mining timbers and yard stock. 
He reports charters firm at $3.75 to San Francisco and 
$4.50 to San Pedro, with boats scarce and a prospect 
of charters advancing further. 

James A. Dant, a brother of .C. E. Dant, of Dant & 
Russell, has been spending a few days in Portland. He 
was formerly a member of, the Advance Lumber Com 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., but recently sold his interests 
there and has come to the Coast with the idea of engag- 
ing in the lumber business, probably at San Francisco, 
where he went a few days ago. 

F. L. Botsford, of the F. L. Botsford Company, with 
offices in the Board of Trade building, has just returned 
from Salt Lake City and Denver, where he made some 
good sales of ties and mining timbers. The F. L. Bots- 
ford Company has recently engaged the services of 
M. M. Tuft, with headquarters at 244 California street, 
San Francisco, to represent the company in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jay 8S. Hamilton, of the lumber company which bears 
his name, is exceedingly busy these days. He has been 
spending some time out in the state among the mills 
buying lumber, and reports a marked improvement in 
the demand, both from California and east. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, whose offices are 
in the Corbett building, this city, and whose mills are 
at Falls City, Ore., is operating its plant steadily, and 
at the sales office in this city a good demand for lumber 
is reported. 

H. C. Clark, who has been looking after sales of the 
Diamond Match Company, Chico, Cal., in California ter- 
ritory, has severed his connection with that concern and 
will represent G. W. Gates & Co., of this city, in Cali- 
fornia territory the coming year. G. W. Gates reports 
an improvement in the demand and is of the opinion 
that the outlook for busjness is good for the coming 
year. A. W. Echart represents the concern in Idaho and 
Utah, with headquarters at Salt Lake City. Mr. Echart 
has been with G. W. Gates & Co. for nearly two years 
and is an old and experienced lumber salesman. 

A timber deal of note has just been closed in this 
state, according to a report received from Eugene, in 
that the Soper Lumber Company has bought from the 
Oregon Land & Livestock Company, of which R. A. 
Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, is presi- 
dent, 22,000 acres of western white pine in Klamath 
county. More particularly described the land lies in 
townships 25, 26, 27 and 28 south, 7 and 8 east. It is 
understood that J. E. Wheeler, of this city, was instru- 
mental in bringing negotiations for the deal to a satis- 
factory close. J. P. Soper, manager of the buying com- 
pany, was here last week from Chicago looking into the 
proposition. = 

Dant & Russell are going to dispatch the sailing 
schooner Philippines and the steam schooner Tamalpais 
from Willapa harbor to San Pedro with lumber cargoes. 
The company is loading the schooners Endeavor and 
Fred J. Wood at the mills of the North Pacific Lumber 
Company. ; 3 

H. J. Hicks, chief inspector of the Columbia River 
Inspection Bureau, was dangerously injured Wednesday 
at Rainier, where he was at work, by falling from a 
wharf onto a log boom. Every rib on the left side was 
broken. He was brought to the city and is now being 
eared for at his home. 


BPA BPP PPP PPP 


OLDHAM’S WESTERN BRANCH. 


In the last two issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reference was made to a change in the Pacific coast sales 
organization of Joshua Oldham & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and inadvertently the Seattle office of the company was 
referred to as a ‘‘new sales agency.’’ As a matter of 
fact, Joshua Oldham & Sons has maintained a sales 
office at Seattle for the last five years and has employed 
an efficient representative in that territory. The growth 
of the business, however, was such that it was deemed 
advisable to have Daniel S. Salt take charge of the 
branch. ; 

As an example of the success with which the company 
is meeting on the Pacific coast may be cited the follow- 
ing letter from the Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, 
of Anacortes, Wash.: 


Joshua Oldham & Sons, Gentlemen: We have given wa. 
18-inch saws a thorough test on our new 11-foot band — 
We are averaging over 100,000 feet of spruce boards a _ 
of ten hours with the 11-foot band and 14-inch Wickes — 
Spruce is tough to cut and all of it is cut into boards - ; 
4 to 14 inches wide and from 1 to 2 inches thick ; gry 
small percentage being 1 inch thick. We have eut 1 “ical 
feet in ten hours. We think the wide saws are economic 
and yours have given. us a 

Yours ver ruly, F 
ANACORTES LUMBER & Box COMPANY, 
by Lester W. Davis, President. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY AT GULF PORTS. 





Cypress Demand Feature of the Market—Exports Holding Up Well—Curtailment of Pine 
Production—Hoo-Hoo Concatenation Preparation. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 23.—The volume of business 
has been pretty well up to the holiday average, which 
means that it was pretty well below the work-a-day aver- 
age, but nobody looked for anything else. Local lumber- 
dom is chiefly interested in the outlook for the year 
about to open. Though 1908, at its birth, bore a very 
striking resemblance to a lemon and lived up to it pretty 
much all the way through, chere will be no hard feel- 
ings should its successor prove to be a ‘‘pippin.’’ While 
the trade has been rather quiet it is generally declared 
that prices have stood firm through the last fortnight. 
Inquiries are increasing in number, and it is fairly 
evident that farther north many stenographers were kept 
busy with inquisitive correspondence on the day before 
Christmas. The buyers are apparently watching the 
market with keen interest and the well posted argue an 
early improvement in the call; most of them will be dis- 
appointed should it not be accompanied with improve- 
ment of price. Stocks in retai‘ers’ hands are widely 
reported well below the average. Mill stocks are badly 
broken and, at most mills, undersized. The first condi- 
tion should operate to create demand when the inven- 
tories are completed, and the second should have a ten- 
dency to hold prices firm and, upon items in small sup- 
ply, to raise them a bit. No one expects any miraculous 
increase at sunrise next Friday, but it is believed that 
the market will make steady gains, beginning shortly 
after that date. ; 

Cypress demand, while reduced somewhat in volume, 
is stable and well distributed. The wood has built up a 
permanent clientele and is favored with a continuous 
call, varying with retail trade conditions. Rigid curtail- 
ment during the first half of the year, with the judicious 
management of the stocks since, has kept the market taut 


and trim. There will be no ‘‘rocking the boat’’ so far. 


as Louisiana cypress is concerned, while the broken con- 
dition of stocks supports the impression that quotations 
are likely to be hitched up a notch or two soon. Car 
supply is exceptionally good for the season. 

In yellow pine production has been sharply reduced 
during the last week or ten days, most of the mills shut- 
ting down for the holidays. A number of them ex- 
pected to resume the cut this morning, taking off only 
for New Year’s day, but the greater number will remain 
down for some days in order that needed repairs may be 
completed and the plants put in shape for the approach- 
ing busy season, That there has been some increase of 
output for the earlier portion of the month is generally 
believed, but opinions differ as to whether the enlarged 
outturn will have any effect on the price. Many express 
the opinion that the percentage of increase is not yet of 
proportions sufficient to warrant pessimism. Car supply 
is still fairly abundant. Collections are good and manu- 
facturers are in receipt of numerous inquiries, possibly 
penned as ‘‘feelers’’ to test the temper of the far- 
flung southern pine belt. 

Dr. E. W. Brown, of Dibert, Stark & Brown, Orange, 
Tex., was brought to New Orleans last Saturday night 
to secure expert treatment for injuries received Christ- 
mas day, when he was severely burned about the head 
by a premature explosion of fireworks. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Brown, Congressman Pujo, his brother-in- 
law, and W. H. Stark, of the well known lumber firm. 
Dr. Brown was taken at once to Hotel Dieu and is said 
to be resting easy. His friends will be glad to learn that 
the injuries have been found not so dangerous at as first 
supposed, though very painful, and his complete recovery 
is now predicted. E 

As an outgrowth of the train disaster at Little Boods, 
on the New Orleans & Northwestern railroad near New 
Orleans, which cost the life of Jacob Salmen and sev- 
eral others, the parish grand jury has reported indict- 
ments charging manslaughter against N. G. Pearsall, 
gencral superintendent of the New Orleans Great North- 
ern; W. A. Blackburn, engineer, and A. B. Keys, con- 
ductor of the Great Northern passenger train which tele- 
scoped the other; S. E. Flannagan, division superinten- 
dent; J. O. Armistead, chief train dispatcher of the 
Northwestern; Henry Slager, conductor, and E, A. 
Hudson, engineer of the smashed Northwestern train. 
The indictments of the higher railroad officials are based 
upon the allegation of negligence. The grand jury cen- 
sure’ the railroad companies for alleged tardiness in 
sending a relief train to the scene of the disaster, and 
suggested that the installation of a block system be 
required on all lines within the state, as ‘‘necessary to 
protect the traveling public.’’ ma 

On Christmas eve the employees of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company invaded the private office of Secre- 
tary and Manager J. A. Hilliard to present that popular 
ani efficient officer with a very handsome diamond ring, 
bearing the insignia of the thirty-second Masonic degree. 
L. M. Tully, general sales agent of the company, made 
the presentation in behalf of his associates, and was in 
his turn presented with a diamond studded gold match 
Saiv, the gift of the selling forces, who chose Credit 
Manager Eldred as their spokesman. 

|! is announced that the Carre Lumber Company has 
deivrmined to discontinue shortly the operation of its 
saw mill in this city, having purchased from Hurlihy & 
Hass two small mills at Kiln and Bayou Talla, on the 
Mississippi gulf coast. For many years the company has 
becn barging its logs into the mill here through the 
New Basin eanal and the change is made in the belief 
thei material economies may be effected by sawing the 


lumber closer to where it was grown. The local planing 
mill will be operated as usual, with the saw mill itself 
kept intact for use whenever the company desires to 
return to the old system. In addition to the two mills 
reported purchased, which will probably be improved, 
a large store has been acquired, to serve as a commissary. 
The two plants are only about a mile apart and so located 
that their output may be handled by water direct through 
Lake Ponchartrain into the company’s local yards. 

A dispatch from Meridian announces that the deal to 
secure the location of the Armour line car shops in that 
city was closed last week and the deed for the land 
selected as site for the new plant forwarded to J. Ogden 
Armour at Chicago. The tract transferred contains 
about twelve acres and the construction of the new plant, 
to cost in the neighborhood of $125,000, will be begun, 
it is understood, shortly after the holidays. 

Under a decree from the chancery court, E. F. Ballard, 
receiver of the West-King Lumber Company, at Waynes- 
boro, Miss., will sell the plant and holdings of the con- 
cern at public sale on the first Monday in February. It 
is reported that the company’s total liabilities foot up 
something like $375,000, with the value of the plant and 
timber estimated at more than double that sum. Taking 
of inventory was-begun by the receiver last week. 

It is announced that Joseph A. MacLennan has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Wilmot Machinery Com- 
pany, a well known local concern. Mr. MacLennan, to 
accept the position, resigned his connection with the 
Link-Belt Company at Philadelphia, with which he had 
been for the last twelve years in various responsible 
capacities. Several years ago, while the Woodward 
Wight Company held the local agency for the Link-Belt 
Company, Mr. MacLennan served the local company as 
chief engineer and built up a large acquaintance 
throughout the south. He is rated an expert in ma- 
chinery matters and his skill and experience will no 
doubt prove valuable to the Wilmot company. 

The Hattiesburg (Miss.) Commercial Club is ‘‘ going 
after’’ the Liberty-White railroad, of which Capt. J. J. 
White, the veteran yellow pine manvfacturer, is presi- 
dent. A report that surveys were being made for the 
extension of the road from Liberty to Baton Rouge, La., 
aroused the Hattiesburg business men, who will attempt 
to persuade the railroad officials that the line should be 
extended from McComb City east, via Columbia, to 
Hattiesburg. It is understood that Captain White 
owns a large tract of virgin pine timberland between 
McComb’ and Columbia and for that reason it is hoped 
that he may be favorably impressed with the proposition. 

Preparations for the Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held 
here in connection with the Southern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association annual, in January next, are going 
steadily forward. A number of applications for initi- 
ation have been received by Vicegerent Snark Freeland 
and others are coming in almost daily. It is stated that 
most of the initiations will take place in the afternoon, 
so as to clear up the night work before 10 o’clock and 
devote the remainder of the night to the vaudeville 
smoker which will be tendered to the visiting lumber- 
men. 

Exports during the week: 


Steamship Mongibello, Genoa and _ Barcelona—54,686 
staves, 955 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Lucia, Cette—39,987 staves. » 

Steamship Proteus, New York—270,000 feet lumber, 7,208 
packages box material. 

Steamship Antillian, London—2,016 pieces cottonwood lum- 
ber, 1,198 pieces ash lumber, 1,098 pieces chestnut lumber, 
20,999 pieces gum lumber, 23,841 pieces oak lumber, 3,988 
pieces walnut lumber, 2,349 oak strips, 5,416 pieces ma- 
hogany lumber, 29 hickory logs, 4,800 staves. 

Steamship Barbadian, Liverpool—1,500 pieces oak lumber, 
2,000 pieces gum lumber, 2,400 staves. 

Steamship Chickahominy, Bocas del Toro—3,361 pieces 
yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Origen, Port Limon—5,000 cross ties. 

Steamship Alton, Rotterdam—15,581 pieces pine lumber, 
3,665 pieces cottonwood lumber, 829 pieces cypress lumber, 
2,020 pieces oak lumber, 2,270 pieces hardwood lumber, 203 
cases cedar slats, 895 pieces gum lumber, 40 cases handles, 
15,050 staves, 40 pine logs, 21 poplar logs. 

Steamship City of Megico, Vera-Cruz and Tampico—1,715 
pieces oak lumber, 18,309 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Victorian, Liverpool—4,800 staves. 

Steamship Lacelsior, Havana—5,290 bundles crate mate- 
rial, 720 bundles box material. 

Steamship Cestrian, Liverpool—2,202 pieces pine lumber, 
11,785 staves, 3,000 oars, 941 pieces hickory lumber, 53 ash 
logs, 19 hickory logs. a 

Steamship Clearpool, Antwerp—3,701 bundles oak lumber, 
33,817 pieces oak lumber, 10 oak logs, 914 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 297 pieces ash lumber, 2,893 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 1,074 bundles gum lumber, 4,583 pieces gum lumber, 
360 ash logs. . 

Steamship Schaumberg, Hamburg—4,940 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 895 pieces cottonwood lumber, 90 pine logs, 1,584 pieces 
oak lumber, 55 ash logs, 3,750 bundles gum staves, 58,163 
oil staves, 116 cases pencil siats. * 

Steamship Canova, Antwerp—31 ash logs, 17,728 staves, 
9,330 pieces cottonwood lumber, 43,583 pieces gum lumber, 
925 bundles gum lumber, 1,197 bundles cak lumber. 

Steamship Centurion, Liverpool—1,317 pieces gum lumber, 
307 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Mexico, Havre—4,904 pieces oak lumber, 1,877 
pieces gum lumber, 16,476 claret staves, 68,518 oak staves, 
618 pieces pine lumber. coh 

Steamship Heredia, Colon—10,162 pieces pine lumber, 107 

ieces piling. 

Ppieanshis Colsdon, Hamburg and Antwerp—10 poplar 
logs, 25 pine logs, 42 hickory logs, 50 persimmon logs, 93 
walnut logs, 15 pieces sawn timber, 6,114 pieces oak lumber, 
673 bundles gum lumber, 5,025 pieces gum lumber, 275 ash 
logs, 870 bundles cottonwood lumber, 

‘Steamship Armenian, Liverpool—78 asb logs, 1,801 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,988 pieces oak lumber, 33,577 oak staves, 231 

ieces oak butts. 

P"Steamship Creole, New York—202,500 feet lumber, 334 
packages skewers, 1,500 packages box material. 

Steamship Catalania, Cadiz, Almeria, Barcelona and 








POWER 
BELTING 
BEARINGS 


It will pay to use SHULTZ SABLE BELTS. 

hey transmit from one-fourth to one-third 

more power, cost nothing for wasted power, time or 

repairs. We can show you SABLE belts that have 

worked steadily day in and day out for more than a 
quarter of a century, and are still good. 

Send for a SABLE Belt on 60 days’ free trial, and 

if it does not *‘make good,” send it back at our 

expense. 





Write for our Beit Book. 24 


SHULTZ BELTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 




























End-Matched 





OAK FLOORING | 





CHAS. F. RHEA LUMBER CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


POPLAR, GUM, ASH, 
CHESTNUT, BASSWOOD, 
BUCKEYE, CEDAR and 

Roucn AND YELLOW PINE Stealer oe 


—— Send in Your Inquiries. —— 


1027 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 




















YELLOW PINE. 























Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling. Rough and 
Dressed Timber & Plank 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


YELLOW PINE! 








CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 























LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered eee at any int 
in the United Btates. ELECODE USED 
Mc COMB CITY, MISS. 


Je J. WHITE, LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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DIRECTORS: 
WM. I. STEELE, GEO. E. HIBBARD, L. M. BORGESS, 
Pres't & Treas. Vice-Pres't & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 
L GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Plummer Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Shipments from St. Louis yard and 
direct from mills. :: :: Write us. 























Birch, Walnut ) 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS: 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write tor Prices. 


. American Hardwood Lor. Co.°"mo.' 


{ Oak, Ash, 




















GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER C0. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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T. H. GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER. 


[temic Building, 


Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., LIGGETT BUILDING 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


FOR SALE WANTED 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Cypress 4-4 Log Run Dry Cottonwood 
5 cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. G 

cars 6-4 No. 1 Com. Gum 4-4 Plain Red Oak 


5 cars 4-4 Ists and 2nds Sap Gum 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1and 2 Sap Gum 
G. W. ALLPORT 
Manager Lumber Department. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 














2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Oak 
2 cars 6-4 No. 2 Com. Red Oak 




















SCOTT SHORT 


Rail Road Rail Road 
Cross and Car 
Ties. Material. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Switch 


Ties. 

















1719 Wright Bidg., 





C.H.L. Beckers, HARDWOOD 


Your Inquiry Solicited, LUMBER. 
429 Victoria Building, ST.LOUIS, MO. —__ 











Genoa—183,762 staves. 70 pieces ash lumber, 4,070 pieces 

oak lumber, S60 pieces gum lumber. : . 
Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 

totaled for the week 864,000 feet, 630 logs, 240,000 


shingles. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosi.k, ALA., Dec. 28.—The sawn timber market on 
the Gulf shows some variations, but on the whole prices 
are substantially unchanged. At Pensacola a decreased 
demand has resulteu in a few sales at prices under those 
heretofore ruling, while in Mobile all transactions have 
been at firm figures. Twenty-five cents has been offered 
for timber of 2714 feet cubic average and 26 cents has 
been paid for timber of 30 eubie feet average. Small 
timber, 6x6 to 10x10 has been in good demand, and 
sales have been made around $12 a thousand feet. Gulf- 
port prices are about 2414 cents for good average at 
Bayou Bernard, equivalent to one cent higher at ship- 
side. 

The output of timber shows that there has been no 
inerease in the manufacture of the product and both 
stocks and available supplies are light, with probability 
of further limitation, through advancing demand at 
home. 

Foreign sales have not been brisk and receive further 
check just now in the usual suspension of buying as 
the year draws to a close. It is said that slight con- 
cessions have been made for immediate shipment, while 
values for forward delivery are very strong and firm. 
Stocks at English ports show considerable reduction from 
the high level of a year ago, but are still overheavy. 
The stock of fresh wood is, however, very moderate. 
The prospect for the new year appears bright and prices 
are likely to show a gradual advance. 

Prices for prime lumber in the English market are 
reported to be firmer. The demand is steady and improv- 
ing and the stocks are only moderate. Prices delivered 
at the Gulf ports. are well maintained, quotations show- 
ing no material change. 

The foreign demand for kiln dried saps is reported 
to be still slack and prices show no improvement, 
these conditions rendering it practically impossible 
for shippers to pay more than $21.50 for 6-inch stock, 
though it is claimed that $22 is obtained in some cases. 
The interior market offers a better outlook for these 
goods just at present, and sales are noted at the mills, 
netting at least $2 better than returns, when freight 
to the seaboard and other expenses are considered, 
than can now be secured from the export trade. 

Clearances from the Gulf for the River Plate dur- 
ing the last two weeks aggregate five steamers and 
seven sailing vessels, with 15,408,000 feet of lumber, 
a trifle over half of the entire lumber export from 
the Gulf for that period. Shipments during the cor- 
responding week of last year, however, exceeded this 
quantity by 50 percent, the total being 22,766,009 
feet in twenty cargoes. Last week’s list included 
three cargoes for Buenos Ayres and one each for 
Paysandu, Rosario and Bahia Blanca. The latter port 
has been hardly up to expectations this year, and 
should require larger shipments in the future. River 
Plate trade is fairly satisfactory in volume, new or- 
ders and inquiries being moderately frequent. Prices 
are maintained upon about the same basis as for the 
last month or so. The Southern States Lumber Com- 
pany and W. Denny & Co. cleared cargoes for Rio 
Janeiro during the last week and the H. Weston Lum- 
ber Company had one the week previous. Exports to 
Rio for the year are well in advance of those of 1906 
or 1907, the total to date being a little over 28,000,000 
feet. 

In the West Indian trade Cuban inquiries appear in 
slightly greater number, but the trade continues un- 
satisfactory. Stocks are said to be moderately heavy 
in spite of the decrease in imports for several months. 
General business conditions in Cuba show more en- 
couragement and lumber consumption should revive 
somewhat in the early future. Porto Rico has been 
an active buyer of late, and so.many cargoes have 
been engaged that a lull is likely to follow, the wants 
of the island being provided for for some time to 
come. The trade with Jamaica appears to still be 
good, and a few transactions have been made within 
the last week. Not much is doing with the other 
islands. Competition has been very keen for the 
island trade and prices have in many cases been 
figured down to within a few cents of cost, freight, 
wharfage, insurance and other expenses, without pro- 
vision for profit or possible reclamations. Shippers 
have been compelled to pay full prices, scantling being 
held by the mills at about $13 and Cuban boards at 
$13 to $15. Dressed stock has also been firm in value. 
During the last week there were about 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber shipped to Cuba. One cargo went to Kings- 
ton and one to smaller Jamaican ports; one was 
cleared for Porto Rico and shipments were also re- 
ported to Grenada. 

Improvement has been noted during the last week 
in the interior trade, extending through most items 
of the list. The increase in orders has come so 
gradually as to attract little notice, but the mills find 
a very fair volume of business upon their order files. 
Appearances now indicate that predictions made some 
time ago of a very marked improvement in this trade 
about the beginning of the new year will be fulfilled. 
This expectation of better business has been and is 
general among those interests in the trade. Prices 
remain substantially unchanged, though firm in all 
instances and stronger in some. 

The steamship Katendrecht, recently cleared from 
this port for Rotterdam, carried among other parcels 
some 150 standards of 11-inch and up prime, 1x6 and 
1x4 heartface flooring from the new mill of the K.-C. 
Lumber Company at Lucedale, Miss. The shipments 





were of exceptional quality, and Mr. Gregory Lue, 
new mill, the latest built in the Mobile district. 
one of the most modern and complete in the en} 
yellow pine territory, is thoroughly equipped for 
production of this elass of stock. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, MIss., Dec. 28.—With twenty-five \ 
in the harbor waiting for cargoes or loading this hey 
to look like the good old times before the finan. 
scare and the drop in the prices of lumber. From 
activity in Christmas shopping there is nothing to ini 
cate that there ever was or ever would be such a ¢! 
as hard times. The lumbermen are feeling pretty; 
fortable over the outlook and expect still better tiny 

State Senator Bilbo, of Marion county, is quoted 
saying: 

The saw mills have all resumed operations and are runnin 
on full time. The prices of lumber have increased consider 
ably and signs of returning prosperity are not hard to fi) 


nd 


Lumber that was selling at $8 to $10 a thousand is now 
commanding $14, and that means a great deal to the px 


of south Mississippi. aia 


Mr. Bilbo comes from one of the best portions of the 
pine belt and is in a position to know whereof he speaks. 

The burning of the saw mill of the Pearl Land & 
Lumber Company, of Picayune, was a serious loss and it 
is feared that the company will build its plant at Rich 
ardson. The !oss on the mill is estimated at $20,000, 
while the insurance was only $12,000. To rebuild at 
Picayune would mean the building of a logging road and 
a bridge across Boly, while to build at Richardson the 
timber would be much nearer and the company would be 
spared that expense. The town council will do its hest 
and offer every inducement to have the company rebuild 
on its old site. 

All southern Mississippi as well as ‘‘ Happy Hatties- 
burg’’ is taking a deep interest in the rebuilding of the 
big Newman mill. When it is completed it will be one 
of the largest and best equipped mills in the south. 
Foundations of concrete are being laid and the entire 
building will be of steel and concrete and fireproof as 
far as the buildings go. When completed the mill will 
give employment to 800 or more men. With twelve im- 
mense boilers it can be seen that something will be 
doing when they are fired. The mill will not be com- 
pleted before next April or May. 

Gulfport is soon to have a new government building 
which will contain all the government offices. The post 
office had long ago outgrown its quarters and several 
additions have been made, or larger buildings secured, 
yet the office is badly cramped and more room will be 
a boon not only to the office force but to the public in 
general. 

Exports of forest products from this district for the 
last week were: 

Bark St. Paul, Kingston, Jamaica, 354,000 feet lumber, 
value $9,286; by the Robinson Land & Lumber Company. 
Also sash and doors valued at $391. 

Schooner Westfield, Cartarien, Cuba, 346,000 feet lumber, 
value $3,718. 

Schooner Elizabeth Dantzler, Mantanzas, Cuba, 316,000 
feet lumber, value $3,718; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Steamship Loraine, Antwerp, Belgium, 767,000 feet lumber, 
value $17,641; Fleetwood, England, 607,000 feet lumber. 
value $16,696; Hamburg, Germany, 335,000 feet lumber, 
value $7,705; 1,823 cubic feet hewn timber, value $440; 
by the European Lumber Company. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Westmoor, Thelma, Caresbrook, Conway. 

Ships Canada, Lena, Hildegard. . 

Barks Oddersjaa, Astoria, Concordia, Alterela, Crusader, 
Arabia, Oxo, Caquimbo, Andrea, Grifen, Rosa, Bonn, Langen, 
Florida, 

Schooners Van Lear Black, Zela, William T. Donnell, 


Alice Lord, 
PADD DDD DPD DL 


EXPANDED FACILITIES A NECESSITY. 


S. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, who have mills at 
Bolinger, La.; Yellow Pine, La., and a lumber creosoting 
plant at Shreveport, La., and who besides handle yellow 
pine hardwood lumber, also ereosoted bridge timbers, 
ties, poles and piling, have so increased their business 
as to find it necessary to open a central office at Shreve- 
port, where their sales department will be handled. To 
specify in particular, these offices have been opened in 
rooms 316 and 320 Continental Bank building, Shreve- 
port, and the company will handle not only the product 
of 8S. H. Bolinger & Co., of Bolinger, La., and that of 
the Shreveport Creosoting Company, but also the- stocks 
of the E. W. Gates Lumber Company, Yellow Pine, Ark. 

The capacity and reputation of the plants of this in 
stitution are well known and its reputation as to promp! 
shipments is of such character that no comment is neces- 
sary on this point. ; me 

B. B. Terry, formerly southern manager for the Sabine 
Lumber Company at Shreveport, La., is sales manager 0! 
the S. H. Bollinger & Co., Limited. 





NASHVILLE CONCERN CHANGES NAME. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 29.—The Davidson-Benedict 
Company, of this city, on January 1 changed its nam 
to The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Company. Amendments 
have been elected as follows: W. V. Davidson, presi 
dent; J. N. Hicks, vice president; M. F. Greene, sec! 
tary and treasurer. The change in name does not involv: 
any change in the policy or management of the —_— 
pany’s business and is made simply because the Mesers. 
Benedict retired from the corporation some time ap 
and some confusion and annoyance have resulted both to 
them and to the remaining stockholders as a result ht 
their name being included in the company $ title. ‘The 
Davidson, Hicks & Greene Company will continue to mar 
ufaeture poplar, white and red oak, chestnut, cherry 
walnut and ash and is in position to give the best of 
attention to inquiries. 
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ALONG THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 





Agitation in Favor of a Uniform Ocean Bill of Lading for all Cities—Mills Close Down for 
the Holidays—North Carolina Pine Outlook Bright. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
LALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 30.—Mention was made in the 
j;altimore correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
me time ago of the formation of a committee to agi- 
iate the question of a uniform ocean bill of lading 


among all shippers of merchandise to foreign countries. 


fhe promoters of the movement went on the assump- 
ion that there is no good reason for variations in the 
stipulations of the ocean bill of lading any more than 
there is with respect to the conditions of the bills of 
lading on railroads. The existing differences are often 
made to work to the disadvantage of shippers, and it 
was felt that the matter is of sufficient interest to enlist 
the hearty codperation of exporters generally. Leading 
shippers in all parts of the country were canvassed 
through their respective organizations and the agitation 
has now resulted in the calling of a meeting to’ be held 
in New York January 11. The call was sent out by 
i. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, which started the movement, Mr. Terry 
leing also secretary of the committee, of which Harvey 
M. Dickson, president of the Dickson Lumber Company, 
of Norfolk, Va., is chairman. A number of the leading 
mercantile and industrial organizations will be repre- 
sented at the proposed conference. Steamship men may 
also be invited as the shippers desire to hear their views 
on the subject. The latter is deemed of great importance 
to the creators of ocean traffic. The meeting will take 
place at the rooms of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, whose support is enlisted in the agitation. 

Two representatives of foreign houses were in Balti- 
more week before last and called on various firms here. 
One of the visitors was A. Temple Dobell, representative 
of Alfred Dobell & Co., the well known Liverpool firm. 
Mr. Dobell had made a trip west as far as Chicago and 
south down to New Orleans, everywhere coming in touch 
with the firm’s connections and conferring with them 
as to business conditions in the United States. He de- 
sired to post himself by direct observation on the range 
of prices, the advance in the quotations having been re- 
ceived on the other side of the Atlantic with more or less 
skepticism. Many of the foreign buyers appeared to 
be of the opinion that the rise was entirely arbitrary, 
being justified neither by the domestic demand nor by 
the offerings of stocks. Mr. Dobell reports that he 
found many of the mills closed down and that a quiet 
tone prevailed in the trade. He was on his way back 
to New York, preparatory to returning home. The other 
visitor was Norman Wright, representative of the Lon- 
don office of Wright, Graham & Co. Mr. Wright came 
over especially to look after the yellow pine business and 
conferred with members of the different places. He, too, 
contemplated an extended journey west and south. 

Hoo-Hoo matters have been looking up of late and 
Supreme Jabberwock Maurice W. Wiley has, since his 
return from the annual concatenation, infused life into 
the ranks in the territory under his jurisdiction. He was 
unable to get to Williamsport, Pa., to attend the con- 
catenation there December 16, having been delayed on a 
southern business trip, but John L. Alcock went and he 
reports that an interesting session was held. Ben Currie, 
the Vicegerent Snark for Philadelphia, states in- a 
letter to Mr. Wiley that a number of candidates were 
initiated, that various high officers were present and 
that the dinner afterward proved to be a signal success. 
The event was the means of stimulating interest in the 
order to such an extent that another concatenation is to 
he held at Williamsport on February 2. 

Supreme Jabberwock Wiley, as a member of the Su- 
preme Nine, has appointed several more Vicegerent 
Snarks in his territory, the new officers being Brackett 
\. Smith, president of the Tristate Lumber Company, 
for the western district of Pennsylvania, and I". G. 
Bukman, of Ayden, N. C., for the eastern district of 
North Carolina. It is also stated that a concatenation 
\ill be held in Baltimore some time in January, when a 
iumber of candidates for initiation are expected. Will- 
iam T. Kuhns, the new Vicegerent Snark, is busy work- 
ing up interest. 

fforts are also being made to get President Roose- 
\elt into the order. Vicegerent Snark Price, of Wash- 
ton. who is assistant chief forester in the Forest 
rvice, will try to see the President afid secure his 
ousent to become a candidate. It will be represented to 


t 


Roosevelt that he can in this way meet the very @ 


en with whom he wants to get in personal touch re- 
rding the conservation of the nation’s natural re- 
~ources. He will be impressed with the fact that the 
o-Hoo numbers within its ranks many of the foremost 
ubermen of the country, and it is certain that if the 
esident consents to be initiated every member of the 
preme Nine will be in attendance. 
il. D. Billmeyer, of the Billmeyer Lumber Company, 
: in Baltimore just before the holidays and called on 
ine of the yellow pine men here. He was working his 
y toward headquarters. 
(he hardwood firm of Menn & Parker moved from 
est Falls avenue to the new building at South and 
ater streets this week and is now comfortably en- 
onced in its strietly modern quarters. 
FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 
NORFOLK, VA., Dee. 26.—The holiday quict, is ap 
rent in the mechanical branch of saw mill operations 
ly, the sales departments receiving about as much at- 
‘ention as usual, inquiries and orders being about as 
limerous as at any time in the last sixty days. 


trade situation has lost none of its strength and prices 
on pretty much all lines of lumber are advancing. It 
is apparent that the trade realizes the position of North 
Carolina pine. It has been pushed by dealers to an 
extent hardly looked for and is confronted by a very 
limited supply. When the call came for stock the mills 
were caught with so little on hand that the demand soon 
exhausted the supply and the mills not being able to 
keep up it has been a continual struggle on the part of 
the buyer to get his requirements filled. It is learned, 
however, that were they to accept on a basis of present 
prices all the business offered them they would accumu- 
late enough orders inside of thirty days to run them 
through the entire year 1909. 

A matter that is proving of a great deal of interest 
to manufacturers throughout this section is a diversified 
call for North Carolina pine lumber from sources that 
heretofore have confined themselves to other woods, and 
this seems to arise from the reason that white pine, 
spruce and hemlock are maintaining a price basis that 
opens the way of North Carolina pine manufacturers to 
a more extensive demand. Recently a Pittsburg buyer 
was in Norfolk intending to place some large orders for 
ear building material which had hitherto been carried 
farther south. He was attracted to this point by the 
highly satisfactory class of material and favorable 
freight rates. 

Indications from the northern and eastern territory 
are that an unprecedented volume of business will be 
forthcoming as scon as spring opens. This naturally 
is having its effect on the situation and is doubly assur- 
ing, as at the present time manufacturers in general 
have sufficient business in hand and orders booked to 
carry them over sixty to ninety days without taking on 
another car. While a majority of mills took occasion to 
make general repairs during the summer, there are still 
a great many more who did not feel like going to the 
expense of doing so at that time and are taking the 
customary occasion—the period between December 20 
and January 20—to do this necessary work, consequently 
there will be a corresponding shrinkage in output. 





FROM A VIRGINIA LUMBER CENTER. 


FREELING, VA., Dec. 23.—It is generally thought that 
the lumber business is picking up throughout this section 
of the country and that the timber business is growing 
and timber lands are in greater demand. It is certain 
that money is being turned loose in this particular chan- 
nel of business and many men of financial standing are 
eager to get control of timber lands. 

C. C. Childress, of Clintwood, has just turned 100,000 
cubes in the log to the Nigh Lumber Company, of Cat- 
lettsburg. Ky. This timber lies in the stream of the 
McClure fork of Big Sandy river, and will be floated 
out through the Breaks of Cumberland by the first tide. 
John S. Wright, of the same place, will locate his mill 
on Brush creek about the 1st of January, where he will 
have a considerable amount of stuff to cut. A portion of 
this lumber will be used in that immediate vicinity, and 
the remainder will be hauled to the nearest railroad point 
practicable for shipping. 

Whittaker Bros. are operating a mill near Osborn’s 
gap, in the Cumberland mountains. Most of the prod- 
ucts of their mill will be shipped by way of Glamorgan, 
this state, a considerable lumber center, being the head- 
quarters of the Currier Lumber Company. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Dec. 26.—Interest in the Christ- 
mas holidays has for the time sidetracked the lumber 
business, but every lumberman is confident of better 
times and better prices with the advent of the new year. 

Inquiries for 2,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly heavy 
timbers and 12-inch plank for delivery at Norfolk, were 
submitted to a leading concern here this week, but they 
declined to bid on them. 

Building being projected in New York is sending in- 
quiries to this city. The dressed market continues firm, 
but roughs are quiet. All mills in this section have 
closed down until after the holidays, most of which will 
not resume until about the 4th of January. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is to meet 
in this city January 5, and that night a number of kit 
tens will be initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. 


BPM 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CREOSOTING PAVING 
BLOCKS. 


The demand for creosoted wood blocks throughout this 
and foreign countries is growing constantly, due to its 
high wearing qualities and longevity. A splendid recom- 
mendation of its increasing demand is noted in the fact 
that the United States government recently placed a 
large order with the Pacific Creosoting Company, whose 
large plant is located on Puget sound, just across from 
Seattle, for a large consignment of timber to be used 
in canal work at Panama. This concern is also working 
on an order of creosoted Douglas fir blocks for paving 
in the vicinity of Olympia, Wash., which will, when the 
work contracted for by this company and under way at 
the present time is completed, total several million feet 
of wood blocks that has been used for paving purposes 
in this district. In addition to the vast amount of this 
class of work done in this country, large shipments by 
both rail and cargo have been made by the Pacific Creo- 
soting Company to Honolulu, the Hawaiian islands and 


The the United Kingdom. 








“Stronger than the Law” 
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“STAR 
BRAND 
SHOES ARE 

BETTER.” 
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It took a long time to perfect this shoe for 
men who -are out in the open, men who brave al 
kinds of weather; who, for the sake of comfort and 
health, want a shoe that will shed water 

Fer the uppers we are using chrome leather 
which is as nearly waterproof as the best and most 
recent methods can make leather 

The sole leather, thread and everything that goes 
into these shoes was selected only after thorough 
tests had been made with all kinds of materials 

It is made to withstand the severest service; and 
our proof of its superiority is in the fact that few 
men, if any. ever wear anything else for hard service 
after their first pair of “Stronger Than The Law.” 

Fhe coupon below will bring our new catalog No 
17, which shows many styles of this unequaled shoe 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE Co. 
Please send your catalogue No. 1". showing all 
“Star Brand” Styles 
Firm Name— 


Town 


as State 


KOBERTS JONSON RAND SHIOECH 


MANUFACTURERS ST.LOUIS, 























"FOREIGN. -@e 
TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 






















Rotterdam, Holland 











BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 














Bdward Chelonerds tie 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


$6 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘““CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 























Joseph Owen & Sons, Limited 


Hard and Soft Wood Logs, 
Lumber and Manufactured Goods. 
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Always vided 4 

to be fully the equal 

of any. brand of 
PORTLAND 


CEMEMT 
MADE. 


UNION SAND & MATERIAL GO.,""s2" 


Handling the product of 











THE KANSAS CITY PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS: | 








C. J. CARTER LUMBER CO., KANSAS city, Mo., 


. E *s are offering the following 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine at low prices and for immediate shipment: 
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Write us for prices on general yard and shed stock. 


c. J. CARTER LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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For Quick Shipment first es; 
5 CARS, 2x4—10 to 16’ 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’ 

J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Zu 


R. A. Long Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Yellow Pine and 
Red Cedar 


Po Shingles 








The Riner Lumber Company 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine. 
Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE BELCHER STINE LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING OAK AT LOW PRICES: 


10 cars 2x8, 10 and 12”—12, 14 and 16 ft. Com. Oak Rgh. 
10 cars 2x8, 10 and 12”—12, 14 & 16 ft. Com. White OakRgh. 
10 cars 3x8, 10 and 12”—12, 14 and 16 ft, Com. Oak Rgh. 
5000 Extra No. 1 and No. 2 6'4 ft. Split white Oak Posts. 


Write for Prices on Any Kind of OAK or FIR. 


THE BELCHER STINE LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











Stevenson Lumber , ¢2n4Ster 
Company, | Yellow Pine 


KANSAS CITy, - mo. Lumber. 


CONNELLY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wholesale Dealers LARGE STOCK AT MILL. 


In all Kinds 


uardwood Lumber LARGE STOCK IN K. C. YARDS. 


Send us yourorders. Our Prices are right. 
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4 SHINGLES 4 


ANSON Shingle & Lumber ANSON 
0 Company 0 


| J KANSAS CITY, MO. N 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—It is over at last. The old 
year, with its unpleasant memories is gone and in its 
place has come a new one, with a dawn full of bright 
promise. The lumbermen here are disposed to forget 
the past and pin their faith in the future. Whatever 
the old year has wrought in havoc is therefore a bygone 
and no one cares to disturb it. The dead past has buried 
its dead. That 1909 will be a fruitful one to the lum- 
bermen is too obvious to be gainsaid. 

Just now everyone is busy taking stock. In St. Louis 
this is not a great task. The retailers and jobbers and 
the factories that use lumber have allowed their stocks 
to dwindle, with few exceptions, and inventories will be 
light. Those who have adequate stocks of lumber on 
hand are the ones bought because prices were cheap and 
they knew that they could do no better. But these ex- 
ceptions are few. Most everybody down this way is low 
on lumber and in the market for.a ‘‘full line.’’ 

This is the hope of the shippers. They are all count- 
ing upon a big rush of trade as soon as stocktaking is 
over. Inquiries now coming in bear this impression 
out. Inquiries are from a widely scattered field and 
their tone indicates a necessity for complete stocks. 
Prices are already better. The visible supply of dry 
lumber is much lighter than one would suppose. The 
mills have been shipping in pretty good volume and none 
of the mills, with a possible few exceptions, are full up 
on stock.. They are long on certain items but not on 
everything. 

One of the things to militate in favor of stiffer prices 
is the approaching rainy season. When the mills resume 
after the holiday vacation it is hardly possible to expect 
them, even on double shift, to acquire dry stocks before 
the bad weather overtakes them. There is also some dan- 
ger from a car shortage after all, this being manifest in 
some parts of the southwest. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 30.—Elsewhere in this issue, in 
the classified department, will be found an announce- 
ment of the Plummer Lumber Company, which ought to 
be of interest to anyone wishing to take over an old and 
well established business. The business, holdings and 
good will of this hardwood jobbing concern is for sale 
and at reasonable terms for quick taking. Mr. Plummer 
established this business twelve years ago and it is safe 
to say that no St. Louis hardwood concern enjoys a 
better reputation. Some time ago Mr. Plummer became 
interested in agricultural land in southern Texas and 
these interests have multiplied so rapidly that Mr. Plum- 
mer feels the need of giving this his undivided atten- 
tion. Besides, he has fallen in love with the climate 
down there and intends to make it his future home. He 
is leaving for San Antonio early in January with his 
wife and they will remain there probably all winter. If 
Mr. Plummer can dispose of his business in St. Louis he 
will do so and devote his entire time to selling his farm- 
ing lands. 

W. E. Keown, president of the International Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, was at his desk this week after 
a long period of illness. Mr. Keown was some time ago 
stricken with rheumatism and has been a great suf- 
ferer with that ailment. He now walks about with the 
aid of a cane and is able to transact business. Mr. 
Keown has had his hand on the pulse of the hardwood 
market during his illness and is well posted on the situa- 
tion. He feels that the hardwood trade is on the thresh- 
old of a new era of prosperity, with a vigorous demand 
and good prices. 

Out at the big Lothman Cypress Company’s plant they 
are taking stock this week. Ordinarily Mr. Lothman 
keeps about 25,000,000 feet of stock on hand, but he has 
allowed this to dwindle down to about 15,000,000 until 
after inventory. He will at once bring up stock from his 
mills. Mr. Lothman has at all times practically 50,000,- 
000 feet of dry cypress on hand for immediate delivery 
at his St. Louis yard and at-his mills in Louisiana. 
Speaking of the prospects for next year’s business, Mr. 
Lothman is optimistic and says that he looks for a large 
business. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says that while trade just now is slack, due to the 
holiday season, he thinks that trade will boom early in 
the year. While he thinks that the reaction will set in 
some time in January, yet he would not be surprised 
to see it hang off until nearer early spring. His Belzona 
mill, he says, is pretty well off for stock and he can 
supply a demand before the wet season sets in and puts 
a stop to logging operations. 

Tom Frye, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, is one of those who predict great 
things for the 1909 hardwood market. His trade during 
December has been quiet but this was no more than could 
be expected. The Luehrmann company, he said, did about 
60 percent of the preceding year’s business and Mr. Frye 
is satisfied that he got his share of the business. 

Capt. Loyd G. Harris, who is a profound student of 
deep waterway affairs, has traced the prevailing high 
prices of poultry and other holiday foodstuffs to the un- 
navigable condition of the river. He has written a paper 
upon the subject, which is to be published by the daily 
press. Captain Harris shows how, when the water in the 
river is deep, the farmers can ship their produce on short 
notice and how under these conditions the market is 





PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Trade Conditions As Reflected By Prominent Lumbermen— Many Busy Taking Stock — 


December Was a Month For Retailers. 
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always full of poultry and other foodstuffs. This yogr 
the river has been so low that the boats are all tied up 
and the market was short of holiday provisions. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason [,.)- 
ber Company, says that his trade has shown a remarkable 
activity during the closing days of the old year, due, he 
thinks, to the fact that the buyers fear an early rise in 
prices and wish to get in on the ground floor before it 
is too late. 

F. B. Mitchell, of the Barrett-Mitchell Lumber Com- 
pany, of South Bend, Ind., was in St. Louis on business 
this week. He states that trade is looking brighter up 
his way and he predicts a good year ahead. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 29.—Contrary to expectations 
the December demand with the retail dealers of the 
southwest has been good, and it may be said that they 
are ending the year with a fairly active trade, something 
unusual. Good weather is responsible for this and in 
spite of the fact that several severe early cold spells 
were calculated to discourage building toward the end 
of the year, the farmers in a great many instances have 
this month taken-advantage of the mild weather to make 
improvements that ordinarily would have been put off 
until the coming spring. It is found that the demand 
in the cities and towns has been proportionately as 
active as in the country, and from all reported there is 
little doubt that the consumption of lumber in the 
Kansas City territory has been as heavy this month as 
during any previous December, and considerably above 
the average. Line yard people here say that some of 
their yards have done more business than during any 
previous December, and in a number of instances the 
December trade has been the best of any month this 
year. This is accounted for by the fact that the farmers 
were late in cleaning up their field work and were 
unable to get at their building plans earlier in the sea- 
son. The good demand this month has depleted retail 


* stocks more than the dealers expected, and the most of 


them are invoicing, or will invoice the lightest stocks 
they ever had at the close of a year. There is nothing 
in the way of adverse conditions apparent, and in all 
lines of business enterprise there is a decidedly opti- 
mistie feeling, warranted by the ultra-prosperous con- 
dition of the entire southwest, and the retail lumber- 
men have every reason to expect a most satisfactory 
volume of business during the first half of 1909 at least. 

The wholesale outlook is good from all viewpoints, 
with the exception of prompt handling of a large volume 
of business during the early part of next year. This 
on account of low and broken stocks of everything in 
the way of lumber. From the viewpoint of demand 
indications lead to the belief that business will be good 
from the start of the year and will be continuously 
active until after the spring season is over. A few 
orders for yard stock for future needs are being placed 
and the present inquiry indicates a heavy buying move- 
ment on the part of the dealers next month. The 
demand and inquiry for various kinds of special stock 
are satisfactory for the time of year and there should 
be a steady increase in the demand from now on. Prices 
are more satisfactory than many expected they would 
be at the close of the year. As a general thing the 
markets sag during December, but this has not been the 
ease this year. Yellow pine, the staple wood of the 
southwest, is showing a stiffening tendency and a num- 
ber of the leaders are holding prices decidedly firm. All 
other woods show firmness with an upward tendency and, 
red cedar shingles are firmer than for a number of 
weeks. ‘The manufacturers, as may be inferred from 
existing price conditions, are confident of a big trade 
in the near future. and as a rule they claim that prices 
will be noticeably higher within the next sixty days. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, with mills at 
Hattiesburg and Simral, Miss., and headquarters at 
St. Louis, of which C. I. Millard, until recently vice 
president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 1s 
general sales manager, will open a branch sales office 
at Kansas Cfty, and handle the business of this territory 
from here. R. L. Bunch, who will have charge of the 
Kansas City office, is here today and is looking for a 
suitable office. The annual capacity of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Company is 200,000,000 feet of yellow pine. 

E. F. Erbacher, manager of the Delia Lumber & Coal 
Company, at Delia, Kan., was in the city last week 
placing some orders. This company recently has suc- 
ceeded the Sarbach-Camden Grain & Lumber Company 
at Delia. 

Max I. Mosher left here about a week ago for Hot 
Springs, Kan., where he is recovering from a severe 
attack of rheumatism, which has kept him from his busi- 
ness for the last month or more. 

Fordham & Jackson is the style of a new wholesale 
and commission firm in this city with offices at 409 R. A. 
Long building. Messrs. Fordham and Jackson were 
formerly in the employ of the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Company, of Malvern, Ark., but severed their 
connection with that concern on December 1. The new 
firm will represent the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber 
Compafy in this market, southeast Kansas, southwest 
Missouri and Oklahoma. : 

The F. H. Niles Car Company has bought twenty-two 
acres of land in Kansas City and have begun building 
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a plant for making metal cars. J. W. Dunlap, of the 
Shettield Car & Equipment Company, which was men- 
tioned in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
is 1) be the manager also of this new company. The 
plait when completed will work more than 1,000 men 
and will build metal cars only, the other plant being used 
for car repairing. Mr. Dunlap says the new company 
will be ready for business by the middle of the summer. 

Rodney Brown, sales manager of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, returned this week from a trip among 
the mills of the company in the south. Mr. Brown says 
the manufacturers are expecting a large trade in 1909 
and are getting ready to meet it. He also says at the 
present time stocks are more broken than ever known 
before and it is difficult to furnish mixed stock. Mr. 
Brown thinks this is going to be a serious factor in the 
trade for a time until the mills can stock up. In his 
tri) through Texas he found trade good and prices 
also strong. There is every indication, Mr. Brown says, 
that the manufacturers will be able soon to get a 
money making price for their stock. But he also inti- 
mates that government supervision may yet be the plan 
to secure fair prices for stock and also at the same 
time preserve the forests to the best interests of both 
the consumer and manufacturer. A plan that would 
always make the demand and supply nearly equal would 
serve the interests of all better. Government super- 
vision and reforestry with scientific cutting at a nom- 
inal expense to the owners of forest would settle many 
of the difficulties the manufacturers now have, Mr. 
Brown says. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, with Mrs. Keith and a few friends will start 
on January 16 on a short trip to Europe. While the 
European trip is now the plan Mr. Keith says the party 
may change the trip to a South American one. After 
many attempts to get out of the United States, and 
always being stopped by some duties pertaining to his 
work as president of dis company, Mr. Keith says he 
will now take a trip to some far away place for a com- 
plete rest of a few weeks. 

Kansas City Notes. 

The latest arrival in Kansas City is little Miss Eleanor 
VanAuken Kenyon. Eleanor is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Kenyon and arrived in their home December 
14. Mr. Kenyon is the local manager of the Paine Lum- 
ber Company, of. Oshkosh, Wis. 

M. R. Smith, 6f the M. R. Smith Shingle Company, is 
making an extended trip through the south. ; 

The traveling salesmen of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, with Mr. Nelson and Mr. Beebe, are making a trip 
among the mills of the company this week. 

J. E. Diamond, salesman of the Consolidated Saw Mill 
Company, of St. Louis and Oklahoma City, is spending a 
few days’ vacation in the city among his old friends. 

2. A. Long was one of the speakers at the meeting of 
the Knife & Fork Club, of Kansas City, on the 28th. Mr. 
Long took for his subject ‘‘Forest Preservation.” 

Keith Pollitt, who was in the big wreck on the street 
railway of Kansas City a short time ago, has not made 
the recovery it was. thought probable at the time. It 
became necessary to operate on his arm, the bone of 
which was splintered. 

The Renton Mills Company, the Stevenson Lumber 
Company and the Alfred Dicus Lumber & Grain Company 
will all move into the Reliance building January 1. 
_The salesmen of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress 
Company, Limited, wifl all make a trip to the mills of the 
company the first week in January. John Bruce will also 
spend a few days in the south the first of the year. 

“Ted” Wright, who has been with the Vandervoort 
Lumber Company at Janssen, Ark., is spending the holi- 
days with his father, Burt J. Wright. 

Cc. L. MeGrew, who has been with the Central Coal & 
Coke Company for twenty-one years in different capaci- 


ties, has resigmed his position and will take charge of his. - 


line yards and wholesale business. Mr. McGrew has yards 
at Bendena, Kan.; Keota, Okla.; Stegler, Okla., and Dod- 
son, Mo. His office is in 1417 Long building. 
_ J. W. Blakey, salesman for William Buchanan in Texas, 
is Spending the holidays in Kansas City with the company. 
One of the neatest little souvenirs put out by a lumber 
company here in a long time is a little desk calendar by 
the Caddo River Lumber Company. It is neatly inclosed 
and makes a pretty desk ornament as well as being a 
handy thing for the business man. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

Beaumont, Tex., Dee. 25.—Christmas week has been 
quiet with the local lumber concerns in a business way, 
but a busy one from a Christmas shopping standpoint. 
Most of the big lumbermen were entertaining visitors 
and all were burning up the road between the city and 
the Country Club. 

A much better feeling exists among the lumbermen 
than haus been apparent for some time, which arises from 
the belief that 1909 will prove the best they have had in 
years ‘rom a business standpoint, and the general im- 
pression is that soon there will be a big advance in 
prices ti 

The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion ui New. Orleans attracted most of the lumbermen 
early in the week and they are deeply interested in 
What *he decision of the commission will be in regard 


to divisions with tramroads. President Sam Park, of 
the lidustrial Lumber Company, is the only one who 
favore’ doing away with the divisions, while President 
John . Gilbert, of the Nona Mills Company; President 
J. I uk Keith, of the. Keith Lumber Company, and 
C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Company, who at- 
tended the hearing, all favored the divisions. 

Among the lumbermen who attended the hearing from 
this tion were: D. J. Williams, of the Williams Lum- 
her ‘ompany, Thicket, Tex.; A. B. Seale, of the Midway 
Lum) Company, Seale, La.; Ike Stevens, of the Lud- 
dington Lumber Company, Luddington, La. 


A ‘eeting of the committee of four appointed at a 
a session of turpentine manufacturers and dis- 
rih 


's west of the Mississippi to arrange the bylaws 
ustitution for a fraternal organization was held 
last ~unday in the office of President Newton R. Wil- 
“on, of the Producers’ Turpentine Company. The com- 
Mice decided to get busy on the bylaws and a consti- 


and 


tution and havé them ready for a meeting of those 
interested early in January, which will be called for this 
city by Mr. Wilson. 

Export trade continues light and but few vessels are 
arriving at Port Arthur or Sabine for full cargoes of 
lumber... However, the exporters all are pleased with 
conditions as they are. Domestic demand is increasing, 
especially in the business offered by railroads. Several 
big orders were left this week by railroads of the west 
and southwest and two or three Louisiana concerns are 
getting out a large quantity of hewn timber for ship- 
ment to Kansas. Nearly all the mills in this territory 
closed down for the holidays. 

The Keith Lumber Company is preparing to connect 
its logging road with the Frisco main line between 
Beaumont and Sour lake. The road is incorporated as 
the Beaumont & Saratoga Transportation Company. The 
connection with the Frisco will give the Keith company 
the service of three trunk lines. 

H. M. Nicholls, southern sales agent for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, left last night for Kansas City 
to attend a love feast of the sales agents of that com- 
pany. Following the love feast will come a_ business 
session and a trip south for a visit among the mills. The 
trip will wind up at Lake Charles with a big banquet. 

Harry Rand, superintendent of the Neame plant of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, was seriously burned last 
week by escaping steam from a bursted valve. He owes 
his escape from more serious injury to the bravery of 
several employees. 


KEEPING UP THE GAIT. 


(Concluded From the Front Page.) 

erine Wilbarger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Wilbarger, of Bastrop, Tex., her father being a cedar 
manufacturer at that point. The Wilbargers are one 
of the first families of Texas. They were pioneers in 
the development of that state and are from good old 
Indian-fighting stock in Wilbarger county. Mrs. Pip- 
kin died in 1908 and was survived by her husband and 
four children, Roger Wilbarger Pipkin, aged 16, who 
is taking an academic course at the Jacob Tome In- 
stitute at Port Deposit, Md., and preparing: for a uni- 
versity course; Fayette Pipkin, aged 14; Dorothy Pip- 
kin, aged 12; and Louis Beauregard Pipkin, jr., 
aged 10. 

Mr. Pipkin is a member of the First Methodist 
church of Beaumont and a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. In polities he is a democrat, but he has 
never solicited or occupied public office. His fad is 
baseball and he is an enthusiastic supporter of the 
3eaumont team in the South Texas league. He has 
been a liberal patron of all public enterprises at Beau- 
mont and has done much to build up and advance the 
city. 

He has won his way from the bottom to the top by 
hard work, careful attention to business and natural 
commercial genius. In affairs of business his judg- 
ment is sought, appreciated and followed and his ex- 
ample has been the means of bringing to other men 
similar success to that he has achieved himself. He 
has maintained his own rights and has respected the 
rights of others, and his biography therefore is a 
story of earned advancement and honorable action. 

To those who know Mr. Pipkin intimately these 
elements of character are even more familiar. He 
is admired by them also for his lack of ostentation, 
for his quiet determination and for his interest in 
problems affecting the welfare of others. A _ close 
student of business and a steady laborer in his own 
field, his love for outdoor life is likewise known to 
the people of Beaumont and to all his social and busi- 
ness acquaintances. To know him intimately is merely 
to increase one’s admiration for the man and his 
methods of life. 

In looking over the great army of men who are en- 
gaged in the lumber industry in the south it would be 
difficult to find another man whose business character 
and private character are so nearly ideal, and having 
said as much, we imagine Mr. Pipkin will be thoroughly 
surprised when he sees this week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, as he has not been made aware of 
the fact that this article will appear in its columns. 

If we may be pardoned, in this connection we can 
frankly state that Mr. Pipkin’s associates are of the 
same high character. The president of the Nona Mills 
Company, Limited, John N. Gilbert, of Beaumont, Tex., 
one of the leading lumbermen of the south and known 
throughout the south and the west, is a man of high 
character and ability and one who has achieved much in 
the lumber world. None have more or stronger friends. 

G. R. Ferguson, vice president of the company, is a 
young man of exceptional ability and strong character 
and he, too, is entitled to recognition in this connection, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which is entirely 
familiar with the affairs of the Nona Mills Company, 
Limited, at Beaumont, not only commends the individual 
members of the company but the entire institution as 


such. . J ; : 

Anyone doing business with this trio of lumbermen 
will be satisfied with the methods employed by the com- 
pany and the individual factors therein. It manufac- 
tures longleaf yellow pine of the better class and its 








grades are right and its methods are proper, 





COWBOY 
BRAND 


MANUFACTURED 


With Just a Little More Care, 
With Just a Little More Attention 
To Detail Than SEEMS Necessary. 


RESULT 


AN INCOMPARABLE PORTLAND. 
" a 2 


Western States 
Portland Cement Company 


COWHAM SYSTEM. 
Sales Office and Plant, INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS. 
i 
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OOM 


ALL BOX MAKERS 
SASH AND DOOR MFRS. 
Should use our 


Gorrugated Fasteners 


Made in Coils or Cut to Any Length 
Write for Samples and Prices 


E. A. W. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMES B. ARCHER, Sales Agent 
212, 131 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 


STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Astomatic Counters for Counting Logs 


GET QUOTATIONS FROM 


W. W. Wilcox Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 
" COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON aPPLicaTION 

















Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine Planing Mill 

Hardwood and Assorting Yard 

and Hemlock. Swannanoa, N. C. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 











LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY, | “Yona wear 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 
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For Immediate 
Shipment 


We offer a complete stock of 


WHITE PINE, 
CHESTNUT, 
HEMLOCK, 
OAK ant POPLAR. 


Can furnish the above Rough, Dressed 
or Re-sawed as wanted. 








YOUR Yard Stock not complete with- 
out an assortment of our Planing Mill 
Products. 





















OUR SPECIALTIES: | 


Oak and Maple 
Flooring 


Write, Phone or Wire our 
Philadelphia office for prices. 





General Offices: 


WHITING LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills 
and Dry Kilns, 
WHITING MFG. CO. 
Abington, Va. Judson, N. C. 

















Our present Stock List shows an assortment of 16,000,000. 


HIMMEIDETOEL-HOMTISON LUMDET GO. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


| en MISSOURI. 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary for figuring 

tae amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
t of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
#@fad for illustrated booklet,e AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


rere 


T, F. Toomey, sales manager for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, is spending the holidays at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

W. B. Burke, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
Charleston, Miss., was a caller on Chicago lumbermen 
this week. 

M. W. MeDonald, lumber commission man of Chicago, 
left this week for a two weeks’ visit in French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

Charles B. Willey, manager of the Memphis hardwood 
mill of C. L. Willey, spent the Christmas holidays in 
Chicago with his parents. 

W. B. Clubine, general manager of the mill of the 
Tron River Lumber Company, Iron River, Wis., spent 
several days in Chicago this week. 

I. W. Preetorius, traffic manager for the Griffen H. 
Deeves Lumber Company, returned this week from a trip 
to New Orleans and Cairo. 

H. E. Miller, sales manager for the Fitzhugh, Luther 
Company, railroad equipment dealers, Chicago, has called 
on the lumber trade this week. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago representative of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., spent the holiday sea- 
son at the mills of the company at Appleton, Wis. 

L. E. Cornelius, manager of the cypress department of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
was a visitor to the Chicago cypress trade this week. 

Ernest Lombard, wholesale lumber dealer of Chicago, 
will next week move his offices from the second floor of 
the Railway Exchange building to suite 620-22 in the 
same building. 

Franklin Greenwood, general sales manager for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago, is spending the 
holidays at his home in Carthage, Mo. 

Edward Hines and C. F. Wiehe, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, spent several days this week in Duluth, 
Minn., attending the first stockholders’ meeting of the 
new Virginia & Rainy Lake Company. 

Edward Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, and Ben 8. Woodhead, of the 
Keith Lumber Company, Chicago, will return next week 
from a trip to the Texas and Louisiana mills of the 
Keith Lumber Company. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company will start its mill 
at Iron River, Wis., about January 10, and the mill is 
to be kept running uitil next fall. Logging camps are 
being established which will keep this mill running 
throughout the summer and fall months. 

C. W. Croty, of Tomah, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday 
of this week, looking after some business matters, but 
hurried home to be with his son, who had a fall and 
suffered a broken ankle the day before Christmas. The 
young man is 10 years old and Mr. Croty expects him to 
show a quick recovery. 

I. C. Edmonds, retail lumber dealer at Marcus, Iowa, 
spent a few days preceding Christmas in Chicago, and 
while in the city called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Edmonds visited the city primarily to make some 
Christmas purchases and found that he could be re- 
lieved of his money with neatness and dispatch. 

E. B. Griswold, of the Ozark Mining & Power Com- 
pany, Yellville, Ark., was a Chicago visitor Wednesday 
of this week. Mr. Griswold reports that trade is fair in 
the Arkansas section, but that territory does not offer 
sufficient advantages to overcome his liking for Chicago 
and he hopes to get back in the windy city some time 
soon. 

Vernon A. White, of the Blue Grass Lumber Company, 
Louisville, Ky., together with his wife and little daugh- 
ter, spent Christmas with Mrs. White’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. Shead, in this city. After January 1 Mr. 
White will be located at Bristol, Tenn., looking after 
the sales of lumber produced by the numerous mills of 
J. A. Wilkinson. 

C. L. Willey, hardwood and veneer manufacturer of 
Chicago, this week received one of the largest shipments of 
Cireassian walnut logs ever shipped to this city. The ship- 
ment consisted of 127 logs which ranged in size from 
36 to 24 inches square. These logs were bought through 
an English firm and are expected to turn out some 
unusually finely figured veneer. 

J. C. Ahrens, secretary of the True & True Company, 
sash and door manufacturer and jobber of Chicago, left 
this week for an extended western trip, during which 
he will visit his old home at Staunton, Ill.; Denver, 
Salt Lake City, northern California points and Los 
Angeles. Mr. Ahrens will probably spend several months 
at Los Angeles and will return to Chicago some time 
during March or April. On his western trip Mr. Ahrens 

Ralph C. Shead, of Tacoma, who is with the Bismarck 
Mill Company, at Bismarck, Wash., is in the city for a 
two weeks’ visit with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Shead. Mr. Shead says that conditions on the Coast have 
greatly improved since the election and that the better 
class of mills are supplied with orders for the next sixty 
days at considerable advance over prices prevailing prior 
to November 1 and are anticipating a good year’s 
business. 

Through one of those curious errors which will occur 
in even the best regulated printshops, a prominent Texan 
who is very much alive was unintentionally referred to as 
‘“the late O. T. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex.’’ in a line 
which appeared under Mr. Lyon’s portrait printed in 
connection with Met L. Saley’s weekly contribution in 


last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4). 
ogies are due to Mr, Lyon and are hereby tetidered, “),. 
best that can be done is to blame the whole thing on ¢] 
printer, whose copy read ‘‘the Hon. O, T. Lyon,’’ 

S. E. Barwick, Chicago sales agent of the Long-2.)) 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., left Chicago js: 
Friday night for a trip to the mills of his company. 
has been the custom of the Long-Bell company for mayy 
years to give its salesmen a trip on a special train ¢, 
its principal mills to thoroughly familiarize them wit}, 
facilities it has for manufacturing lumber. This y:9; 
the salesmen are to be taken to the mills of the company 
that have been in operation for a number of years and 
are to visit the new mills which are preparing to bevin 
operation early next year. 


Among the sons of lumbermen who are back home 
in Chicago on their holiday vacations are Frank and 
Stewart Templeton, students at Williams University 
and the sons of William Templeton, of the Mississippi 
Lumber Company; David H. and Edward E. Good- 
willie, students at Cornell University and the sons of 
D. L. Goodwillie, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company. 

E, P. Marsh, representing E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay 
City, Mich., visited Chicago this week for the first 
time in several years. Mr. Marsh is located at Pitts- 
burg. He said general trade was improving in the 
Pittsburg territory and throughout the coke and iron 
centers of the east, the lumbermen securing their 
share of the general gain in business. During the 
last three months his individual trade had been very 
satisfactory indeed. F 

A, W. Clark, vice president and treasurer of the O. K. 
Logging Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., and Marshland, 
Ore., is making a visit, accompanied by his wife, to his 
eastern friends, taking his New Year’s dinner with a 
sister in Detroit. Mr. Clark first made his mark in the 
lumber world in Menominee, Mich., where he built up a 
business in the utilization of waste and low grade 
material from the mills of that city; then he became 
connected with the Diamond Match Company, in charge 
of its lumber operations at Green Bay and elsewhere in 
the north. When that company closed its Green Bay 
saw mill he entered into partnership with E. B. Shields 
and they went west and organized the O. K. Logging 
Company, taking in also F. W. Carey, who is superin- 
tendent. Mr. Shields is president and manager. The 
company has timber on the Wiskah river north of Aber- 
deen, and also back of Marshland, Ore., which is on the 
upper bend of the Columbia river, about fifty miles from 
the ocean. At each place it operates eight logging 
engines. It has been logging its own timber, but another 
year will see the end of its present holdings near Grays 
harbor. The present visit is the first one of any length 
that Mr. Clark has made to the east since he began work 
on the Coast. 


CHANGES IN W. M. RITTER COMPANY’S SALES 
DEPARTMENT. 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has divided its sales department into three divi- 
sions and announces the following appointments: H. W. 
Collins, manager eastern sales division, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
R. L. Gilliam, manager central sales division, Columbus, 
Ohio; W. H. Matthias, manager western sales division, 
Fisher building, Chicago. Mr. Mayhew will, as hereto- 
fore, have general charge of the sales department of the 
company, his title being general sales manager. Chicago 
lumbermen will be pleased to note that Mr. Matthias 
has received this well deserved promotion. He has spent 
about four years in the employ of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company and is one of the best known salesmen 
in the Chicago territory. He will have charge of the 
company’s business and a wide field and is assured of 
success from the start. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company enjoys an excel- 
lent demand for its high grade West Virginia poplar, 
as well as for the other hardwoods which it manufac- 
tures. The company has the very best facilities for 
handling its trade and carries large stocks so that it 1s 
practically at all times prepared to make prompt ship- 
ment, whatever may be the condition of the lumber mar- 
ket as a whole. The officials of the concern anticipate 
an unusually active demand during 1909 and will go into 
the new year with enough lumber on hand to take good 
care of their business, and one thing may be said without 
fear of contradiction and that is that the stock which 
they ship is eminently satisfactory as to grades. The 
change of the selling arrangements of the company 1s 
the result of an experiment with the manufacturing end 
of the business, which was divided in similar fashion 
after a trial, which proved very satisfactory, and it was 
deemed advisable to follow a similar plan in the sales 
department. One of the results will be to open up con- 
siderable territory to which the company has not hitherto 
given special attention but where there is a fair demand, 
or reasonable prospect of creating a demand, for hard- 
woods, particularly poplar. 





NEW ENGLAND TIMBER BONDS FOR SALE. 


Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and brokers, with 
offices in Chicago, New York, Boston and a number of 
other cities, are selling the $3,000,000 issue of 6 per- 
cent bonds of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Com- 

any. These bonds are secured by first mortgage on 
about 300,000 acres of spruce timber lands in northern 
Vermont and northern New Hampshire along the Con- 
necticut river and its tributaries. paw timber — 
by this company, covered by the mortgage, 18 ; 
ae to be ne the best in New England and _ 
company has a large number of saw and pulp mulls 
located on and about the timber lands. ~ 

The net earnings of this company for the last five 
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y ars have averaged over $226,000 a year and in view 
o! the facet that the sinking fund provision named in 
the bond gompels the setting aside each year of $100,- 
v00, makeg this an absolutely safe investment. 

The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company has been 
in existence since 1898 and at present has a number 
oi mills located near Mt. Tom, Mass. The new com- 
peny is incorporated in Connecticut and owns title to 
over 300,000 acres of timber lands in Coos county, New 
Hampshire, and Essex county, Vermont, upon which 
tore are about 2,376,860,000 feet of marketable spruce 
timber, which at $8 a thousand feet, a very reasonable 
price, is worth approximately $19,014,880. In addition 
to this spruce stumpage there is on this land at least 
509,000,000 feet of accessible hardwood, birch and 
maple, worth approximately $1,500,000. 

‘The loeation of the lands along the Connecticut river 
aud its tributaries and upon the Androscoggin river 
and its tributaries insures the delivery of the timber 
to the lumber mills and markets situated on these 
rivers at the lowest possible cost of transportation. 
From the point of origin of the company’s timber 
along the upper waters of the Connecticut river de- 
livery is simply a matter of driving the timber down 
the stream to the mills owned by the company at Mt. 
Tom. 

The company, which is now floating its bonds, is in- 
corporated under the laws of Connecticut and is capi- 
talized at $2,500,000. Its officers are George Van 
Dyke, president; James J. Phelan, vice president; 
George S. Lewis, treasurer; G. Fred Smith, secretary. 
The stock of the company has been subscribed and 
paid for by the officers and directors and two-thirds 
of the bond issue has been taken over by the same 
men. As a result only about $1,000,000 of the bond 
issue is on the market, and in view of the fact that 
this amount of bonds is the only outstanding liability 
on the timber lands owned or controlled by the com- 
pany it is believed that the entire issue will be taken 
up within a short time. 





ALL QUIET ALONG THE OHIO, 

Rk. G. Page, at the head of the R. G. Page Lumber 
Company, Ashland, Ky., and affiliated concerns, paid 
Chicago a visit this week, accompanied by C. E. Wilson, 
of the Page company. These gentlemen dropped in at 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and submitted 
a very satisfactory report of the company’s business dur- 
ing 1908. Mr. Page said that none of. the mills in the 
Ashland district, except the plant of the Licking River 
Lumber Company, at Farmers, Ky., are now operating. 
The Ohio river is very low at this time and last year’s 
log supply has been entirely cleaned up. The quantity 
of logs to be brought out by the spring tides, Mr. Page 
said, would be the smallest in many years as very few 
of the larger operators continued work in the woods 
during the last season, The lumber produced along the 
Ohio this year has been heavy and a great deal of the 
stock is still held by manufacturers who recognize the 
necessity of keeping a supply on hand in order to furnish 
what is required next year, which they will not be able 
to do from next year’s cut. High grade poplar, chest- 
nut and oak are being held firmly. Manufacturers find 
it necessary, however, to make some concessions when 
they desire to move blocks of low grade stock..- 

Mr. Page said that the Licking River Lumber Com- 
pany has made a specialty of car oak and heavy tim- 
bers and had developed a good trade. He said this com- 
pany has put in more logs during the last year than many 
of the larger operators and had kept its mill going 
steadily. Back of the mill is a tract of choice white oak 
which is being conservatively manufactured and sold. 
The company has a very complete stock of oak boards 
and planking on hand and in addition is cutting bill 
stuff from its river logs. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 

The entrance into the harbor at Chicago on December 

21 of the steamer Mueller, consigned by 8. Crawford & 
Son, of Cedar River, Mich., to the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quiney Railroad Company, with a cargo of 7,000 ties, 
marked the close of the lumber shipping season on the 
Great Lakes for 1908. Six vessels have braved the storms 
on the lakes since December 14 and brought in a total of 
1,663,000 feet of lumber and 15,000 ties. 
_The total receipts by water at the port of Chicago 
for the season of 1908 make a total of 338,401,000 feet 
of lumber, 16,119,000 shingles, 1,078,322 ties, 741,733 
posts, 78,228 poles, 1,335 pieces of piling and 9,925,500 
lathe These figures show up comparatively well with 
those for the season of 1907, which are as follows: 
375,390,000 feet of lumber, 13,777,000 shingles, 1,400,690 
hes, 720,492 posts, 79,520 poles and 5,441,000 lath. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the last two weeks: 


DECEMBER 14. 

Ste ‘mer Louis Pahlow, Escanaba, Mich., I Stephenson Co. 
to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

Steamer Mueller, Cedar River, Mich., 8S. Crawford & Sons 
to Joyce-Watkins Co., 8,000 ties. 

DECEMBER 15. 

Steainer Albert Soper, Ford River and Wells, Mich., Ford 
River Lumber Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 
Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 340,000 feet. 

DECEMBER 20. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 

Co. to Illinois Steel Co., 473,000 feet. 
DECEMBER 21. 

Stermer Mueller, Cedar River, Mich., 8. Crawford & Sons 

'o Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 7,000 ties. 





A SOUVENIR OF VALUE. 
Curvént mails earry scores of memorandum books, 
calendars and other seasonable remembrances. The 
character of the ‘‘reminder’’ usually represents the 


taste and judgment of the individual selecting it. 
A noteworthy example of the more practical of these 
season gifts is the note books of the Gilchrist-Fordney 


Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., and the Three 


States Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., one a 
replica of the other except with respect to the in- 
formation contained in the closely printed pages in 
the front and back. Those distributed by the Three 
States Lumber Company contain the grading rules of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and those sent out by the Gilchrist- 
Fordney Lumber Company the rules of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, permission having 
been secured to reprint the rules and distribute them 
in this way. The inclusion of these rules and other 
practical information makes the books of value to 
lumbermen, 





GOES INTO NEW FIELD. 

D. J. Eichoff, who for five years has been connected 
with the advertising department of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, will on January 1 enter on his new duties of 
secretary and treasurer of the Pecos Valley Colonization 
Company, with offices at 1216 Monadnock block, Chicage. 
With Mr. Eichoff are associated John R. Kenny, of Mat- 
toon, Ill., as president of the new company, and G. M. 
McKinney, of Chicago, vice president and general man- 
ager. Both of these gentlemen are well and favorably 
known because of many years spent in the land business 
and both have long been engaged in colonization and 
development work. Mr. Kenny is best known throughout 
central and southern Illinois because of his many years 
of successful operations in Louisiana and Delta farm 
and timber lands in connection with the land depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central railway, while Mr. Me- 
Kinney is perhaps the best known land expert in the 
west, having colonized some of the most productive irri- 
gated communities in our country during his years of 
service in the land and colonization bureaus of the Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific and Northern Pacific railways. 

The new company starts out with an unusually attrac- 
tive proposition and according to reports by experts on 
irrigated land projects have the cream of the irrigated 
land about Fort Sumner, New Mexico, ready for pros- 
pective homeseekers. Mr. Eichoff will be pleased to wel- 
come his old friends and acquaintances in the lumber 
fraternity at his new offices and will gladly divulge the 
great advantages this land holds forth as a good and 
substantial investment for all. 
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CAR MATERIAL WANTED. 

The Western Maryland railroad last week sent out 
inquiries for material for 500 coal ears, yellow pine 
to be the principal lumber used in the construction of 
these cars. 





TO RUN PASSENGER TRAINS. 


The De Soto Land & Lumber Company, of Louisiana, 
has changed the gage of its lumber railroad to stand- 
ard and will within a few days begin passenger traffic 
throughout its length. 


HYMENEAL. 
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Watson-Newman. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 24.—H. L. Watson, chief of the 
office force of the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Patter- 
son, La., and Miss M. Newman were married Monday, De- 
cember 21, at the home of James A. Hilliard, manager of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company. Mr. and Mrs. Watson 


_will be at home to their friends in Patterson after a short 


honeymoon trip. 





Hammer-Dobson. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 24.—Thomas P. Hammer, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Hammer Lumber Company and 
the Clark Lumber Company, and Miss Thalia Lynch Dobson, 
of 414 South Broad street, this city, were married Saturday, 
December 19. Mr. Hammer is a son of Thomas B. Hammer, 
an extensive lumber manufacturer of this city. He grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1904 and as 
a member of that school holds numerous medals for his 
athletic achievements. In his junior year he won the Frazier 
prize for the highest scholarship of all the athletes in the 
university. He is a member of the Cape Fear Club and 
the Carolina Yacht Club, of Wilmington. Mr. Hammer and 
his bride will reside at Wilmington, N. C., where he has 
charge of his father’s interests in the south. The Hammer 
Lumber Company and the Clark Lumber Company have saw 
mills at Little River, 8S. C., and Clark, Willard and Gumberry, 
N. C., and cypress shingle mills in Horry county, South Caro- 
lina. ‘Che Hammer Lumber Company has about 20,000 acres 
of timberland at Little River, 8S. C., and a band mili with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 





Reynolds-Allison. 


MPMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 28.—-Cards are out announcing the 
approaching marriage of Everett Reynolds, who has charge 
of the Memphis operations of George C. Brown & Co., Nash- 
ville, and Miss Octa Allison, of Viola, Tenn. The ceremony 
will take place December 30 at the home of the bride’s sister, 
Mrs. R. H. Brown. Miss Allison comes of a prominent 
Tennessee family and is very popular in society circles of 
her home town. Mr. Reynolds has had charge of the Mem- 
phis operations of the wholesale hardwood lumber firm of 
George C. Brown & Co. for some time and is very popular 
among the younger set of lumbermen of this city. 





Borgeson-Holt. 


Announcement has been made of the engagement and ap- 
proaching marriage of Charles E. Borgeson, connected with 
the Chicago office of the Industrial Lumber Company, of 
Beaumont, Tex., and Miss Harriette Handy Holt, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George G. Holt, of Chicago. The ceremony 
will take place January 11 at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, 508 Fullerton avenue. Mr. and Mrs. Borgeson will be 
at home to their numerous friends after February 1 at 1663 
Sheridan road, Chicago. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


Telecode used 

















HARD 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully looked 
after. There is no Maple Flooring that surpasses 
ours in quality and perfect mill work. We have 
one of the most complete and modern hardwood 
flooring plants in the country and twenty years’ 
supply of the finest Rock Maple in the state. 


Permit us to quote you prices 


Ward Brothers 


Manufacturers 


Third Avenue :: BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 














Foster - Latimer Lbr. Co. 


MELLEN, WIS. 





EVERYTHING IN 


HEMLOCK 





Our specialty quick shipments mixed caz, of 
Hemlock, Basswood and Hardwood Flooring. 























J. A. WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR yn 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Cable ) Address - aw.” BRISTOL, 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA.-TENN. 
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J. V. STIMSON, 


HUNTINGBURG, IND. 


J.V. STIMSON & CO. 


OWENSBORO, KY. 





If you don’t know us you ought to. 
It’s your loss. 


1 Ma 
All 

Kinds 
Hardwood 
Lumber. 
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White Oak Lumber & Piling 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. FIRST CLASS STOCK. 


LOW PRICES. 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





JANUARY 2, 1909. 
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The Fellow 
With The Stock 


he is not ashamed to show, 
has a big advantage in 
making a sale. That’s 
where we can help you on 


WEST VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel 
Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Columns,Newels, Balusters, Spindles and Brackets, 
Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of Hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. “yi'v2"" 











PILING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty 32 = 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


WHITE 
OAK 




















THAT WE CAN 


DO you KNO SHIP PROMPTLY 


200,000 feet 4-4 1st and 2nd White Oak 
300,000 feet 4-4 No. 1 Common White Oak 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 2 Common White Oak 
250,000 feet 4-4 Log Run 8’ & 10’ White Oak 


Write or Wire 


J, W. ROMINE LUMBER COMPANY, Parkersburg, W. Va. 




















Hidland Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Parkersiarg Wa, 


We have about 200 M. feet each 4-4. 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 high grade. dry SOUND 
WORMY CHESTNUT, Ask us for prices and we will do the rest, 























D. G. COURTNEY, 42-87" 


MANUFACTURER OF 


POPLAR AND OAK LUMBER, R. R. TIES, 
BILL STUFF, TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK. 














PARDEE & CURTIN LUMBER CO., 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 




















By DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 
“the lumberman poet.” 


IN FOREST LAN 


Second edition. ‘The humor and sentiment of 
the lumber industry, in verse. $1.25, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 








315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


MODERN ACHIEVEMENTS IN MECHANICAL APPLIANCES. 


NEW PLANER AND MATCHER. 

The Hermance Machine Company, of Williamsport, 
Pa., recently placed on the market its No. 8 double 
planer and matcher, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, to supply the demand for a double machine 
of equal merit to its popular companion machine, the 
No. 7 shingle planer and matcher. 

The No. 8 double planer and matcher planes up to 
24 inches wide and 8 inches thick and will joint or 


— ee Z 
NEW HERMANCE NO. 8 DOUBLE PLANER AND 
MATCHER 


match material up to 14 inches wide. The feed works 
are powerful and positive, there being four driven 
teed rolls of large diameter. The feed is always under 
controi and can be started or stopped instantly by a 
convenient feed lever. Unlike other machines, the 
feed works are driven from the cylinder, the feed thus 
varying to correspond to the speed as it slows down. 
All spindles are of large diameter with extra long 
bearings; the cutter heads are of the best forged steel 
and gears heavy and broad faced. The frame is cast 
in one solid piece, giving a substantial foundation for 
the working parts. The bed is securely gibbed to the 
outside of the frame, the gibbs being easily accessible 
for keeping the bed tightened to prevent clipping the 
ends of lumber. 

The cylinders being 4-slotted, knives for making 
moldings, baseboards, novelty siding, casing etc. can 
be fitted to the machine, and it can be changed quickly 
from a surfacer to a planer and matcher, or vice versa. 
This, together with the facility with which all adjust- 
ments can be made, its durable construction and per- 
fect finish of material make it a desirable machine for 
the small mill or general jobbing shop. 

Complete and interesting descriptive matter with 
ample illustrations will be furnished by the company on 
request. 


DESCRIPTION OF A WELL KNOWN DEVICE. 

The name ‘‘Gordon Hollow Blast Grate’’ is so fa- 
miliar to every one connected with the manufacture 
of lumber that those who have never seen the grate 
itself are perhaps curious to know more about it.. It 
is accordingly illustrated herewith as applied to a 
single furnace of the ordinary construction for the 
combustion of sawdust. 

G is a galvanized elbow leading from the blower to 
the blast regulating gate E; C, F, cast blast pipe com- 
posed of heavy flanged sections securely bolted together, 
with asbestos gaskets between; D, D are sections of 
boiler tubing fitting into patent nipples H on the pipe 
and corresponding nipples on the bottom of the blast 
bars; A, A, A are the blast bars themselves, and B, B, 
B and B are draft grate bars. The blast bars are 








hollow inside, and are provided with four or five 
““tuyeres,’’ or lids. In the cut, one of these tuyeres, 
marked J, has been removed from its seat. These 
tuyeres are about 7 inches in diameter and weigh ten 
pounds each. In the periphery of the tuyere is a series 
of notches, and through these notches the air escapes 
from the chamber of the bar into the furnace. 

The construction of the tuyere and its seat is unique. 
It is such that the top of the tuyere is always slightly 
below the top of the bar itself; that the tuyere can not 
“*eant’’ or become accidentally displaced; and that such 
sawdust, ashes ete. as may chance to enter the blast 
outlets are immediately expelled again, making the bar 
largely self cleaning. 

It will be evident at once that as the tuyeres ar 
held in place by gravity alone, in case it is desired to 
increase or decrease the size of the blast outlets tuyeres 
of a different description can be readily substituted. It 
is also an extremely simple operation to remove the 
tuyere for the purpose of freeing the outlets from 
rust and other obstructions. 

The Gordon hollow blast grate is the only ‘‘tuyere’’ 
grate made, this being one of the patented features 
that have made it such a phenomenal success. 

Another is the nipples that receive the vertical con 
necting tubes. These are of such design that all-around 
adjustable, airtight, ball-and-socket joints are secured 
at both ends of the tube. 

While, as stated above, the form of the tuyere and its 
seat is such that the bar is largely self cleaning, in 
the bottom of each bar, at the front end, there is a 
large Blowout. There is therefore no possible chance 
for the bar ever to fill up. 

The manner of operating the grate is obvious from 
the foregoing description of the apparatus. The air 
from the blower is forced into the cast pipe, ascends 
the vertical connecting tube, fills the chamber of the 
blast bars and escapes through the tuyere outlets into 
the furnace, fanning the fire and greatly accelerating 
combustion. The gate E is for the purpose of adapting 
the volume and pressure of the blast to the weather, 
the kind of fuel, its condition, the amount of steam 
required ete. 

That the grate is a success is evident from the fol- 
lowing extract from a testimonial: 

‘*We are using ordinary grates. Found it impos- 
sible to keep steam. Put in your grate. Could then 
burn sawdust and green slabs, using one less furnace, 
and keep steam ‘popping off.’ Would not run a mill 
without them.’’ 

Requests for further information should be addressed 
to the manufacturer, the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 
Company, Greenville, Mich. 





A NEW WRINKLE IN SAWMILLING. 


A new departure in the methods of manufacturing 
lumber has been originated by the Diamond Iron Works, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and as it has come in the regular 
line of business and from the use of improved devices 
manufactured by this ceneern, it might be termed an evo- 
lution instead of an invention. The origin of the whole 
matter is to be traced to the horizontal band resaw it 
manufactures, as this machine is so built and equipped 
that slabs and cants of any varying thickness can be fed 
through it simultaneously; and as the feed is extremely 
powerful and positive, any number of slabs of varying 
thickness up to the full width of the bed of the machine 
ean be sent through at one time without any chance of 
one piece stopping. This powerful feeding device is one 
of the special features of these resaws and is secured by 
making an endless traveling bed of the part of the resaw 
upon which the lumber rests, and in addition the press 
rolls are narrow and driven by power, besides being 
equipped with spurred chains and sprockets. The result 


ji ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE OPERATION OF THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE. 
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as outlined above. 

t through. 

\ band saw mill of the usual type, having a capacity of 

000 feet a day, costs for the complete equipment of 

ichinery alone anywhere from $14,000 to $20,000, ac- 

rding to conditions and the ideas of the purchaser. The 

ew on the sawing floor of such a mill comprises a num- 
her of high priced men—the sawyer, setter ete. Besides 
i.e original cost of the mechanical equipment the upkeep 
oi the outfit is considerable and the complication of ma- 
inery is such that a steady run is secured only at the 
st of night work—extra time for high priced men. 
The Diamond Iron Works is prepared to furnish a com- 
plete outfit of machinery which it claims will enable a 
crew on the mill floor of about eight men—all common 
juborers—to produce 40,000 feet daily, and do this work 
with a band saw cutting 4 inch kerf. The only stipula- 
tion is that the logs should run not over 24 inches in 
diameter. *The entire equipment of machinery for this 
plant would not cost over $6,500. The method employed 
is as follows: 

The logs are brought into the mill on the usual endless 
chain, and are sent right on through a splitter which 
splits the logs in two from end to end. This machine is 
so designed that a light slab only is taken off the very 
small logs. From the splitting saw the halves are thrown 
to the resaw and are passed through it until reduced to 
boards. A gang edger and trimmer completes the outfit 
and lumber of high grade is produced with great rapidity. 

Should logs run larger than 24 inches in diameter, the 
concern is prepared to furnish a twin band splitting rig 
which will handle logs of any size usually found in timber 
running largely to the small size mentioned. The use of 
this device would, of course, add somewhat to the original 
cost of the machinery, but not greatly. 

As ‘‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating,’’ it 
may be said here that the manufacturers of this machin- 
ery have a number of these plants running to the enthu- 
siastie satisfaction of the owners. This is really a new 
departure in the manufacture of lumber, and such plants 
will naturally come into use in the country of ‘‘second 
growth’’ timber, where the logs average so small that to 
manufacture them with the usual outfit of heavy machin- 
ery runs the cost for a thousand feet up to a prohibitive 
figure. Further details can be secured from the Dia- 
mond Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., or from its east- 
ern representative, George F. Willis, Box 144, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 36. 


Seasonable dullness has characterized the lumber 
trade during the last week: A few inquiries are com- 
ing in but most of these are for small quantities of 
lumber which were needed immediately to fill breaks 
in retailers’ stocks. The indications point to a general 
revival in the lumber trade in all lines immediately 
after January 1 and that both manufacturers and 
wholesalers will be kept busy. Country yards are buy- 
ing a little more freely than at any time this fall, as 
their inventories have shown stocks are much lower 
than usual for this season. In many cases they are not 
able to fill orders for building material until their 
stocks are replenished. Manufacturing 
expect to buy hardwood much more freely next month. 
Some of them who have been running with small forces 
a part time have announced that, beginning January 
1, they will put on additional men and operate on full 
time. Railroad inquiry has been light this week but 
is expected to be much heavier during January and 
February. Open weather throughout the middle west 
has made it possible to continue building operations 
much later than usual, resulting in a fair wagonload 
trade in Chieago and surrounding territory. This trade 
will continue as Jong as weather conditions permit. In 
Chicago there is every indication that building during 
the spring will be unusually large, as the architects 
are busy on plans for buildings to be begun as early as 
possible in spring. 


Any piece with one flat face can be 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
, Reported by George IF. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 26. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
Lg ET ee OC ee ere ee 28,007,000 7,384,000 
MIS csc ceueae Me wiaemeee «aa 21,686,000 7,770,000 
NE ntl pknwaseacinade oF ee rere re 
DOCG sc itcasienCere ane sealeale wn 386,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 26. 








Lumber. Shingles. 
DOOR capac eiebiakacamaeeata 2,009,299,000 552,608,000 
PUG, .cccag trl bbaktuae aaa nee een 2,469,966,000 514,048,000 
WME cc ce pcpeiehnasee. Sielheaan "38,560,000 
SOOM oa k:a, ase canara tinted 0 460,667,000. ..........- 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
RONG sca. uecioeie mae Ran niece 13,280,000 11,757,000 
BOUT «cw avemen dienes camseb ames 13,367,000 10,438,000 
ce Ee Ee gaitionese: Se 
oo re ae rrr 87,000 ..ccccccece 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 26. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
er eee eee eee 754,554,000 529,420,000 
NOT saw aeiis See idise Riwnw ae 973,420,000 491,184,000 
ERCPORND 8.ic6\0.0s 204550454650 eee eeitieks« 38,236,000 
i. nt, pee ne eh Ae Rana 218,866,000 ......+5+> 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
\\eek ended December 26........ __ 473,000 ...+..+00- 


Irom Jan. 1 to Dee. 26, 1908..... 


consumers © 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended December 29 were: 
CLASS- No. 
NE RN a 5.6.0 eh adres nae doe area ew a6 1 ¥ 5,120 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.............. ao 


5,000 and under ear 22 sf 
10,000 and under 25,000.............. 16 31,500 
25,000 and under IN abi ob aca en 1 137,500 
50,000 and under 100,000.............. 1 50,000 

People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., gas tank. .. 1 350,000 
Ifouse of Good Shepherd, addition........ 1 130,000 
Bn CT Ce Oe Ee ee nary tere 97 $ 1,148,750 
Average valuation for week.......... Fie 11,843 
Totals previous week..............+- 113 993,700 
Average valuation previous week...... ie 8,794 
Totals corresponding week 1907...... 53 342,650 
Average valuation corresponding week 
raat Bete eer ee ee 6,465 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 29, 1908........ 9,671 65,790,890 


Totals corresponding period 1907 





60,305,920 
Totals corresponding period 1906 64,430,157 
Totals corresponding period 1905 63,823,875 
Totals corresponding period 1904 49,632,045 
Totals corresponding period 1903 38,494,020 
Totals corresponding period 1902.....5,12 48,769,539 





Northern Pine. 


PDOPIPPOD DL 


Chicago. Upper grades of northern pine are very 
firm and during the last two weeks have shown an 
advancing tendency. Yard stocks here are fairly large 
but the dealers are unwilling to make any concessions 
on selects or better. Wide boards in some of the lower 
grades are also active and bring satisfactory prices. 
The box manufacturers are buying some lumber, but 
as a rule the volume of trade from large corporations 
is not up to the average for the season. The last lake 
shipments came in last week and whatever pine is 
received from now on will come in by rail. Most of 
the local yards have sufficient lumber on hand to keep 
them running until the opening of navigation in spring. 





Minneapolis, Minn. All of the manufacturers in 
this territory have been making advances in price, 
bringing most of their items fully up to the August 
lists or above, and it is commonly understood that new 
lists will be out for January 1 showing a number of 
advances. Trade is keeping up well, considering that 
this is inventory season, but buying orders are coming 
from dealers who anticipate paying a higher price in 
a short time. The strength of the fir market helps 
pine. Operations in the woods are on a larger scale 
than first expected, showing the confidence of manu- 
facturers in the coming season’s business. December 
and January shipments will both show heavy in- 
creases over the same months a year ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y. White pine dealers are probably 
better satisfied with their trade now than any of 
their competitors, for they mostly say that trade has 
not been retarded by the holiday season and that in- 
stead buyers are unusually active and are ordering 
stocks for immediate shipment. This, of course, is due 
to the prevailing opinion that there will be a sharp 
advance in prices early in the year. 


—_—eeee’ 


Pittsburg, Pa. Holiday quiet pervades the white 
pine trade in Pittsburg territory at present. Demand 
is light and sales are small. The price issue is not 
prominent, as the list has been well maintained 
throughout the last few months. Inquiries for the first 
weeks in the new year are of a character that give 
hope for a much improved condition then. 


oor 


Toledo, Ohio. White pine is the strongest it has 
been for a long time. Demand has been fair, and 
while prices have not advanced there is a decided 
tendency in that direction. The unusual activity in 
local building business is having an effect, and with 
the bright prospect of heavy spring trade and the lim- 
ited local supply, is responsible for the improvement. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The expected dullness in keeping 
with the holiday season is holding business at a low 
ebb, but the fondest expectations are for a nice im- 
provement during the early months of the new year. 
Little trading has been going on recently, yet prices 
are firm. Stocks on hand in Cleveland are of fair 
proportions. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Buying is confined largely to small 
lots. After the retail trade has been over their stock 
it may start to buy more freely. For the last two 
weeks there has been a general feeling that the price 
of spruce was less firm and buyers for this reason have 
held off. Spruce frames, 9-inch and under, have been 
quoted firm at $26 and a few weeks ago it was pre- 
dieted that the price would go still higher. For ten 
days past there have been reports of sales at $25 and 
it is also said that one of the largest mills will accept 
orders for future delivery at $24, but this is not con- 
firmed. Random has not held its firmness and prices 
are now quoted on a lower level. Sales of 2x10 and 
2x12 have been made at $24 to $25. Some mills have 
not yet been willing to accept the inside price. Last 
week was mentioned the large schedule for spruce 
planking that was in the market. This has been 
placed with a manufacturer with headquarters in the 
Boston market. The price paid is not given out. 
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The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding the 
largest stock of hardw.ods in the South with 
delivered quotations f. 0. b. your city. At the 
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the Nashville yards. The ability to get cars isa 
positive guarantee of prompt shipment of large 
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John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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PINE. YELLOW PINE 
MAMOGANY, MARDWOODS.TIES ECAR STOCK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE " 


CHICAGO 








John O’Brien Land & Lumber Co. 
Pine and Hardwoods 


115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Telephone, Harrison 1120 


Hardwood Mills Lumber Company 
WHOLESALERS OF 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS sovuTHERN 


1120 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








W.A. Messer Lumber Co. 


Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 








LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
C. L. CROSS, carexeor rrr: 


Sales Agent, Loulsiana Red Cypress Co. 


’Phone Harrison 810. 











W. L. SERRELL 
Pacific Coast Lumber 


1646 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 








J.L. Lane & Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK »° YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 


C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








We are in the Market 


for CHICAGO 


Log Run | tum 


LUMBER 
Popl ar COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 
Send us your list with prices. 


° CHICAGO. 


























TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
Rend fer illustrated booklet AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicage 





Pittsburg, Pa. All spruce mills are active and are 
running steadily with a good block of orders on their 
books. The majority of the mills are, however, off par- 
tially for the holiday week, but under short forces are 
making the most of their time. Spruce in the east is in 
strong demand and is stiffer than for a long time. The 
new list is being well maintained. 


White Cedar. 
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Chicago. Poles of all sizes have been quiet. Inquiries 
from the telegraph and telephone companies report con- 
siderable improvement in demand and better prices are 
looked for. The telegraph companies have kept out of 
the market for over a year. Their stocks are said to 
be practically exhausted. The traction and telephone 
companies as yet are buying very few poles and are 
not expected to take up much new construction work 
until spring. Posts are quiet, but as the supply is light 
prices are unchanged. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Post demand continues to come 
at a fair rate considering the time of year. As retail 
yards wind up their inventories they are taking a few 
posts for their spring trade, anticipating that the more 
lively demand later on will cause prices to advance. 
Other lines of white cedar products are dull and inter- 
est is mainly confined to work in the woods, where 
conditions are first class. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Manufacturers are expected to come into 
the market for supplies freely in January and Feb- 
ruary. Many of them have announced that they will 
resume operations on full time early in January. Rail- 
road inquiry for hardwood is improving and, judging 
from inquiries sent out by a number of large systems, 
a continued betterment can be looked for in this class 
of business. 

Quartered oak, both red and white, holds its strong 
position and no concessions are being made on any 
grade. Plain sawed white and red oak is in demand by 
the furniture and finish manufacturers; prices are 
being shaded to some extent. 

Hard maple is quiet, as most of the flooring manu- 
facturers have put in their stocks for the winter and 
are doing little buying. Some inquiry for maple is 
reported from the furniture men. 

Cherry is firmly held at practically list quotations. 
The implement manufacturers are expected to absorb 
practically the entire stocks on hand here as soon as 
they begin running full time, and as a result dealers 
are not disposed to let go of their stocks at a sacrifice. 

Cottonwoad is fairly active, especially in the lower 
grades, which are in strong demand for box manu- 
facture. 

Hickory and ash are showing more activity as the 
vehicle and implement manufacturers resume operation. 
As yet most of the demand is coming from the jobbers, 
but the large manufacturers have out inquiries and are 
expected to buy freely within a month or two. 

Chestnut is dull and is being held by dealers in 
anticipation of better prices later. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The increased use of birch by 
factories of the northwest has put that wood on a 
firm basis, and an advance has been scored in its 
price, bringing firsts and seconds up to $30 with some 
concerns holding for even a higher price. The furni- 
ture factories and railroads are not in the market 
much at this time, and the situation is quiet, but with 
strength denoted in all lines. 


OOO 


St. Louis, Mo. The outlook for the hardwood trade 
is looking bright, and the demand has already begun 
to show a steady increase, and while meeting with 
an expected decrease during the holiday season, much 
to the gratification of the producers and shippers, has 
not shown the falling off anticipated, so that there is 
a strong and buoyant feeling among the dealers in 
this city, and some of them report that there has been 
a marked improvement since Christmas, showing that 
there is a tendency among the consumers to get under 
cover before the expected advance in prices comes. 
This being entirely unexpected, naturally makes a 
strong bullish tendency in the general hardwood mar- 
kets and most of the large handlers of this class of 
woods feel that the coming year will bring with it a 
large, healthy and steadily increasing demand for all 
classes of hardwoods. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is quiet, as a result of 
the holidays, but some firms say that fair sized orders 
are being recefved by mail calling for shipment early 
in January. The general disposition is to look for 
better conditions after the turn of the new year and 
hardwood interests are making their plans accord- 
ingly. Very little improvement is shown in export 
conditions, but some exporters say more orders are 
being booked, though, as a general rule, foreign buy- 
ers are unwilling to pay as good prices as those ob- 
tained in this country. The demand for quarter sawn 
and plain oak in the higher grades is satisfactory, 
and there is a slight tendency toward improvement 
in common. No difficulty is experienced in disposing 
of poplar. Ash is still somewhat disappointing and 


the movement of cypress is hardly as large as ax 
pected. Some red gum is being exported and x 
moderate movement is noted in first and second red 
and clear sap in domestic circles. The lower grades 
are in but moderate request and prices are not up to 
holders’ views. Cottonwood is without special change. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The report from hardwood lumber 
men has steadily been of late that the trade was pick. 
ing up and doing as well during this holiday anc 
inventory season as could be expected. They all find 
stocks short, especially oak, birch and chestnut and 
do not look for anything at all plenty if the demand 
goes on as it promises to now. The big advance in th 
price of logs south and the small amount of logs at 
the mills will keep everything pretty short for a tim 
at least. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for hardwood lumber has no! 
been large this week. Hardwood dealers have felt the 
quiet business due to the end of the year as much as 
dealers in soft woods have. There has been little buy- 
ing for more than actual needs. Dealers report making 
sales at times to buyers who at the time of the sale 
stated they did not really need the stock. A few days 
later the dealers received requests for prompt ship- 
ment, indicating stocks in the hands of consumers are 
not large. Quartered oak is fully as firm as it has 
been, and dealers continue to predict a higher market 
as soon as general business improves. Plain oak is 
held with a little more firmness. Brown ash is in 
demand and firm. Maple flooring is also well held. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood men have settled 
down to the enjoyment of the holidays without troub- 
ling themselves for the present over markets and 
orders. They realize that few orders are to be worked 
up at this time, and they are content to go along 
until after the beginning of the new year, when 
consumers once begin to buy. Some additions have 
been made of late to the stocks held by the dealers 
here, but the situation otherwise is unchanged. Manu- 
facturers are firm in their demands, feeling that the 
near future will bring a marked revival in activity, 
while the dealers are, of course, forced by the amounts 
which they must pay to keep lumber at the advanced 
figures. The export trade continues to present a 
favorable aspect, and the shippers are greatly en- 
couraged. They incline to the view that if consign- 
ing can be stopped for a while longer the market will 
be put back upon a remunerative basis. For the pres- 
ent, the foreign buyers hesitate to pay the figures 
demanded by the exporters. As a result the placing of 
orders is restricted, but a steady advance toward a 
brisker movement is being made. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is only a fair demand for hard- 
woods at this time with a good lead in white oak and 
common grades of oak. Poplar is in fair demand and 
sufficient movement is being maintained to keep the 
prices in a fairly firm position. The inquiries for stock 
after the new year have been quite large. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The hardwood situation is nat- 
urally a little easy during the holiday season. The 
furniture factories and other hardwood consuming in- 
dustries of this and surrounding sections have been 
a little more active of late, in consequence of which 
there has been increased buying. The stocks at the 
stumpage are below normal, but instead of precipitous 
measures to force matters, a strict conservatism is 
maintained. It is predicted there will be a march 
forward in hardwood values in January, but with no 
fear of a dizzy jump, as in the soft woods. 

Toledo, Ohio. Local demand is a trifle low, being 
largely confined to factory consumption, but this is 
regarded as temporary. Inquiries are numerous and it 
is evident that a good volume of trade will develop 
soon. Prices have been maintained despite the in- 
activity of the market, showing that there is plenty 
of confidence in the future. 

——eeerr 

Columbus, Ohio. The market continues strong, but 
values have made no material gain during the last 
week. Dealers expect a general advance soon and say 
that the wise buyer will come into the market as soon 
as possible. Certain grades of oak and poplar are de- 
cidedly strong and show an upward tendency. Wide 
poplar is almost a luxury and difficult to obtain at any 
price. Chestnut is in good demand and values are firm. 
It is figured that buyers will soon be in the market for 
the hardwoods to be in good position for building 
operations when spring opens. Supplies of dry stocks 
continue light, and that is one of the best arguments 
for higher prices. 





Cleveland, Ohio. While indications are for a better 
business in most lines soon there is little doing ex- 
cept in a few staple lines. Oak is moving fairly well, 
but prices are none too firm, especially in the common 
grades. The cabinet woods are especially dull. 


Hickory and Ash. 








Buffalo, N. ¥. White ash is one of the few hard- 
woods that is in good supply, as the demand for it has 
not been great of late, though dealers call it a good 
wood to have on hand. Black ash is a better seller, 
but is so scarce that only a few dealers keep a stock 
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of t. The effort to pick up a stock of hickory is kept 
up by dealers who understand the business, but it is 
pieve-ear lots always both ways and goes slow. 





yittsburg, Pa. Ash and hickory maintain their 
ste.dy position with a good demand compared with 
the supply, and prices holding firm. Sales of the 
available supply are steady, but without special 


Walnut. 


Chicago. With the exception of heavy buying by 
the veneer factories there has been but little business 
in walnut during the last two weeks. Prices are sta- 
tionary. 











Hemlock. 





Chicago. Yard trade in almost all kinds of hemlock 
building material has been fairly active this week. 
Prices remain unsatisfactory. Country yards have let 
their stocks of hemlock lumber run down badly and 
the taking of inventories demonstrate the necessity of 
placing orders immediately. Piece stuff and some of 
the better grades of boards show a slight improvement 
in prices; the situation is not encouraging at present. 
All the low grades are dull. 

Boston, Mass. There has been but little demand for 
hemlock boards and it is not expected that the call 
will show much of any increase until the spring busi- 
ness opens. Holders are not anxious sellers if by tak- 
ing orders it means a further marking down of 
prices. The general feeling is that this class of stock 
will command better prices later as offerings are not 
as large as they usually are at this time of the year. 

Pittsburg, Pa. There is still an active demand for 
hemlock, leaning strongly to the box board stocks, and 
with a fair sprinkling of timbers and bill stuff. The 
price list has remained firm and full list is being de- 
manded in the east. The outlook for the new year is 
of the best and dealers are holding firmly to their reso- 
lution to decline new business beyond April. The same 
condition exists in the iron and steel trade and seems 
to be the basis for all transactions at this time. 

eee 

Toledo, Ohio. It is reported that stocks are becom- 
ing badly broken. The demand is very strong, and it 
is said that higher quotations are being made in some 
quarters. Dimension stuff is scarce and, despite the 
heavy water receipts shortly before the lake business 
closed, there is no oversupply. On the contrary, stocks 
are low and the present volume of business undoubtedly 
will be materially increased in a short time. Substan- 
tial advances expected before spring. 


—_—o~ 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Wagonbox boards and other upper grades 
of poplar are selling better than for some time and 
prices show an advancing tendency. Dealers are re- 
fusing to accept orders for future delivery. Large 
corporations have out inquiry for a number of large 
lots and as the supplies are not large the situation is 
extremely satisfactory to holders of poplar. 





Baltimore, Md. The manufacturers of poplar are 
hopeful over the outlook. They are preparing to take 
care of a much larger volume of business, and under 
the influence of this belief prices have held up re- 
markably well. The manufacturers are not now de- 
pendent upon a foreign demand to dispose of their 
Stocks. As a rule they can get more remunerative 
prices at home, and the pressure upon the foreign mar- 
ket hus eased off very much as a consequence. The 
big consumers bought with considerable freedom until 
the effeet of the holidays began to make itself felt. 
Now there will be little doing until the work inci- 
denta! to the close of the year is out of the way. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


_ Chicago. All the better grades of fir are showing 
incressed activity and command better prices than for 
Severs! months. The number of transit cars is in- 
creasing steadily and with the active demand both 
from the railroads and from country yards a lively 
trade is expected from now on. Manufacturing con- 
cerns, especially tank men, are placing orders for de- 
livery next year. Dealers are making but few con- 
tracts of this kind as they believe prices will be higher 
before spring. The lower grades are quiet but little 
(lemnd for heavy timbers is reported. 
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Seattle, Wash. Each week shows a steady increased 
demand for lumber for all purposes from the east, 
an the market on the Coast at the present time shows 
4 loalthy tone. With the opening of the new year 
the demand is expected to show a much improved 
myctus. Reports of wholesalers in Seattle are to the 
effet that most of the mills in Washington have all 
the orders on their books that they will take, and will 


not accept any new business for delivery thirty or 
sixty days ahead. Many of the mills in this state are 
closed down for winter repairs, but expect to resume 
operations shortly after the first of the year. On the 
whole the lumber outlook is encouraging. 





Tacoma, Wash. The fir manufacturers are generally 
optimistic and this feeling pervading the trade is 
having its effect in strengthening the market. The 
rail trade demand is brisk with prices advancing, fir 
logs due to go up again soon, and the outlook bright. 
Car material is active with siding scarce. Common 
timbers are moving fair and on a basis of about $9 
for 12 by 12, with more for prompt shipments. Com- 
mon dimension is in fairly good demand and there is 
an active eastern call for clears. The cargo market 
continues healthy, and the local trade is brisk with 
prices looking up. Many of the saw mills will shut- 
down for a week or ten days, as usual during the holi- 
days, and the output will thus be reduced, a small 
strengthening factor. Cars are plentiful. Already 
considerable Tacoma lumber is moving via the Great 
Northern, which has recently extended its line to 
Tacoma. 

Portland, Ore. The lumber business is satisfactory 
from every point of view and the outlook is reported 
encouraging. A material improvement in prices is 
anticipated with the approach of spring. Local busi- 
ness is good for this time of year. California is buying 
liberally and rail orders are as good as could be ex- 
pected. The foreign demand is increasing. Shingles 
are still selling low. Logs are firm at ruling quota- 
tions, red fir being quoted at about $7 and yellow fir 
at $10 as the top. The tie market is fair, the value 
being about $9. 

Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers here who handle fir lum- 
ber say that conditions at the mills are much more 
satisfactory than they were a while back. The demand 
is heavier and the mills are well supplied with orders 
for the time being. The market has shown an ad- 
vancing tendency for some weeks and has recently 
advanced strongly on several items, including finished 
and vertical grain flooring. The demand in the Kan- 
sas City territory for fir and other coast woods has 
been disappointing during the present year, due to 
keen competition from the south and unsettled freight 
rate conditions, but the prospects for trade next year 
are quite encouraging and the wholesalers here are 
looking for a nice volume of business during the 
coming spring season. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The Washington fir trade is in much 
better shape than it was earlier in the season, as the 
demand is better and the difficulty in getting ship- 
ments has been reduced to a minimum. Dealers ac- 
quainted with that trade are sure that it can be re- 
sumed full force in a short time, in spite of the serious 
interruption that took place early in the year. ‘Spruce 
also sells and ought to be a good competitor of south- 
ern pine soon. 


California Pines and Redwood. 








Buffalo, N. Y. White pine dealers especially have 


“had their eye on California pine of late and some of 


them are considering ways and means of getting this 
wood into this market to fill out on some of their 
scant grades, but inquiry shows that even western 
stocks are not heavy. Redwood is doing much better 
and dealers are prepared for an advance after the 
first of the year. 


Mahogany and Spanish Cedar. 


Chicago. A number of additional shipments of 
African and Central American mahogany have been 
received this week and others are on the way. All 
manufacturers seem to be stocking up with logs to an 
unusual extent in anticipation of a good business dur- 
ing the spring and summer. Demand from the furni- 
ture and finish manufacturers is steady for all the bet- 
ter grades of mahogany both veneer and lumber. A 
number of large sales have been made during Decem- 
ber. Spanish cedar is very scarce and redwood is be- 
ing used to a considerable extent in its place in the 
manufacture of cigar boxes. 











Southern Pine. 





Chicago. A considerable improvement in the buying 
of all kinds of yellow pine yard stuff has shown itself 
during the last two weeks. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers are confident that within a month there will be 
a steady trade fully up to the average for the early 
spring season. Most of the mills in the south closed 
down for ten days to two weeks and comparatively 
little lumber is being shipped. Some items, both in 
boards, better grade small timbers and edge grain floor- 
ing seem to be scarce at mill points and dealers are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in securing accept- 
ance of orders for mixed carloads. With these excep- 
tions there has been little or no change in the condi- 
tions which have prevailed during December. Box 
manufacturers are buying considerable low grade lum- 
ber at low prices. 
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yc renneo BELTING 
TANNED 
— The 11th of a series of ads 


iliustrating Belt Making. 





“Glassing’’ which gives the finished beiting a nice, glossy 
apvearance. This is the last operation before cutting the 
leather into belting strips. 

For other steps watch this space or send for FREE book- 
let—*Glimpses of Modern Belt Making.” 


GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers. 11 WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Do you know how the Heppes Company 
of Chicago is building up a big roofing busi- 
ness for Lumber Dealers? ‘They will do the 
same for you. Write at once for Heppes 
Great Trade-Building Plan. The makers of 
‘he famous Heppes No-Tar Roofing are 
working shoulder to shoulder with live agents 
all over the country with the result that these 
dealers are finding Heppes No-Tar the quick- 
est mover, and the most profitable line they 
ever took on. Lumber dealers are making it 
pay big. 


Heppes No Tar 


Roofing 


is the best and most popular roofing ever 
offered to builders and owners. It is being 
used on every kind of structure— homes, 
churches, stores, warehouses, factories, mills, 
tanks, steeples, barns, dairies, poultry houses 
—anything, old or new, that needs a roof or 
siding. There’s a weight for every purpose. 
Heppes No-Tar can be laid over an old shingle 
roof. Insurance Companies make a reduction 
of 25 cents from the basis rate in favor of 


buildings covered with Heppes No-Tar. 

Old buildings everywhere are being roofed 
with Heppes No-Tar. Owners are learning how 
much it adds to the life of the building, as well 
as value and looks, and people are specifying 
Heppes No-Tar for new buildings to an extent 
never before known in the roofing trade. 

Now is the time for the up-to-date dealer to 
get into the work and reap a harvest. You will 
find the business almost waiting for you to go and 
get it. Look around your own community. See 
how many buildings there are to roof if some one 
should only speak to the owners about Heppes 
No-Tar. One roof will bring other orders. 


We Will Send 
Business to You 


Write us today—at once—now. Let us gointo 
this matter with you. Let us show you how we 
will turn our big advertising campaign into profit 
for you—right in your own trade territory. We 
spend our money—thousands of dollars—to put 
Heppes No-Tar up to the prospective buyer. We 
convince him. Then we turn him overto you and 
give you the benefit of the sale. We dothisina 
number of ways. We have the best co-operative 
sales plan ever worked out for sending busi- 
ness to the local dealer. We keep in closest per- 
sonal touch with the Agents of Heppes No-Tar 
everywhere. It means dollars to have a big, suc- 
cessful manufacturing concern with all its 
powerful selling organization right at your 
elbow. 


Quick Shipment 2 
From Any Points 


You not only make quick sales, but you 
make quick deliveries of No-Tar. We can 
supply dealers at any point of the United 
states in the briefest possible time from 
the big stock we always have on hand at 
our warehouses in Philadelphia, Memphis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, and at our face 
tory, with the railroads right at its doors, 
in Chicago Address— 


TheHeppes Company 
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St. Louis, Mo. The activity in the yellow pine 
situation is a little more marked than was anticipated 
by anyone at this particular season. There had been 
a general expectation of a buying movement right 
after the first of the year, but no one anticipated any 
particular activity at this particular time. Never- 
theless, there is a little buying being done at this 
time, and inquiries are more plentiful than they have 
been for a season, indicating that a very heavy move- 
ment may be expected immediately after the stock 
taking period. 

Inquiry on all sides develops the fact that nothing 
but the best feeling prevails amongst the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. They are looking forward 
with happy anticipations to a return to satisfactory 
business conditions, nor is this feeling on their part 
without good foundation. Business is showing marked 
improvement in every line. Large orders have been 
placed recently on more than one occasion for ears 
to be built, and in consequence, considerable buying 
has been done in the way of lumber for car material. 
A little tonnage has been placed in the iron and steel 
market for this commodity to enter into the compo- 
sition of these cars. All of this has _ brought 
about more activity at the industrial end of the busi- 
ness. It is only fair to presume that immediately after 
the first of the year there will be a general resumption 
in all industrial enterprises, which means that there 
will be a return to normal business conditions, such 
as were experienced in the year 1906 and the early 
part of 1907. At least, it is only a slight stretch of 
the imagination to see these conditions actually in 
effect. The holiday spirit is manifest on every side, 
and conditions indicate that the new year will be 
ushered in amidst a commercial gladsome gladness 
that will presage good things for the year to come. 

—_—eeeererereor 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for yellow pine with 
Kansas City manufacturers and wholesalers is better 
than a week ago, justifying the prediction that before 
the end of the year some of the leaders would begin 
to buy for their future needs and would place liberal 
orders. A number of large orders have been placed 
within the last few days, and the buyers have been 
forced to divide the business with a number of mills 
owing to broken mill stocks. An active inquiry for 
yard stock at this time is noticed, and there is every 
reason to believe that the demand for same will be 
strong next month. Conditions are such as to justify 
early buying, as mill stocks are broken, which will re- 
sult in slow shipments, while prices instead of declin- 
ing, are showing an upward tendency strong enough to 
be noticeable, with every indication of higher prices 
within thirty days. The demand for railroad material 
and ear stock has shown marked improvement within 
the last few weeks and there is enough inquiry for 
factory lumber to justify the conclusion that factories 
will place liberal orders soon. The production at this 
time is heavy, as the manufacturers are trying to even 
up their stocks and improve their assortment in antici- 
pation of a heavy volume of mixed order business in 
the near future. 





New Orleans, La. What might be called a grati- 
fying feature of the week has been the curtailment 
of production during the holidays. The great major- 
ity of the mills were ‘‘down’’ last week, and a con- 
siderable percentage will probably not resume until 
after January 1, using the idle moments to overhaul 
the machinery and make needed repairs. There is 
not as much of this work to do as usual, for many 
plants were put into shape during the summer shut- 
downs and need little tinkering. Demand is of about 
the usual holiday proportions and quotations for the 
scarcer items of list are called firm. Reports of con- 
cessions to foree sales of stock items which do not 
command a ready market just now are still occasion- 
ally heard, but at that the price is probably better 
supported this month than for some time. 

—oeeer 

Boston, Mass. There is considerable firmness to the 
market for southern pine. Manufacturers have large 
orders and are not anxious to book up new business 
unless they can get their full asking price. Railroads 
have been placing large orders of late. Mills have not 
been running to their full production this week, al- 
though it is expected they will be back on full time in 
a few days. Yards in this section are carrying fair 
sized stocks and in a few cases they are bringing in 
large lots so as to be ready for the spring business 
when it comes. 

Baltimore, Md. The state of the Georgia pine trade 
reflects the general. conditions with a fair degree of 
accuracy. No efforts have been made in the last week 
to push business. The home demand leaves something 
to be desired, and reports as a rule still represent the 
city trade as featureless, but out of town a marked 
acceleration in the movement has taken place, and 
there is every indication that it will continue. The 
range of prices keeps up, the market showing decided 
firmness, and there is a disposition among dealers to 
make arrangements for large supplies against future 
needs. The prices at which such stocks can be ob- 
tained, though materially higher than they were last 
summer, render purchasing for future demand ad- 
vantageous. 

Pittsburg, Pa. While yellow pine demand has been 
more quiet during the last week and will continue to be 
during the last week of 1908, there is much business 
moving. Old orders are being filled and books are 
being cleaned up so that the new year will be compara- 


— 


tively free of hangovers. The prices have remain, 
firm with common board stock still strong, but not ‘aie 
pected to hold any abnormally high place when +} 
trade gets to normal shape again. 
BABOON 

Cleveland, Ohio. While the reports are that sto, 
in the south are badly broken and orders more 
less hard to place sales are poor and the indieati, 
none too good for improvement in the near futy 
Prices, however, in all lines are stationary and 
clined to stiffen slightly. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of North Carolina pine 
from and through the port of Norfolk for the Ins; 
week have been only in proportion to the amount of 
stock on hand; in other words, shipments have been 
light, much lighter than consignees would like to haye 
seen them, for, as the season advances, a tieup on 
account of ice at the head of navigation on the Po- 
tomae river, upper Chesapeake bay and Philadelphia 
is liable to occur on extremely short notice. There 
has been an extra effort made by manufacturers and 
shippers to get all ‘available stock moved before a 
tieup prevents further shipments. Car trade, however, 
continues to take a large proportion of available 
supplies and the mills continue to resort to sorting 
down direct from the dry kilns in order to expedite 
matters. A small percent of output, comparatively, is 
going into pile and there has been practically no 
gains made at the mills or shipping points. Prices 
are extremely firm and a general advance is not un- 
looked for by the trade, but evidently is expected. 
Roofers claim first place for strength in price as the 
demand continues considerably in excess, not only 
in visible supply but for delivery reaching ahead at 
least sixty days. 74-inch are quoted in this market 
at $17.50 f. o. b. ears. All lines of box continue firm, 
most of the reliable sources having good blocks of 
orders in hand. 4/4 box edge is quoted at $14.50; 6- 
inch box strips, $15.50; 8-inch, $16; 10-inch, $16.50; 
12-inch, $17.50. Box bark strips are easier and quoted 
at $10. Red heart and mill eulls continue firm with 
advancing tendencies. Lath are moving freely, but 
are in limited supply and are held at $2.65 a thousand. 
Charters are easy at about $2.75 to New York and 
Sound ports and $3.25 to $3.50 to Boston, one-fifth off 
for dressed lumber. 





———eeeeer 

Baltimore, Md. Prices are well maintained, and the 
inquiry the last week has been about as active as could 
well be anticipated. The stocks coming into the mar- 
ket, owing to the holidays, undergo a considerahle 
dimunition about this time, so that the decline in 
the distribution fails to exert a depressing effect. 
The outlook is regarded as very encouraging, and 
North Carolina pine men generally will enter upon 
the new year in a hopeful and even optimistic frame 
of mind. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Here and there a dealer in yellow 
pine is found who says that the golden opportunities 
of this wood will be ruined by any further advance, 
but these are fast disappearing. Trade seems to have 
slacked off a little now and dealers have a chance to 
think about the future and the only thing that appears 
to worry now is whether the mills will be able to 
supply the demand. Prices apparently are a minor 
consideration. 

eee 

Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is firm and there is talk of a further advance. Manu- 
facturers are well filled up with good orders and are 
behind with deliveries. Buyers in this section have 
much lumber due them on orders placed two and three 
months ago at prices under today’s market. Roofers 
and partitions are well held. The demand for the 
former continues good. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Though there is a general slowing 
up in the lumber situation North Carolina pine has 
continued fairly active during the last week. The 
farseeing and experienced lumberman has placed orders 
for what he is satisfied will be his requirements in the 
spring, but there are others who are under the im- 
pression that stocks will increase in first hands during 
the winter months, with the result of a proportionate 
fall in prices when spring trading opens, and so have 
desisted from buying to any extent. This view of the 
situation is not indorsed, however, by the general trade. 
Price lists of North Carolina pine and the other soft 
woods have been called in during the last ten days, 
with instructions that no orders be taken at old rates, 
as an advance in values is due after January 1. _ The 
North Carolina pine handlers are reasonably safe 1 
their prediction of a prosperous year for the wood be- 
ginning with the early spring, providing the advance 
in prices is gradual and in conformity with the 
demand. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La—The market has marked time 
ihe past week, showing no significant change of form 
either way. Little effort has been made to push 





sales during the holidays and the business handled has 
consisted principally of mail orders, varied now ani 
then by the visits of shrewd wholesalers who come 
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to New Orleans to get a line on mill stocks and usu- 

all. buy against the predicted advance. The principal 

movement is of shop and better. Car supply is ample 

for present needs and orders are shipped out promptly. 
—_——eeee 

Chicago. Selects and tank stock are about the only 
cypress items in demand this week. Lower grades are 
dull. Demand from tank and washing machine facto- 
ries constitutes practically all the business which the 
cypress men are doing at the present time. A better 
call from country yards is looked for early in the year. 

St. Louis, Mo. The market shows a general improve- 
ment generally, and while there is not any spasmodic 
tendency, a fair amount of orders are being received, 
with a tendency to a steady increase in the demands 
for all lines. One of the most encouraging signs of 
the market is the buying of the retail yards, which 
have been for a considerable time practically out of 
the market, but are now buying freely, so that there 
is every indication of a steady improvement after 
the holidays. 

Up to the present time there has not been any spe- 
cial demand, but a general tendency to stock up and 
fill in all lines on which there is a shortage, so as to 
be ready for the general trade, which is anticipated 
shortly after the first of the year. 

_—eoeee 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for cypress yard 
stock is reported about normal for December in the 
Kansas City territory and the cypress representatives 
here see nothing discouraging in the outlook. Mill 
stocks are light and not in good assortment and the 
manufacturers are not disposed to force trade by mak- 
ing cut prices. As a matter of fact the Louisiana 
cypress market is in about as firm a condition as any- 
thing in the way of lumber at the present time, and 
the manufacturers are talking of making another 
advance to take effect early in the new year. The out- 
look for trade in the southwest is entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is a very fair inquiry at this time and 
it is expected that a good many of the dealers will 
place good orders for their spring trade during the 
coming month. The factory trade is coming around to 
its normal condition and buyers are placing orders for 
larger amounts than for some time, and taking it all 
in all the prospects are good for a brisk general de- 
mand from now on. 





Boston, Mass. Buyers in this market are interested 
in the better grade of cypress only, and for these ask- 
ing prices can be obtained. The call for 1-inch, ones 
and twos is not large at $49, but it is reported sales 
have been made $1 less. Shop is being offered at 
marked concessions from list prices. 





Baltimore, Md. Though cypress shares with other 
woods in the quiet of the present time, it shows no 
indications of losing any of the ground it has gained 
in the last two months. The millmen, as well as the 
dealers, are very hopeful of a good business next 
year, and not a few of the latter have made large 
purchases in anticipation of an upward movement, 
which seems wellnigh certain. Values have risen al- 
ready and the advances are being fully maintained. 
The manufacturers show no disposition to make con- 
cessions, feeling evidently, that stocks will bring the 
prices asked. The holdings in the hands of the local 
dealers are still rather moderate, most of them having 
apparently decided to wait until the need of the 
additional supplies became more imminent. The 
prospects, however, are generally encouraging and 
there is every reason to believe that the new year 
will be productive of excellent results. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Shingle trade has been fairly active this 
week so far as red cedars are concerned. Country 
yards are evidently endeavoring to lay in a supply of 
red cedars before the 25-cent advance comes into effect 
early in January. Quotations f. 0. b. Chicago are $2.75 
to $3 for extras and $2.50 for standards. On white 
cedars quotations are unchanged. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Most of the dealers here are 
entirely out of the market as to shingles for Coast 
shipment. They are turning down many orders, and 
the few who still take business are getting a good 
tun. They are holding stars at $2.58 on the 55-cent 
rate. and on account of the scarcity and the shutting 
down of mills an advance is expected. Even storage 
stocks here have a smaller percentage of stars than 


usual. Glears are not so scarce or so strong, and 
current quotations are at $2.99. 
Oe a i a 
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ittle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are firmer on 
the Paeifie coast and prices stiffening. The mills 
thr .ghout the state are closing down, some for the 
hol.iays, and others for a longer period. The demand 
is --nsidered fairly good considering the fact that this 
of the year buying for eastern consumption 1s 
na rally quiet, due to unfavorable weather conditions. 
very good shipments of lath have been made 
co.siwise during the last few weeks, the California 
moket showing more life and activity than heretofore. 
_—e—eeeeeeaen" 
‘acoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue. about 
same as last week with a fair amount of orders re- 


ported coming in, considering the present volume of 
the output. What shingle mills are still running will 
be idle all or part of holiday week, thus further re- 
ducing the supply. It is generally expected prices 
will climb a point or two soon after the first of the 
year. 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand for red cedar 
shingles is more active than noted in this market for 
some time. Dealers are beginning to replenish their 
stocks and find that prices are on a firmer basis than a 
few weeks ago. The advance has been fully 10 cents 
a thousand on both stars and clears, and the market 
is liable to remain firm for several weeks at least. The 
supply of transit cars has been greatly reduced during 
the month, as shipments from the Coast have been 
limited, and instead of a surplus there is a growing 
searcity of transits, and they will likely continue 
scarce for the next two or three weeks. The shingle 
people here are anticipating an active demand next 
month and are holding what shingles they have for 
firm prices. 





New Orleans, La. Prices have remained stationary. 
Demand is called quiet. In cypress, both shingles and 
lath are in ‘salable stock, the supply of lower grade 
shingles being rather small and likely to be quickly 
exhausted by any marked gain of demand. In lath 
and the upper grade shingles, notably bests and 
primes, very good, though not by any means un- 
wieldy, stocks are in hand. 


——eeaaea 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in red cedar shingles are 
showing their confidence in the future of the trade by 
the number of all-rail shipménts they are bringing into 
this market to carry them through the winter, notwith- 
standing the recent advance in price. One large dealer 
says that he is still doing considerable business in 
white cedars, but most dealers fail to so report. 

Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is not large 
and prices are easier than they have been. Offerings 
are of fair size and buyers do not care to take on large 
stocks at this time of the year. Yards as a rule have 
stocks of good size. Cedar extras are quoted at $3.95 
to $4. The call for lath is not large and lower prices 
have been quoted. Buyers are not anxious to take 
on large stocks at present. For 15-inch prices range 
from $4 to $4.15 and 114-inch at $3.25 to $3.40. 





Columbus, Ohio. Lath attracted but little attention 
during the last week, but prices for shingles were de- 
cidedly firm and are expected to go higher in the near 
future. Demand for shingles from out of town points 
is fair, but local trade is quiet. The strength of the 
shingle market is attributed to the closing down of the 
mills on December 19. Stocks of both shingles and lath 
are adequate and dealers are able to supply all orders 
on short notice. 





Cooperage. 


Oe 





Chicago. The market is unusually dull for all kinds 
of cooperage stock. Both barrel and tierce staves are 
being offered at reduced prices and considerable diffi- 


_ culty is being experienced in getting any orders what- 


ever. Prevailing quotations are about as follows: 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

MOK Mic accccovssescioes<s scenevecness $10.00 
, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

M, twelve months’ contract........ 10.75 to $11.00 
No. 1, 2814-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 


No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves.......... 9.75 
No. 1, 28%-inch beech or birch staves, net 


Market 
Nominal 6.00 


IMS, POP BEb. wo cccccccccccssseseseeces 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

ORR 050 5 5 08's 655.05 0 28's C8 eo 5 400% 8 
No. 1, 2814-inch gum staves, nominal..... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M.. 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 6.50 Dull 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 7.75 to 8.25 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.... 5 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ 


6% to 07 


No demand 

No demand 

8.50to 9.00 
aa 


Vo 
5.00 No call 
None wanted 


Hickory hoop poles, per M.............. No sale 

Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-ineh..... .30 to 40 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to 50 
Ten-round hoopoParrels..........cccesees 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels...........+,.+.. 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 





Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 
Half barrels, 6-hoop ng 

PEGG) DAEOTND cc ccccccsesecseseccscos - 45 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........ 10.00 





eR ere re reer rrr 30.00 to 31.00 
Tierce HOOPS 2.2.2 csccccccesssccsrvece 11.00 Ee 
Hickory box straps.......--seeeesecseee 11.00 to 11.50 


NS agains o> 00.44 664 pee Se 9:05 6a AS 
UR ND ko. 0.0.0 5,0 409'6465.0 50090 a wd oes 





Railroad Ties. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The dealer in ties is still finding that 
consumers of them, and especially prospective consum- 
ers in the form of trolley companies, have more needs 
than money, even the big steam roads failing to buy 
any more than they must at this time of the year. 
Still there is enough new business in sight to keep 
prices strong, as the supply is not very great. The 
cheapness of yellow pine makes it the easiest seller. 











| Too fate To Classify } 


FIRST CLASS OPPORTUNITY TO A MAN 
With saw mill experience, with $50,000 or more in ready 
money. Can take practical charge of a proposition which 
promises great profit. Owners of the timber will gladly 
join in development of this property, which is well located. 

Address “S. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CRATING. 

Name lowest cash price f. 0. b. Chicago on No. 4 and No. 5 
Pine Bds., No. 1 and No. 2 Birch. All kinds of hardwood 
low grade crating lumber. Can you cut into short lengths? 

LUMBER, 814 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN AND MANAGER 
Familiar with trade in New York state and New England, 
desires position with well known mill or wholesale house 
on road or in office. At present selling southern pine. 
Former experience city ‘office and southern hardwood mills. 
Excellent reference. 

Address “S, 32,” care AMERICAN LumBermaN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Has twenty years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS F. MERRETT, No. 1 King St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


MILL SUPT. OR MASTER MECHANIC 
By high grade millman. Now plant superintendent for large 
yellow pine operation, but wishing to change. 

dress “S. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















NORTHERN ILLINOIS YARD 
Well established trade. Coal elevator in connection. If 
interested, address “S. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—NO. 2 GUM, BIRCH, ETC. 
If you have any to offer for immediate or future delivery, 
quote delivered Chicago. 
AMERICAN BOX COMPANY, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 
One McGiffert Rapid log loader; one Perkins-Columbia 
automatic shingle machine; one No. 2 Giddings & Lewis 
horizontal band resaw; one 60-horsepower tubular boiler; 
two 60-horsepower portable boilers; one 70-horsepower port- 
able boiler. For particulars 


apply to 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Beckley, W. Va. 
SALES MANAGER, BUYER OR WHAT HAVE 


You to offer well qualified man? Married; age 33; nine 

years’ experience in hardwoods, white pine, hemlock; good 

office manager. 
Address 











“S. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COTTONWOOD. 
150,000 feet 4-4” 1st and 2nds, 6 to 11” wide. 
CARL BOEHLER, Bennington, Okla. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Is open for engagement on road or in office. 
ddress “S. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALES MANAGER 











: 
With pine, hemlock and hardwood experience desires en- 


gagement at mill or as representative of western or southern 
mill in Chicago and territory tributary. 
Address “S. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TIMBER ESTIMATOR AND LAND LOOKER 
Experienced in logging by rail or water, married man, ab- 
stain the use of liquor, wants position. Good references. 

Address “S. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


At Lucerne, Mo. Only yard in town. Doing good busi- 
ness. Good reasons for selling. C.’J. STURGEON. 


FOR SALE-ONE 26 IN. FAY PLANER 
Endless bed, double surface. Little used. In perfect con- 
dition. HARTWELL BROS., INC., 

Chicago Heights, III. 


IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, GOOD COUNTRY, 
Best reason for selling. Sell before January 1. 
ddress “N. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED- BOOKKEEPER. 

One who is willing to work at a moderate salary and 
grow up with the business, with good chances. Must use 
typewriter. State salary. 

TIBBITS, CAMERON LUMBER CO., 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Lil. 


FOR SALE-SAW MILL AND TIMBER. 
Abutting White river at Hayney, Ark.; also the Iron Moun- 
tain railroad. Mill two-story, 28x160, Atlas engine 14x20, 
Knight double saw rig, 40” Curtis gang edger and trimmer. 
Will cut 22-foot stock. Complete and ready to run. Price, 
$3,500. Also 6,000 acres stumpage on two years’ contract, 
pay as cut. Address GRISWOLD, Yellville, Ark. 


WANTED-TWO MEN 
To seli yellow pine and hardwoods in Ohio territory for 
established wholesaler. None but steady and thoroughly 
experienced men need apply. : 
Address “S. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-POSITION FEBRUARY IST. 
By experienced hardwood and yellow pine salesman. Best 
references. Address “S. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—OPENING WITH HARDWOOD 
Manufacturer by experienced sales manager at present em- 
ployed. Best references. Will only negotiate with first 
ciass manufacturer. 

dress “Ss. 





37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-OR TRADE FOR GOOD 
Timber land, large office building and stores, located block 
from city hall. A. H. GATES, 
135 Adams St., Chicago. 


CYPRESS AND OAK PROPOSITION 
In Mississippi; about 10,000,000 feet. Logging and sawing 
being done by contract. Best proposition in-the south. Easy 
terms. Address “S. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SAW MILL OR LUMBER YARD. 
What have you? “X. Y. Z.,” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-SAW MILL. 
Particulars on request. LOCK BOX 296, Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Chicago and west. Must be energetic and sticker. 
Address “S. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display pt the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-SAW MILL FOREMAN. 
Must be a hustler, understanding machinery and lumber 
thoroughly and able to produce results. State wages wanted 
and furnish references first letter. 
Address “S. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A LUMBER BUYER 
Experienced in buying car material, timbers and yard stock. 
Address SOUTHERN STATES LUMBER CO., 

Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED-BY THE EL PASO 
Sash & Door Company, El Paso, Tex., a shipping clerk 
about 25 years old, to take charge of the shipping depart- 
ment in their works at El Paso. Send references with ap- 
plication to the 
EL PASO SASH & DOOR COMPANY, El Paso, Tex. 


COMPETENT MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
One with $2,500 to invest and take active charge of manu- 
facturing end; new and modernly equipped woodworking 
plant of $10,000 per month capacity, with wood specialties 
the chief product; favorably located; plenty of permanent 
business in sight; splendid opportunity. 

Address “S. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—YELLOW PINE BUYER 
To locate in Mississippi, familiar with timber and railroad 
stock. State age, experience, salary and references. 
Address “S. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SKIDDER MEN. 
Levermen, riggers, loading levermen and loaders wanted for 
Lidgerwood cableway skidders on Pacific coast; fine climate 
and good wages. In replying state reference. Address 

M. H. DICKINSON, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
We have the equipment, also good working foreman. We 
can get the business. Want a man to take general charge 
of mill. One capable of getting out the work on a syste- 
matic, profitable basis. High class builders’ millwork is our 
line. About 25 men in mill. Good Ohio town, 15,000. 
Address “R. 33,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SKIDDER MEN 
To work on Lidgerwood cableway skidders in Washington. 
Address W. S. TAYLOR, 
812 North Thirteenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 


WANTED-GOOD ESTIMATOR 
For figuring lists, sash and door business. 
Address “R. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Wanted = Salesmen 








| Wanted: Employment 





WANTED-EXPERIENCED SALESMAN. 
First class, energetic salesman, well informed on sash and 
doors and general millwork, to travel in Iowa. Give refer- 
ences and salary expected. 

Address “S. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED~—A REAL LIVE WIRE 





Lumber salesman having trade among Ohio and West Vir-. 


ginia glass manufacturers; also large consumers and the 
best retail yards. Will pay geod salary to a real salesman. 
dress “S. 9,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Manufacturers of hardwood lumber in the country, three 
Al salesmen for the states of Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. We want only the best. In answering state full par- 
ticulars. Address “S. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Chicago factory, to sell contractors; must understand 
plans and be able to figure from them; state experience. 
dress “R, 44,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To sell yellow pine. One ‘who has traveled in Indiana pre- 
ferred. Must be a hustler and able to show results. ive 
references and salary expected in first letter. 

dress “R. 39,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Yellow pine salesman for manufacturing concern. Must be 
acquainted with and able to command trade from railroads 
and car manufacturers. Name references and salary wanted. 

ddress “R. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
For Indiana territory. Must know the trade. State salary 
wanted and give references in first letter. Good position for 
right man. Address “R. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
State salary and references. 
Address “R. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, by one of the largest yellow 
pine manufacturers in the south. None but experienced 
producers considered. State salary, experience, references. 
ddress “N. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 
Salesman to sell longleaf yellow pine in western Pennsyl- 
vania, western West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio. Do not 
apply unless you are eee - experienced. 

BOX 567, Montgomery, Ala. 














WANTED-—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING 
Salesman to sell longleaf yellow pine in northern and west- 
ern New York. Do not apply unless you are thoroughly 
experienced. BOX 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED-—-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To handle Washington red cedar shingles east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 
Address 





“N. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Reliable salesmen to handle on a commission basis a special 
brand of upright sawn red cedar shingles. 














Address J. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
. 2 i 
anted: Mill Mechanics 
WANTED 


One first class gang sawyer for 52” belt gang. 
One first class gang sawyer for 42” steam gang. 
Applicants please give reference and state wages expected. 
Mills located in the south. 
Address “S. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SASH AND DOOR SHIPPING CLERK WANTED 
For Chicago factory to ship to constractors; state experience. 
ddress “R. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR. 
Must be able to estimate from plans aud understand spe- 
cial and odd work and bill same into factory. 
Address “P. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—-YARD MEN 
To know that rules shown in our advertisement alongside 
of reading columns are the best manufactured and least 
destructible. 
AMERICAN RULE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR. 
One who is able to figure from plans and bill into factory. 
Address “M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—ORDER CLERK 


For Chicago sash and door fagtory, competent to enter 
orders from plans. 


ddress “R. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of taking charge entire operation railroad, steam 
skidder used. Write full particulars first letter. 

Address “WOODS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR. 

Well equipped factory manufacturing interior finish needs 
Al man to estimate from plans and handle office end. 
Have Al shop superintendent. An exceptional opportunity 
for the right man. 

Address “L. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE 


Several thoroughly experienced yard managers for Iowa 
points. Address, with references, 


“999,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-A COMPETENT MANAGER 
Tor sash, door and blind factory, with capital of $5,000 to 
invest in the business, and take active management of same. 
A. A. FISHER, Pensacola, Fla. 





WANTED-STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Sober filer for our single cut and double cut band mills, 
together with all round saws in mill, except lath saws. Run- 
ning ten hours a day. Healthiest location in the south. 
Saw principally pine, but some hardwoods. Lumber must 
be perfectly manufactured. Use 14-inch, 14-gauge double 
cut saws with 5-32 saw kerf. 
Address “R. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted: Employment 





WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of planing mill doing interior finish, bank and store w. 
Good stock biller and detailer. Fifteen years’ experier 
References given. sb ‘ 

Address “S. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA‘% 
PLANER FOREMAN. 
A sober and up to date man wants position. 

Address “S. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM. 


BOOKKEEPER, AUDITOR, HUSTLER 
Wants position; thorough lumber office and outside experi 
ence ; liberal education ; interesting correspondent ; executiy, 
ability to manage in absence of superior; capacity to hand! 
large volume of business promptly; now employed; 
him today ; unquestionable references. , 

Address “S. 6,” care*AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of construction of saw mill by practical man; references. 
ddress “S. 5,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT. 

Thoroughly reliable, experienced man as business manager 
or general superintendent of sash, door and blind factory or 
cabinet factory; will be open for engagement early in’ the 
new year; would accept sales management or travel for re 
liable concern. WILLIAM BROTHERHOOD, 

984 Island Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION. 
Fifteen years’ experience; capable of running yard; now 
employed; desires change. 

dress “S. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
By competent, experienced man with twelve years’ expe- 
rience. At present employed, but desires a change. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address 
“COMMISSARY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











Write 

















HARDWOOD INSPECTOR DESIRES POSITION 
In a yard or inspecting on road. Best of references. 
dress C. W., Box 74, Ford, Ky. 


FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR FILER & HAMMERER 
Wants p sition. Best references; 35 years’ experience as 
an all around millman; sober. Address 

J. C. MATTESON, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office assistant desires position at once. Employed at pres- 
ent, but desires to better condition. Exceptionally rapid 
operator; high school education; eight years’ experience ; 
ambitious; best references. 
Address “S. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERT BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience. 
Address F. J. STILLMAN, Madison, S. C. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As manager of saw mill operation or construction. Sixteen 
years’ experience. Now employed. 
Address “M. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERT BAND FILER 
Wants position. Address L. WILEY, Emporium, Pa. 


A NO.1 FAST TEMPERATE BAND SAWYER 
Wants position. Nine years’ experience. 
c. C. RUNYAN, 476 South Fourth St., Ironton, Ohio. 








A SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Wishes to make a change, as the present location is un- 
healthy for his family. 
Address “R, 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED BUYER, COAST PRODUCTS, 


Offers services, salary or commission. Extensive mill ac- 
quaintance. Address “BUYER,” 
1008 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—JANUARY IST., 
Position as manager sales department for good, reliable 
yellow pine mill, handling output from mill office, or estab- 
lish northern sales office and handle output in connection 
with wholesale business. Gilt edge reference. Solicit prop- 
ositions from manufacturers. 
ddress “R, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer, with nine years’ experience in office work, 
desires position at once where hard work will count. Prefer 
location either Va., N. C., 8S. C., Ga. or Ala. Al reference 
as to character and ability. Address 

BOX 26, Washington, N. C. 





ESTIMATOR AND DETAILER. 
Up-to-date sash and door man is open for position. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all its branches. 
Address “S. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In hard or soft timber, single or double cutter. - Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425 Twelfth St., Rock Island, III. 


FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. Efficient in office management, special 
accounting and organization of cost schedules incidental to 
the lumber business. Age 29. Married. 
Address “S. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FIRST CLASS BAND FILER WANTS 
Position; results are sure to follow or I ask no pay; best 
of references furnished. 

W. L. CARPENTER, Brookhaven, Minn. 


WANTED-POSITION AS GENERAL FOREMAN 
In sash and door factory; years of experience and best of 
references. Address “S. 4,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AMERICAN LUMBER FIRMS. 

“A money in your pocket proposition” wants to contract 
with an up-to-date company my services; capacity of man- 
ager, systematizer and auditor of saw mill plants, planing 
mil! or wood manufacturing plant, wholesale or line yard 
railroad lumber business. Understand construction, mainte- 
nance and operation ef plants and railroad, including labor. 
Highest class credentials, indorsing executive ability cover- 
ing twenty years’ active lumber experience. Can discipline 
your business, advance and protect your interest. I have 
never failed to make my associates money. Now filling 
responsible position. Your correspondence treated confiden- 
tial; same asked. Address 

HOO-HOO, care 402 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














WANTED-SITUATION 
In a saw mill or sash and door factory or lumber business 
by a Frenchman or Lorrain who is thoroughly experienced 
and capable. Can estimate and lay out plans. Forty years 
old; married. Good references. Speaks English, French and 
German. Desires situation in the United States or Canada 
by the end of March. 
Address “K. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION . 
By January 15, 1909; now employed; good references; / 
years’ experience in the lumber business. 
Address “R. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A POSITION AS SUPT. OR 
Shipping clerk, south or west preferred; reason for wishing 
a change, firm sold out; good reference. 5 

_Address “R. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











SALESMAN OF MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
In sash and door business, one who can produce results, de 
sires a first class connection on a commission basis. é 

ddress “P, 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 

Desires situation. Ten years’ experience. Steady ani 
sober. Can come at once. SS 
Address “P, 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MANAGER WANTS COAST POSITION — 
(Seattle, Tacoma or Portland) ; A No. 1 man; 10 years, - 
perience; used to the keenest kind competition; married, 
age 32; best references in Wisconsin; salary start, $150. 

Address “R. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











« BAND OR SHINGLE SAW FILER 


Wants position. Can give best reference. 
Ne 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
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WANTED-—BY JAN. {ST. POSITION 
As (irst class band saw filer. Am experienced - all kinds 
of — and can a best reference. Addres 

. W. WEEMES, P. O. Box No. 15, Hincheliff, Miss. 


CAPABLE AND HUSTLING SALES MANAGER 
Open. for a change. Do you need a man to make good? 
Could handle entire business. Only high grade proposition 
cors ‘aaa Address “P. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


~ WANTED-POSITION AS 








Shipping superintendent or clerk of yellow pine mill. Eight 
years’ experience with same people, where at present em- 
ployed. ‘fhoroughly familiar with details. Strictly sober 


and married. Best Pb 


Salary $125. 
Address —: a” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SYSTEMS DEVISED AND INSTALLED 
SMITH, 537 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS 
Master mechanic by an A No. 1 saw mill and railroad man 
and electrician. 
Address 





“N. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GOOD MEN 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTS 
Position either now or January 1. Good references. 
“BOOKKEEPER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WORTH $10,000 PER YEAR 


And can prove it by my results as manager of the sales de- 
partment of any wholesale lumber firm. 


Address “M. 113,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMANR. 





EXPERT BAND SAWYER 
Ww er + cas for position soon; 12 years’ experience. Can 
fill the 
Address “M. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION, JAN. IST. 
In yellow pine office as sales manager or other office position 
of responsibility. Eight years’ experience. Highest refer- 
ences. At present employe ed. 
Address “L. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 44%x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents ; ; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by 
an SRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
Employment columns will bring your — Som before the 
eyes of people who are looking for men. #.. want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Ch cago. 


WANTED—-EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY IN TEXAS 
To sell lumber on commission by an experienced hustler. 
To arrange interview, address 

BOX 716, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Wanted Tinber »imber Lands | 


WANTED—SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS 


I have strong buyers for ry" _— Correspondence 
solicited with owners ae, oy sell 
D FUNSTEN, Staunton, Va. 


Address 
WANTED-IMFORMATION. 
One thousand questions a in “The Curiosit Shop, - 
& new book. Address MERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Vantofunber™ Shingles 


WANTED-—CAR LOAD NQ. {| WHITE PINE 
Short ends, % or 18-16 in., dressed both sides. Can use 
small part 54 in. thick. Must be mostly 10 and 12 in. 
widths or wider, except 1,000 ft., which can be 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 in. No piece less than 24 in. x a. have you 
‘o offer for delivery to our Rome, N. Y., factory? 

JAS. H. MATTHEWS. Ps CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


_ WANTED-—CUT OF CYPRESS MILL 

Will advance money to a reliable, up to date mill. 
With toil particulars. 

\ddress “S. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


5 WANTED— MOULDINGS IN POPLAR 
vr’ %4"x1\%” to 1%”, mostly 10’ lengths. Half round 
: 8 "—12" to 16’ lengths. 
. BOWN MFG. HOU 
1210 West Carson St., itebase "he. 


' “ANTED—CUT OF YELLOW PINE MILL. 
da. guid be willing to take the entire cut of an up to 
a ill, with capacity of about 30,000 ft. per day, and 
mai ish advancements. 


























—_... 





Write 











_ \ddress “R. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 
. °00 ft. air dried yellow pine clears (short leaf pre- 
pre {00 tt. smoke dried yellow pine clears (short leaf 
m. '-000 ft. steam dried yellow pine clears (short leaf pre- 
Address 


SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





LUMBERMAN DESIRES TO CORRESPOND 
With southern lumber manufacturer of yellow pine who 
wishes to dispose of their 1909 cut. Will advance payment 
on all shipments. 

ddress “R. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BUYERS OF LUMBER 


use the best rules made. Write AMERICAN RULE MAN- 
UrACrukine CO., Nashville, Tenn. See our ad alongside 
of reading columns. 


WANT PRICE ON 50,000 FT. 
A No. 1 grade white ene log run, 2 in. thick, 3, 6, 9, 
12 ft. long. B. JORDAN, Monticello, Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LUMBER 
Would like to have stock lists and lowest cash prices. If 
warranted will take up stock at mill. 
EMIL GUENTHER, Wholesale Lumber Dealer, 
301-302 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—300,000 STRIPS 
age & clear, 1% inches wide, % inch thick, 6 ft. 2 inches 
in length ; sawed from any kind of tough, heavy, thrifty oak. 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED-TO CONTRACT FOR THE OUTPUT 
Of a_ yellow pine mill cutting from 25,000 to 50,000 feet 
per day, shortleaf preferred. Will pay spot cash on ship- 
ment and contract ms a year or more. 

dress N. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN. 




















A WELL KNOWN AND WELL ESTABLISHED 
Manufacturing ge gd with headquarters in St. Louis, who 
has been handling the output of its own mills is, owing to one 
of its mills being cut out, in a position to handle the cut of 
one or two more yellow pine mills, either on a commission 
basis or to buy outright. Might buy an interest. 

Address “Pp. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SEASON’S CUT YELLOW PINE WANTED. 
Wish to negotiate with dependable saw and planing mill 
manufacturing 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet per annum long 
or shortleaf or mixed, a general line of dimension, boards, 
finish and planing mill stock. Want entire output 1909. 
Discount all shipments. 
ddress “P. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








FOLLOWING DRY YELLOW PINE POLE STOCK 


20,000’ 4x7%—16’. 

10,000’ 4x8—18’. 

10,000’ 4x10—18’. 

5,000’ 4x11—16’. 

5,000’ 4144x614%4—16’. 

5,000’ 34%4x9—12’. 

10,000’ 3%x7%4—11’. ° 

2,500’ 144x14—16’. 

40,000’ 4x7—12’. 

30,000’ 3x4-4’6”—9’—13’6” or 18’. 

Advise us what you can furnish and your best price de- 

livered St. Louis. Also let us know of any other sizes that 
you may have in pile and your best price delivered St. Louis. 


CHAS. F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE-BOOKS FOR LUMBERMAN. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leads the world in publica- 
tions intended for lumbermen. Send for circulars concerning 


_new books to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 





WANTED-—BOX SHOP LUMBER 
4-4 and 5-4 thickness, No. 1 common and oy" . common 
grades, sap gum, maple and sycamore. Quote f. 0. b. cars 
shipping —, statin ae Ri have of each. 
HICAGO Nv {ILL & MBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-MILL SITE. 
One that will last a mill cutting 15,000 feet per day from 
six to ten years. Hardwood procerees. Address 
TILLER LUMBER COMPANY, Clarkton, Mo. 


WANTED-PRACTICAL AND EXPERIENCED MAN 
In mill work, plans, details, estimating and manufacturing 
intericr finish etc., with $5,000 to $10,000 to take interest 
in smal]l plant in connection with retail yard. Good location 
in Spokane, Wash. 

ddress  . “S. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In good farming stn one i with ample railroad facilities, 
or will buy interest in one in good climate. Address 
. BRAUCHER, Meyersdale, Pa. 


WANTED-PARTY TO PUT IN PLANING MILL 
Near our saw mill and sell him cut of K. D. yellow pine, 


30 M per day. 
“R. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
PARTY WITH $200,000 
Wishes to invest in good timber proposition or mill and tim- 
ber combined, in south or west. Deal with principals only. 
Address . 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To exchange lumber, lath, real estate and cash for whole 
or managing interest in retail yard. 

Address “N. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real estate or business, anywhere, at 
any price, address ANE P. CLEVE 




















1507 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED-—WEST OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
Good retail lumber yard selling at least $25,000 a year. 
Uniess you have a good yard that will stand thorough 
investigation, don’t answer. 
Address “B. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


WANTED-—ENDLESS CHAIN 
For log haul in band mill. Also good hoisting engine. 
G. D. FELLOWS, Racine, Wis. 


WANTED-—INFORMATION 
As. to the present location of Hugh M. Frost, supposed to be 
employed in lumber or logging operation in the southwest. 
dress “P. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


fur Sale:Retail fiumber Yards 


FOR SALE-LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
In northeast Nebraska; good class of trade and best reason 
for selling; can deliver February 1. 

Address “S. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 
An A No. 1 new, well located, finely equipped retail lumber 
yard (with or without saw and planing mill); one of the 
most conveniently arranged retail yards in Indiana ; price 
moderate; a bargain; satisfactory reasons for selling. If 
you wish to buy —. 


























10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT-—TENANT FOR THE BEST LUMBER YARD 
Location in Rockford, Ill.; used as a lumber et = over forty 
years. W. T. ROBERTSON, Rockford, Ill. 


FOR SALE-ONE OF THE BEST YARDS 
In Indiana. Location, northern Indiana. A good paying 
business with an old established trade. Address 
“MONEY MAKER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—WALNUT SQUARES. 

We require for immediate or future delivery clear black 
walnut squares, 1”x1” to 3”x3” thick, 18” and up long. 
Apply for yo eee of o. 

Address . O. BOX 1569, New York. 


WANTED- GUM AND COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
Will buy in lots of from one to 100 car lots or more. Will 
contract for the cut of mills, log run or on =e. Y on 
KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX COMPANY, 
Kansas City. Kan. 


 Wanled:Seeond Hand Machinery | 


WE WANT TO BUY AT ONCE 
The following first class second hand machines: 1 planer 
and matcher, 1 flooring machine, 1 variety lathe, 1 drum 
sander, 1 resaw, circular and band, 1 tenoner, 1 mortiser, 1 
moulder, 1 sticker, 1 shaper, single and double, 1 band saw, 
1 glue jointer, 1 woodworker 
Address “FURNITURE, - care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LIGHT BAND MILL 
Of standard make. Must be in A No. 1 condition. Give full 


iption. 
descriPCLMONT & HUDSON RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Annandale, N. Y. 


WANTED-SECOND HAND PLANER & MATCHER 
Must be in good condition and guaranteed to do good 

work. State make of machine, age, size etc., with lowest 

price. Address “R. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SECOND HAND SAW CARRIAGE. 
Must be in good condition and mounted in steel or wrought 
iron. Address ‘“R. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally books cost 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
thousands of them are sold, we hardwood men who once 
use o- always use them. y? Because “td are the 
best. For sam le ome and Ai. me. addres 
AMERICAN LU MB MAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE—-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In northern part of Illinois. City 11,000 population. No 
real estate to buy. Good reasons for selling. orth investi- 





gating. Address “G. 44,” care AMERICAN LDUMB 
FOR SALE-THREE GOOD YARDS 
In South Dakota. New territory. Reason: Disagreement 
parties interested. ” 
ddress “T. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 
R L , Ind. Big territ TOs 
At Rose Lawn, Ind. Big terrost LAWN LUMBER CO. 


for SaleTinberTimber Lands | 


SOUTH AND PACIFIC COAST TIMBER 
We employ the largest and most ———— crew of timber 
cruisers 4 the United States or Canada and estimate and 
examine every tract we buy or sell for our clients. We 
solicit correspondence with actual timber investors or 
timber owners (no attention paid to letters from brokers 
or agents) who desire to buy or sell high class timber 
propertfes in the ag Pacific coast or Canada. See our 
ad on page 5 of this issue. 
JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
G08 Hennen Bidg., 507 Lumber Ex., 1200 Old Colony Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Chicago, I 
29 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN OR IN CLOSE 
Touch with a company of large means that could be induced 
to buy a large tract of gum, oak, ——— etc. timber land? 
If so, you can make a fortune by elping make the sale. 











No agents. Strictly confidential. Best reference furnished 
you. Write at once. 
Address “S. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





60,000,000 FEET STANDING TIMBER 


On one tract. Largely hardwood, much of it a vir, growth ; 
some softwood, spruce redominating ; southern Vermont, 12 
miles to North Adams, Mass. ; good lot to o rate; wie ws 


low for cash; it’s the best tiesber pr a es on a t 
States today. % 


ELA 
113 poseidase 8t., A Mass. 
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far Sale Pacific CoastTimber: ands 





forSaleSouthern Timber fads 





WHITE PINE 75 MILLION FEET 
Fee title, in compact body, accessible to railroad; owners ; 
direct to buyer. Price $150,000, easy terms. Write 
E. H. SMITH, Albuquerque, N. M. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
We handle British Columbia timber exclusively. Write us 
for what you want. M. G. WASMANSDORFF, 
No. 407 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C 





A TIMBER BARGAIN. 

3,800 acres choice timber lands in upper peninsula of 
Michigan. A fine logging proposition to lake or railroad. 
White pine, hemlock, maple, birch, basswood, cedar etc. 
Land with timber, $20 per acre. Perfect title. 

Address “R, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





TIMBER LANDS. 

White pine, spruce, cedar and hardwoods. Large and 
small tracts. New England and the provinces. Write for 
our list of farms and timber lands. 

E. A. MERRIMAN, Madison, Me. 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pvblishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








-FOR SALE-—2800 ACRES 
Of deeded timber land in Grand county, Colorado; 35,000,- 
000 feet B. M. a and = rr good saw mill 
d buildings; six miles from railroad. 
ve r ° THE DEISHER LUMBER MFG. CO., 
Room 418, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Col. 


BAND MILLIN N.C. WITH (40 MILLION TIMBER 
Also several fine tracts of pine and hardwoods. Near 
railroad. Address DRAWER C, Marion, 8. C. 


for Sale cific CoastTimber fands 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASHINGTON 
Timber fands with our own expert cruisers’ reports on every 
214 acres on each tract offered by us. Our estimates can 
be verified from our original field books, thus saving you 
heavy expenses of making original estimates and also saving 
valuable time. Our representations guaranteed. 

See our ad on page 5 in this week’s issue. 

JAMES D. LACEY & COMPANY, 
Western offices. Other offices: 
829 Chamber of Commerce, 608 Hennen Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. New Orleans, La. 
507 Lumber Exch. Bldg., 1200 Old Colony Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. Chicago, Ill. 


OREGON AND WESTERN WASHINGTON. 

We have for sale timber lands, saw mills and logging 
camps. We solicit correspondence with anyone seeking in- 
vestments of this character. , a 

McCARGAR, BATES & LIVELY, 
Failing Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


11,000 ACRES, FREEHOLD, 
South of Vancouver island; 300 million feet; 4,000 acres 
will be good agricultural land when cleared; no rentals, no 
restrictions. Also 50 timber limits east coast Vancouver 
island: billion feet guaranteed; one of the finest tracts in 
the world. 125,000 acres pulp timber, mill sites, harbors and 
every facility; unique proposition. Buyers only. 

A. T. FRAMPTON, Mahon Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 




















PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 

Dealer in timber land and mill property exclusively. 
Timber lands estimated in any size tracts. Employ largest 
and most competent crew of timber cruisers on the Pacific 
coast. I make personal examination of tracts of timber and 
estimates thereon, bought or sold for my clients. Corre- 
spondence solicited with timber investors or timber owners. 

0. W. BROWN, 
301-302 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
For timber lands or mill properties in Washington, Oregon 
and California address 
W. I. EWART, Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
Tracts and quarter sections in California, Oregon and 
Washington. Send for lists. J. ¥. LE, 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 
A great many people have second hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


for Sale-Hardwood Timber 


HARDWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE. 
Different tracts of very fine hardwoods, consisting princi- 
pally of oak, poplar, hickory and chestnut, for sale. Lo- 
cated on the waters of the Cumberland and Obed rivers in 
Overton, Pickette and Fentress counties, Tennessee, and 
Wayne county, Kentucky. Good logging territory. 
Address 8S. S. HULL, Carthage, Tenn. 


FOR SALE-1100 ACRES TIMBERLAND 
Near Miss. river, that will cut from four to six millions feet 
of gum, oak, ash, cottonwood and elm. Will sell in connec- 
tion a hardwood mill that will cut from 50 to 75 M feet per 
day. Ideal location; no trouble to secure logs to keep mill 
running. Rare bargain for someone. 

Address “S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—1,280 ACRES FINE VIRGIN 
White oak timber land. One mile of Mississippi river; south 
of Memphis; overflows. Price, $15. 

Address “Pp, 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































FOR SALE—-HARDWOOD VIRGIN TIMBER LAND. 
1,200 @cres in Wisconsin, Forest county, near railroad. 
Address “N, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WHITE OAK STUMPAGE. 

6,700 acres one mile from railroad. Will cut 5,000 feet 
white oak per acre, 55,000,000 feet of all kinds of hardwood 
timber. A very fine proposition for ties, poles and lumber. 
Land very productive and climate healthy. Price, $18 per 
acre. Further information address 

BANK OF EARLE, Earle, Ark. 








PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
If you are in the market for or want information concern- 
ing timber lands, call on or write to 
Cc. J. McCRACKEN, 304 McKay Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


100 MILLION AND 30 MILLION CHOICE 
Washington fir at a right price. H. F. CLOUGH, 
Hinckley Block, Seattle, Wash. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 30,000 ACRES 
Cedar, spruce and hemlock, 50,000 feet to the acre; 1,000,000 
feet in right—from (4) reports. Ocean facilities. Ideal 
tract. Address “PIONEER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


$120,000 BUYS THE BEST TIMBER 
Proposition on west coast Vancouver island; all on water; 
can be logged by donkey engine; 600,000,000 feet. This is 
only one of many fine propositions we have. 

Offices : WESTERN REALTY COMPANY, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Victoria, B. C. 

New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-TIMBER LANDS ON 
Vancouver island and mainland in B. C.; also in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Correspondence with bona fide investors 
solicited. T. R. FRENCH, Tacoma, Wash. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
Investments of all sizes. Correspondence solicited. 
W. L. KEATE, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


FOR SALE-36 TIMBER LIMITS B. C. 

Limits situated on the North Thomson and Blue river, 
about 150 miles from Kamloops. All .accessible; good water 
for driving to €. P. R. at Kamloops; also railroad surveyed 
through the property; estimate about one billion feet, com- 
prising cedar, fir, white pine, spruce and hemlock. For 
terms apply owner. Address JOHN MORRIS, 

60 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alberta. 


TIMBER LAND IN TRACTS TO SUIT, 
California, Washington and Oregon. 
H. F. CLOUGH, Hinkley Block, Seattle, Wash. 


























TO SELL MORE, ADVERTISE MORE. 
Want to seli second hand machinery? 
Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 
Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 
Want to sell electric machinery? 
Want to sell timber lands? 
Want to sell a lumber yard? 
Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 
Want to sell a factory? 
Want to sell a stock of lumber? 
Want to sell shingles, posts etc.? 
You surely have something to sell; advertise in the 


Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN. WRITE US NOW. 


BARGAIN IN EAST OREGON PINE. 

16,000 acres virgin pine, very easy of access, heavy 
stumpage, extra quality. Key to and controls a large 
acreage. A bargain for prompt action. 

CONNER & STEVENSON, 








331 Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE-3500 ACRES 
Choice oak, gum and hickory, land and timber. Saw mill 
plant complete and in operation. Mill site junction river 
and main line railroad. 
Address “T, 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


forSaleSouthernTimber r fads 


FOR SALE-200,000,000 FEET 
Shortleaf pine on good railroad in Louisiana. Logging easy. 
Timber well bulked. Good 60,000 capacity saw mill with 
proposition. Price cheap. Terms reasonable. 
Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE-—-100,000,000 FEET 
Shortleaf pine in Louisiana and 25,000,000 hardwood. No 
mill. Commences right on good railroad. Nine-tenths land 
in fee. Price $320,000, of which one-quarter cash, balance 
one, two and three years. 
Address “S. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ARKANSAS SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE. 

40,000 acres containing two hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lion feet; lies in a good body for logging; an exceptionally 
good opportunity in this proposition; railroad runs through 
same, about equally dividing the body. 

15,000 acres more, about seventy-five million feet, lying 
adjacent, can go with this deal; will not take this matter up 
with anyone except of good rating and will be glad to show 
it to parties meaning business. 

TITLE GUARANTY & TRUST CO., Nashville, Ark. 


YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 
Eighteen thousand acres of highest quality yellow pine tim- 
ber, estimated at one hundred forty million feet, directly on 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad and Seaboard Air Line railrvad, 
and close to tide water. Details to principals only. Price 
low. Owner, E. V. DUNLEVIE, 
Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-—40,000 ACRES FINE TIMBER LAND. 
Southeast Missouri. Gum, oak, elm, ash, cypress. Lots small 
cypress suitable for railroad ties and piling. - Railroad 
through land. Can get right of way and some donations for 
railroad to good shipping center if desired. Price, $25. 
Address “P, 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 

Have 200,000 acres of pine, cypress and hardwood timber 
lands for sale near gulf coast, between Tallahassee and 
Pensacola. Virgin lands. Direct from owner. 

ALFRED SHORT, Tallahassee, Fla. 


FOR SALE-ANY PART OF A 10,000 ACRE 
Tract of land in Washington county, Miss. The best cotton 
land in Mississippi; about 6,000 acres; gum, cypress, oak 
timber land, with good band mill and up to date equipment. 
Will sell at a bargain to close an estate. 

ddress “N. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 


TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE IN THE YAZOO 
Mississippi Delta. 1,700 acres, 5,000 acres adjoining can poe 
bonght. Estimated to cut 8,000 to 10,000 feet per avr. 
virgin forest ; trees five to six feet through, sixty feet to i,¢ 
first limb; fine loam land, high and dry, situated four miice 
from railroad on a navigable stream the year round. ag 
$18 per acre, third cash and balance on time. 

Address “R. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA> 


Prio 
Price 
’ 











course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“DO IT NOW.” 


FOR SALE-SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDs. 
I have some bargains. Now is the time to buy. Corre 
spondence solicited only with bona fide purchasers, — - 
ddress DAVID FUNSTEN, Staunton, \ 


va. 





FOR SALE-LARGE AND SMALL TRACTS 

Of yellow pine and cypress timber in Florida. We examine 

all lands before offering, and can furnish detailed estimates 

to parties who mean business. Address ene 
WHISPELL & IRWIN, Castle Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
There is no better medium published than the 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. . 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


| firSale:fumber Shingles 





AMERICAN 











FOR SALE 


Car Sills and Small Timbers, rough or dressed. 
One Car B & Better Fig., 13-16x3 4, ” 
One Car No. 1 Com. Fig., 18-16x2%. 

Two Cars No. 2 Com. Flg., 13-16x2%. 

Two Cars B & Bet. Rift, 13-16x214. 

One Car B & Bet. Fig., 13-16x3\4. 

Two Cars No. 1 Com.Flg., 13-16x34. 

Four Cars No. 2 Com. Fig., 13-16x314. 

One Car No. 3 Com. Fig, 13-16x314. 

One Car No. 2 Com. Partition, %x314. 


FLORALA SAW MILL COMPANY, Paxton, Fa. 





ii COTTONWOOD FOR SALE. 

_ Will cut about 6,000,000 feet of fine yellow cottonw 
in 1909. Want to sell green, half cash and half Reo uty 
as put on sticks at this place. Low grades can be made into 
shooks here. Two railroads, reasonable rates, export and 
domestic. W. S. DUNBAR, Rosenberg, Tex. 


FOR SALE 
Railroad cress ties and switch timber. We have now on hand 
ready for immediate shipment, 80,000 chestnut and mixed 
oak cross ties made from live green timber. Steam roads 
and trolley lines needing ties can have prompt shipments 
from us. Address all orders and inquiries to the 
GRANDIN LUMBER COMPANY, Tidioute, Pa. 


REICHEL BROTHERS STOCK 

75,600 ft. 4-4— 4” No. 3 Com. and Bet. white pine. 
100,217 ft. 4-4— 8” No. 3 Com. and Bet. white pine. 
62 t. 4-4— 8” No. 3 Com. and Bet. white pine. 
32,373 ft. 4-4—10” No. 3 Com. and Bet. white pine. 
20,448 ft. 4-4—12” No. 3 Com. and Bet. white pine. 
159,259 ft. 8-4—42” and wider Com. and Bet. white pine. 

2,367 ft. 5-4 shop and Bet. white pine. 

14,994 ft. 6-4 shop and Bet. white pine. 

8,820 ft. 8-4 shop and Bet. white pine. 

3,275 ft. 12-4 shop and Bet. white pine. 

27,221 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. and Bet. shorts white pine. 

8,746 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Com. and Bet. shorts white pine. 
42,934 ft. 4-4 No. 4 bourds, white pine. 

15,603 ft. 8-4 No. 4 and No. 5 boards, white pine. 
pag ond ft. 2x 4—10’ and longer No. 1 Norway. 








a 
—) 
=a 
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,230 ft. 2x 6—10’ and longer No. 1 Norway. 
52,164 ft. 2x 8—10’ and longer No. 1 Norway. 
18,648 ft. 2x10—10’ and longer No. 1 Norway. 

2,866 ft. 2x12—10’ and longer No. 1 Norway. 


26,460 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Norway. 
15,377 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Norway. 
11,739 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Norway. 
7,360 ft. 4-4 Norway shorts. 
14,280 ft. 8-4 Norway shorts. 

892 ft. 4-4 log run ash. 
6,659 ft. 12-4 and Norway timbers. 


920,618 ft. total. 


Lath. 
45,950 pes. No. 1 white pine lath. 
98,300 pes. No. 2 white pine lath. 
37,050 pcs. No.3 white pine lath. 
41,700 pes. No. 1 Norway lath. 
99,700 pes... No. 2 Norway lath. 
36,750 pes. No. 3 Norway lath. 
108,300 pcs. 32’ No. 1*lath. 


467,750 total. 





REICHEL BROS., Marquette, Mich. 


WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 
bouse for lumber wants. 


BOX SHOOKS. 
Orders — fcr box —_ in carload lots, aan boxes 
preferred, made trom gum, pine, cypress or poplar. 
, HARDY’06D LUMBER CO., Augusta, Ga. 


SNAP IN WHITE PINE LUMBER. FOR SALE 
500,000 feet 1” and 2” bone dry lumber, largely white 
pine and spruce; $16 at mill, worked as desired. This = 
better than the general avers es bein; 1 to 24” wide, 10 fee 

and longer. us 8 ed immediately. 
. DOUGLASS. LUMBER CO., Bemidji, Min. — 


RED CEDAR POST 
Five cars 3144” to 5” top, 7-foot. 
UORNER'T BROS. LUMBER CO., Louisville, By. 


FOR SALE-CEDAR Apne ‘ 
20,000, 2 to 4 in. top, 6% ft., round red cedar post. 
alia eatte ee. BUCHANAN, Lavergne, Tenn 




















FOR SALE-PINE LATH AND LUMBER. ee 
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[Tir Sale-Second Hand Machinery | 





[Tir Sale:Seennd Hand Machinery | 





lirSale: 


100,000 feet 8-4 sound wormy chestnut. 

100,000 feet, 8-4 No. 2 common white and red oak. 

W ell manufactured, oes ay ory and lengths, bone dry. 
. J. CANNON, Columbus, Ohio. 


20,000 WHITE OAK RAILROAD TIES 
4-4 oak boards, No. 2 anal and better; 4-4 gum boards, 
No. 8 common and bett 
VIRGINIA LUMBER & "BOX CO., INC., Petersburg, Va. 








BARGAIN COUNTER 


5 cars 4-4 select No. 2 common poplar, guaranteed to work 
2% and better clear cuttings, at $26 per M ft. 
2 cars 8-4 select No. 1 common poplar, largely yellow 
stock, at $42 per M ft., f. o. b. Louisville, Ky. 
Also poplar bevel siding, all grades and widths, at close 
prices. GAMBLE BROS., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





POSTS, — AND PILING 
Red cedar a3 chestnut, all length. 
J. MEREDITH CEDAR CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





DRY HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
cars 4-4 1st -— 2nd plain sawed white oak. 
cars 4-4 No. 1 and No. 2 common plain sawed white oak. 
cars 8-4 Nod common plain sawed white oak. 
cars 8-4. No. 2 common plain sawed white oak. 
cars 4-4 1st and 2nd clear sap gum. 
o 4- . = 1 common gum. 
All dry s 
BLUFF. “try LUMBER COMPANY, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


ir Sale Secmnd Hand Machinery | 


SAW MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


and mill, Smith, Myers & Schnier, right hand, 7 foot. 
Carriage, 40” Stearns, right hand, three head blocks. 
Carriage steam set works, Prescott. 

Gang mill, 40” Wickes Bros. 

Leg jacker, endless chain, gear driven. 

Log loader, three-arm Hill, new. 

Log loader, two-arm Kline, rebuilt. 

Mortiser, one Houston & Smith, iron frame. 

Mortiser, one H. B. Smith, iron frame. 

Slasher, ‘five-saw slab, overhead. 

Slasher, five-saw edging. 

Shingle’ jointer, 36” Trevor, five knife. 


JAS. H. LINK MACHINERY CoO., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Lad 
@WSormrmnc 











FOR SALE 
One No. 20 Mitts & Merrill refuse grinder, in good work- 


ing order, used only a short time. Will offer at a bargain 
for quick gale. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, 
Port Edwards, Wis. 


FOR SALE-SAWED HOOP MACHINERY 
Ata yy ont just ae ee 
dress . 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


REBUILT SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 








1—Power’s National No. 1 14”x4%%” fast feed flooring 


machine. 
28”x12” timber sizer; will joint four sides 16”x12”. 
1—14”x6” Glen Cove planer and matcher. 
1—-26”x12” Goodell & Water’s planer and matcher. 
1—20”x6” Light Economist three-side planer and matcher. 
1—Power’s 26”x14” endless bed double surfacer. 
1—Power’s 26”x12” endless bed double surfacer. 
1—Goodell & Water’s 24”x6” double surfacer. 
1—Each 26”x6”, 24”x6” and 20”x6” single surfacers. 
1 ~— 10”, 9”, 8”, 7”, 6” and 4” four-side moulders. 
1 B. Smith ‘tenoner with copes. 
1- amid power mortiser. 
1—Dodd’s (12) spindle gaug dovetailing machine. 
1- ~Advance co oo = gang dovetailing machine. 
1—Each 8 —_ jointers. 
1— 1d"x6" te sei! Variety. lath 
1--Waymoth 12” Variet tathe “with cutters and drills. 
1—Kline automatic wood lathe. 
1—Gleason spoke lathe; 48” between centers. 
1—Egan 30” double drum sander. 
1— Berlin 30” single drum sander. 
1—Rowley & Hermance sash and door clamp. 
1—Clement (2) spindle horizontal boring machine. 
1—-20” vertical boring machine with tilting table. 
— 40” Richards-Kelly band saw; wood rim wheels, steel 
spokes 
1—J. A. Fay & Egan 30” band saw. 
1—-Each Smith and Rowley & Hermance panel raisers. 
1—American No. 2 self feed rip saw. 
1—Power’s self feed gang ripping machine. 
“ 1— Advance automatic wire end butter dish machine, prac- 
cally new. 
Power’s mitre saw with overhanging arm. 
1--Berlin double cut-off saw. 
Blind machinery of all kinds, saw tables etc., all rebuilt 
and guaranteed in good working order. 
FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 127-181 N. Third St., 


FOR SALE. 
e 60 H. P. Alfree high speed automatic engine, 11”x12”. 
© Roberts hand taping machine for veneers. 
ne 36” Capital ee for veneers. 
.e friction jump sa 
‘ne Prescott steam feed, 8” x30’. 
One Mitts & Merrill 4-B "hog. r\ 
( Graham resaw. : 
_ — sander for thin lumber only. 
1 Reeves — speed pulley. 
1e St. Albans condens 
? HILADELPHIA VENEER & LUMBER CO., INC., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
- A. Woods improved 15”, 4-side inside moulder. 
y A. Fay & Egan 72” automatic glue jointer. 
Hall & Brown power feed rip saw, iron frame and top- 
\il in first class condition. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 





REBUILT SAW MILL MACHINERY 
2—Prescott 3-block carriages, 48” e- 
4—Prescott Standard steam set wor 
This equipment thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt by the 
manufacturers. Write for description and prices. 
THE MENOMINEE MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Menominee, Mich. 





WE HAVE PURCHASED THE DOUBLE BAND MILL 


Of the Panther Lumber Co., Panther, W. Va., and offer it as 

it stands, complete with power equipment and buildings, as 

follows: 

Main building, 50’x150’. 

Power house, 40’x77’. 

2 175 H. P. Wickes ‘horizontal water tube boilers, complete 
with stack. 

22”x48” L. H., heavy duty Allis Corliss engine. 

10”x5”x18” single cyl. pump. 

6”x4"x6” Miller duplex unip. 

500 H. P. Wickes open heater 

double geared log jacker with “about 350 ft. chain. 

two-arm, double-throw kicker. 

Allis R. H. band mill, wheels 9’x11 1%”. 

Garland L. H. band mill, “wheels 8’x11”. 

Allis R. H., three-block carriage, 60” opening. 

Prescott L. H., three-block carriage, 44” opening. 

8” & 10”x6’ Hill steam niggers. 

Garland 2-arm log stop and loader, 8” cyl. 

Garland 2-arm log stop and loader, 10” cyl. 

9”x34’ steam feed. 

9”x58’ 11” steam feed. 

54” Garland R. H., three-saw edger. 

54” Allis L. H., four-saw double edger. 

8’ to 18’ L. H. automatic trimmer. 

No. 5-B Mitts & Merrill hog. 

Also complete filing room outfit and an exceptionally fine 

equipment of conveyors, shafting etc. This is a fine mill 

and can be bought at a bargain. 


eet ta 


fe et 


WICKES BROTHERS, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Seattle office, 410 White Bldg. 





BAND MILL & LOG RY. EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 
Allis eight-foot, right-hand band mill; endless chain jack- 
er; Hill log loader; Hill steam nigger; Clark five-block car- 
riage ; steam feed ; live rolls; Allis six-foot horizontal 
resaw; Allis 60- inch gang edger ; Allis five-saw slasher ; 
Allis eight-saw trimmer; lath machinery; planer; twenty- 
four lumber trucks; 24x32 engine ; four boilers, 340-horse- 
power; steam pumps, hose etc.; machine and blacksmith 
shops; 350-light electric plant. Mill has capacity of 80,000 
feet per 10 hours. One 31 ton Shay geared locomotive ; one 
75 ton Shay geared locomotive; twenty-six log cars; Barn- 
hart log loader and 140 gross tons 35 and 40 Ib. rail. 
CAMPBELL & HAGENBUCH, Asaph, Tioga Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—A CIRCULAR SAW MILL ss 
ily capacity 20 M; engine 16”x18”, and two tubular boil- 
oo Y isety to T. KNEALE, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


FOR SALE—WE WILL EXCHANGE 
Many thousand dollars’ worth of ——— for $20. See 
“History of the Lumber en A America.” Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

1—16x32 Buckeye Automatic Engine. 
1—15 H. P. Lide erwood Hoisting Engine and Boiler. 
1—Perkins Columbia Single Blocker Shingle Machine. 
Two (2) Gasoline Marine engines, 20 h. p. 
1—Hill Steam Drag Saw. 
2—Power Drag Saws. 
a and Chain. 
Miscel wg hey ey 

kiln heating a para us. 
_ SPM. LOUD'S SONS COMPANY, 


Machinery a. Au Sable, Mich. 


REBUILT MACHINERY. 

One 13x18 heavy duty Atlas automatic engine. 

One 14x20 heavy duty Atlas slide valve engine. 

One 14x16 center crank Erie City slide valve engine. 

One 16x24 heavy — box bed slide valve engine. 

Four 48x14 horizontal tubular boilers, 100 lbs. pressure. 

Six 54x16 horizontal tubular boilers, 100 lbs. pressure. 

Three 60x16 horizontal tubular boilers, 100 lbs. pressure. 

Two 66x18 triple riveted butt strapped boilers, 125 Ibs. 
prenree. 66x18 horizontal tubular boilers, 100 lbs. pressure. 

Two 72x18 horizontal tubular boilers, 100 lbs. pressure. 

One 12x7x10 Worthington Duplex pump. 

Three —S Worthington Duplex pumps. 

One 125 . yy heater. 

Two 200 H. P. Baragwanath heaters. 

Two 300 H. P. Baragwanath heaters. 

Also vertical and fire box boilers “of all sizes, pulleys, 
shafting, hangers, belting. Send for our free catalog No. 
125, covering machinery, roofing, pipe, plumbing supplies and 
heating meee, for homes, factories Fa mills 

CENTRAL MACHINERY & SUPPLY co., 
547-559 State St., Chicago. 








SAW MILL CHEAP 
Circular saw mill complete, 60 H. P. engine and boiler, 
4-block carriage, rope feed, gang edger, lath mill and bolter, 
cut-off and shingle mill. Al onee. Located near Lewiston, 
a. Very cheap for cash. dres E. C. &., 
909 Washington Life’ Bldg., New York City. 








FOR SALE. 

Floorers, 8” Woods, 9” Fay, 8” Fay Duplex. 

Molders, two 9” Houston, two 8” H. B. Smith. 

Nailer, Doig, one 10-track. 

llaners and matchers, 14x4 Hoyt, 15x8 Hoyt. 

Vlaners, 30x6 Fay & Egan, 36x6 Berlin, 30x6 _— 

Vlaners, 26x6 Fay, 30x7 Clement, 24x12 Woods. 

Ulaners, double, 30x12 Fay, 24x8 Fay & Egan, 30x6 Hgan. 

I‘!laners, double, 30x7 Clement, 28x8 Benjamin, 28x12 
ble. 7 

tiesaws, band, 42”, 50”, 60” Fay & Egan, 54” Gilbert. 

Full line y geen ae J ~ [pmenees engines, boilers, saw 
a Send for k shee 

ILANNA- BRACKENRIDGE COMPANY, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
One Blakesley No. 3 veneer machine. One No. 6 Otto gas 
usine. NATIONAL BOX CO., Chicago. 


WANTED-A COOK. 
One like McDonald, the cook in “Forest Land.” Get a 
‘ook and read about him $1.25. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS! 
Une 26 in. x 60 in. L. H. Hamilton Corliss engine. 
Une 18x42 L. H. Hamilton Corliss engine. 
Oue 18 in. x 42 in. R. H. Hamilton Corliss engine. 
One 14x42 L. H. Hamilton Corliss engine. 
One 14x42 L. H. Allis engine. 
Uue 12x30 L. H. Allis engine. 
One 16x16 Erie Ball C. C. automatic engine. 
One 13x12 New York Safety C. C. automatic engine. 
One 16x24 L. H. Atlas automatic engine. 
One 15x16 R. H. Buckeye automatic engine. 
One 10x16 L. H. Brownell automatic engine. 
One 4%x6 in. American Hoist & Derrick Co., D. C., single 
friction drum, link motion hoisting engine, with top 
gging, pocessngy sheave wheels, and double cages. 
One 5x04 troudsburg D. C., D. D. hoisting engine and boiler. 
10 72 in. x 20 ft. horizontal tubular pee 110 lbs. steam. 
2 co horizontal tubular boilers, 95 lbs. steam. 
3 72x16 horizontal tubular boilers, 90 Ibe. 4 
4 60x18 ft. horizontal tubular boilers, 95 Ibs. 
2 — horizontal butt strap double riveted t —. 125 Ibs. 
steam. 
Worthington duplex steam pumps, size 16x14x10. . 
Worthington duplex steam pumps, size 14x 7x10. 
Wheeler & Tappen duplex steam pumps, size 20x1214x12. 
One Worthington duplex steam pump, size 12x7x10. 
One Blake duplex steam pump, size 10x7x10. 
One Smith Vail duplex steam pump, size 10x6x10. 

Send us your inquiries or ower equipment. We can save 
you from 30% to 75%. uy our goods at various sher- 
iffs’, receivers’ and ~<A RF sales and positively under- 
sell all. Send for our I bar = oe Ask for M 79. 

ones— 
cane HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 
hirty-fifth and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


FLOORING MACHINE BARGAINS. 
2—7x4” Berlin No. 88 fast feed, weight 14,000 lbs., used 
one month. 
1—7x 4” Hoyt No. 18 fast feed, weight 6,000 lbs. 
1—14x4” E. & B. Holmes fast feed, weight 7,000 Ibs. 
2—15x6” yA & Egan No. 8 fast feed, weight 8,000 Ibs. 
1—15x6” 8S. A. Woods No. 32 fast feed, weight 8,500 Ibs. 
We handle new and second hand machinery of all kinds. 
Get our list and prices before buying. 
Free Factory Sites secured for woodworker 
CHICAGO WOOD WORKING MACHINERY co., 
15-21 N. Clinton 8t., Chicago. 


REBUILT MACHINERY BARGAINS 
Matcher, Glen Cove No. 52, 10”x6”, 6 roll, 4 side, 7,200 lbs. 
Matcher, Goodell & Waters, 14x6”, four side, four roll. 
Inside Moulder, Rogers No. 2, 10”x6”, 4 head, 6,850 Ibs. 
Inside Moulder, S. A. Woods, 12”. 

Moulder, Smith’s latest pattern, 10” four side, practically 
new. 

2 Planers, Double, Endless Bed, Goodell & Waters and 
Preble, cheap. 

Planer, single, 27x10”, S. A. Woods. 

Planer, Berlin, No. 177, 30”x12”, double. 

Resaw, circular, Fay, 36” saws. 

Send for our complete list of second hand Planers, Match- 
ers, Moulders, Band Saws, Rip and Cut-Off Saws, Resaws, 
Jointers ete., ete. Also new machinery. 

CHICAGO MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
18-15 N. Canal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-FOR REMOVAL 
Complete hardwood flooring — Includes saw mill, 
‘yilers, engines, dry kilns, tools etc. 
. T. COOKE, Gaines, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


A complete band mill of 45 to 50 M capacity per day; 
cheap. For particulars write 
W. R. JONES, Muskegon, Mich. 


COMPLETE SAW MILL FOR SALE 
Consisting of band and gang. Comeatte, 65,000 to 75,000 


feet daily. Can be seen on 2, qoene 
<=. tiene "Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
FOR SALE-GOOD AS NEW 
Twenty horsepower Farquhar mill complete. Price low. 
Write CLINCH VA LEY LUMBER CO., St. Paul, Va. 


[forSale-Engines~ Boilers | 


BARGAIN. 


200 K. W., 220 volt, 6-pole compound wound Bullock 
generator, now in operation; speed 450 R. P. M.; price for 
immediate delivery, $1,100. 

POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 











toner 
































ONE 24X48 NORDBERG HEAVY DUTY CORLISS. 
Two 100 H. r. butt strapped boilers. 
One 80 H. P. Erie Cit ~~, boiler. 
Heaters #, pumps rH) 
MERTE MACHINERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GREENE CORLISS ENGINE. 
For sale. 250 H. P. Greene engine, 20”x42” cylinder; 
14’x32” fly wheel, in good condition. Cheap for cash. 
W. B. FIRMIN, 715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE-ENGINES. 
15”x27” Buckeye, automatic, side crank. 
14”x22” Erie, throttling, side crank. 
14”x26” Box bed, plain slide valve engine. 
14”x20” Russell, automatic, side crank. 
14”x20” Klotz Machine Co. throttling, side crank. 
14”x18” Erie, throttling, side crank. 
14”x14” Erie, heavy duty, automatic. 
12”x16” Erie, throttling, center crank. 
12”x20” Olds, throttling, side crank, box bed. 
11”x20” Box bed, plain slide valve engine. 
10”x12” C. & T. throttling, self contained. 
9”x14” Atlas, automatic, side crank. 
9”x16” Box bed, plain slide valve engine. 

THE NOBLE MACHINE Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS 
24x48”Frick Eclipse Corliss, girder frame. 
24x48” Murray Corliss, 1890 heavy ay 
24x48” Hamilton Corliss, 1890 heavy duty, 
22x42” Slater Corliss, 1890 heavy duty. 
20x42” Allis Corliss, girder frame. 
18x48” Hamilton Corliss, 1890 heavy duty, extra heavy. 
18x42” Hamilton Corliss, 1890 heavy duty, extra heavy. 
18x42” Hamilton Corliss, girder frame. 
16x42” Lane & Bodley Corliss, girder frame. 
14x34” Slater Corliss, girder frame. 
20x24” Atlas heavy duty throttling engine. 
18x24” Atlas throttling engine. 
17x24” Chandler & Taylor throttling engine. 
16x24” Atlas throttling engine. 
14x20” Atlas heavy duty throttling engine. 
12x18” Brownell throttling engine, self-contained. 

9 72”x18’ butt-strapped tubular boilers, 125 Ibs. 
5 66”x20’ bautt-strapped tubular boilers, 125 Ibs. 
1 66”x16’ butt-strapped tubular boiler, 125 Ibs. 
THE NORTON MACHINERY COMPANY, 
828 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CORLISS ENGINE BARGAINS. 
14x36 Allis Corliss engine, 2 18x42 Bass Corliss engines. 
Complete and in first class condition. 

HUGH W. DYAR, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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extra heavy. 








ENGINES. 
One 24”x382” L. H. top slide valve (Wickes). 
One 20”x30” R. or L. H. top slide valve (Bartlett). 
One 20”x24” R. H. top side slide valve (Bartlett.) 
One 14”x16” center crank (Nagle). 
One 13”x24” L. H. automatic (Rice). 
One 13”x18” R. H. automatic (Atlas). 
One 12”x16” L. H. Tangye bed slide valve. 
One 12”x16” R. H. side slide valve. 
One 12”x16” L. H. side slide valve. 
One 12”x20” R. H. top slide valve. 
One 10144”x14” R. H. box bed side slide valve. 
One 10”x16” L. H. rock valve. 
One 8”x12” L. H. side slide valve (Harvey). 
One 7”x10” center crank rock valve. 
One 93¢"x155¢"x12” vertical compound. 

A. F. BARTLETT & CO., 

900 South Tilden St., Saginaw, Mich. 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell anything that is sal- 
able. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By 
advertising you would find an easy way to make a sale. 
A trial will convince you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








ENGINE AND BOILER BARGAINS. 
H. P. 14x20 Russell 4-valve automatic. 
225 H. P. 75x24 Buckeye automatic. 
225 H. P. 154%x24 Hewes & Phillips automatic. 
200 H. P. 16x36 ‘Philadelphia’ Corliss. 
175 H. P. each 16x42 “St. Louis” Corliss. 
. P. 18x36 Vilter L. H. heavy duty Corliss. 
225 H. P. 18x42 Allis R. H. Cerliss. 
300 H. P. 20x48 Allis L. H. Corliss. 
350 H. P. 22x42 Bates L. H. Corliss. 
750 H. P. 30x54 Vilter R. H. Corliss. 

1,000 H. P. 32x52 Filer & Stowell L. H. double ported, 
double eccentric heavy duty Corliss. 

i 300 H. P. W. water tube boiler with B. & W. 
traveling chain grates. 

11 125 H. P. each 66”x18’ John Mohr & Son tubular 
boilers, 4” charcoal iron tubes, full fronts, McClave shaking 
grates and all trimmings, 100 pounds steam. 

PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING CO., 
Suite 1103, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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FOR SALE—ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Engines. 

Corliss and automatic: 20x42 Allis, 18x42 Hamilton, 
18x36 Wright, 16x32 Buckeye, 14x24 Atlas; also 12x30, 
10x30, 13x16, 131%4x15, 12x18, 12x14, 124%4x12, 10x10 etc., 
etc. 

Throttling: 18x26 H. S. & G., 18x24 Erie City, 16x20 
Chandler & Taylor, 14x24 Atlas, 14x4 Vertical, 12x18, 
11x16, 10x16, 10x12, 10x10 Vertical, 9x12, 8x16, 8x12 etc., 
ete. 

Boilers. 

Horizontal tubular: 84x18, 78x16, 72x18, 72x16, 66x16, 
60x16, 60x14, 54x16, 54x15, 48x14 etc., etc. 

Fire box: 60, 50, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 16, 14, 12 and 10 
horsepower etc., etc. 

Vertical: 55, 35, 30, 20 and 15 horsepower. etc., etc. 

Vumps, heaters, tanks, saw mill and general machinery. 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO., 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CHICAGO EDISON CO’S ELECTRICAL 
Power Equipment. 
Corliss and Automatic engines, all sizes. 
Direct connected, direct and alternating current gener- 
ating sets. 
Water tube boilers, condensers, pumps, motors, etc. 
POWER EQUIPMENT CoO., 
1405 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





YOU NEED THE TELECODE 
If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplifies your 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in the course 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber office, and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Descriptive 
circulars and samples free for the asking. Price $5 per 
copy, ee 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


RAILS AND RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 





36 INCH GAUGE EQUIPMENT 


1 19-ton Baldwin Mogul. 

2 20-ton Baldwin Eight-Wheelers. 

1 21-ton Baldwin Mogul. 

1 34-ton Baldwin Mogul. 

1 37-ton Baldwin Mogul. 

50 Logging Cars. 

ST. LOUIS RAIL & EQUIPMENT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE-AT A BARGAIN 
Four new wheels, 6 feet high, 4x4 tires, two axles-with 
4%x13 skein, ready for logging purpose. 
WM. DEGEN, 916-918 Mulberry St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE-STANDARD GAUGE 
Logging equipment now in service: 
2 tanks. 





2 cabooses. 
70 skeleton log cars. 
Lima Shay engines. 
1 rod engine. 
December delivery. 
FERNWOOD LUMBER CO., Fernwood, Miss. 


FOR SALE-—CHAINS FOR LOG CARS. 
Complete chain equipment for 35 flat cars, including six 
long wrappers per car, with short chains, rings, grab hooks, 
brackets, bolts etc.; all in first class condition. For par- 
ticulars address TABER LUMBER CO., Keokuk, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—-COMPLETE 
Railroad logging’ outfit, consisting of the following: 

16 track miles of 40-lb. relaying steel rail (new in 1907), 
with angle joints, bolts, spikes, rail braces, switches, lever 
car, track tools ete. 

24 40-foot flat cars, capacity 60,000 pounds. ‘ 

1 No. 6% McGiffert loader, with skidding attachments. 

4 8-wheel rod engine, 40 tons, formerly Southern Pacific 
system. 

1 33-ton “Climax’’ geared locomotive. 

Write for prices and full description to 

SANBORN BROS., Moss Point, Miss. 











WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Buy or sell new or relaying rails, railway equipment and 
scrap material. 
ISAAC JOSEPH IRON CO., OF CHICAGO, 
1247-48 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





INSPECTION. 

We inspect either new or second hand locomotives, sta- 
tionary engines, cars, saw mills or machinery of any kind. 
Officers and inspectors, Chicago, Pittsburg, New York, San 
Francisco, Montreal, St. Louis—general office, 1121 The 
Rookery, Chicago, Ill. ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., Engineers. 


FOR SALE 
One Lima 18-ton, Baldwin 28-ton and Climax and Shay, 
both 15 tons, all 36-inch gauge. 
A 42-ton Baldwin locomotive, four drivers. 
Also five flats, standard gauge. 
Stave and heading, saw and shingle machinery. 
H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Mich. 


STEEL RAILS—NEW AND RELAYING 
Also switches, frogs; second hand locomotives, log cars. 
PITTSBURG RAIL SUPPLY CO., 
421 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, CARS NEW AND REBUILT 


Standard and narrow gauge, logging, freight and passenger ; 
new and relaying rails. 











for Sale: focomotivesCars 


42” GAUGE CLIMAX LOCOMOTIVE. 
Kight wheels ; upright boiler ; two cylinders, 7x71 ; weig! 
15 tons; Al condition throughout. ood logger. Cheap ‘te 
COMPANY: 





cash, HYDE BROTHERS & 
141 Broadway, New York City. 





LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES. 


Moguls, Consolidations, Ten-Wheelers. 
Large Cylinders, Small Drivers, Short, Rigid Wheelbas: 
22, 25, 28 and 45 Ton Shay Geared. 
Skeleton and Flat Logging Cars. 
40,000 to 80,000 pounds capacity. 
Fox, Gondola, Tank and Stock Cars, Coaches, Trucks. 


FITZ-HUGH, LUTHER CoO., 


Railway Equipment, 
1648-1651 Monadnock Block, 


140 Cedar St., 
ork. Chicago, Ill. 


New 





GEARED LOCOMOTIVES, FLAT CARS, ETC. . 


Special Lot—Immediate Shipment. 
60,000 capacity flat cars, 34’6” long. Westinghouse air 
brakes, ete. 
Two 18 and 20 ton Lima Shay geared locomotives. 
Two 45-ton Baldwin Mogul locomotives. 
Right out of our works. Also other equipment. 
‘Telephone, telegraph or write us your: requirements. 
A. C. TORBERT & COMPANY, 
Locomotives, Cars, Steam Shovels etc., 
547-548 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


For Sale: Steel Rails 


NEW AND RELAYING RAILS FOR SALE. 
New 8 Ib. to 40 Ib. steel rails for shipment from our yard 
in Birmingham, or for shipment direct from mill. We also 
buy and sell all sections of relaying rails. 
SHOOK & FLETCHER, Birmingham, Ala. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 




















FOR SALE—NEW FROGS AND SWITCHES 


For immediate delivery, 
for 25, 30, 35, = and 60 Ib. rail, 


also 
Crossings, Switch Stands, 
Rail Braces, Derails, Car Pushers, 
Spikes and all Track Accessories. 
Quick shipments. 


CENTRAL TRACK SUPPLY CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
RELAYING RAILS 


All weights, frogs and switches, log cars and locomotives. 
HYDE BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
Commonwealth Bldg., 141 Broadway, 
Pittsburg, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


NEW STEEL RAILS, QUICK SHIPMENT 
From 8-lb. to 45-lb. sections, with joints and spikes. 
Also standard sections, relaying rail. 
HARLES A. .RIDGELY & CO., 
1200 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS RELAYING T RAILS 
All weights and guaranteed as represented; also new rails, 
frogs, switches, second hand locomotives, and log cars. 

ROBINSON & ORR, 419 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEW RAILS IN STOCK 
Also all es agg of relayers. Quick shipment our spe- 




















ELLIS WOOLMAN, Minneapolis, Minn. cialty. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES AND EQUIPMENT. 4 ate 
All weight new and relaying rails, cars and locomotives 
in stock. Correspondence solicited. 
W. K. KENLY COMPANY, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
FOR SALE 





FOR SALE-—1i2 PAIR LOGGING SLEIGHS. 
Four feet between runners, 5-foot beams, 8-foot bunks; all 
in first class condition. 

CENTRAL LAKE LUMBER CO., Central Lake, Mich. 





FOR SALE-LOCOMOTIVES AND RAILS. 


We have in our shops at Birmingham, thoroughly rebuilt, 
35 standard and 3-foot gauge locomotives. rite us for 
prices and terms. We also handle new and relaying rails of 
all weights, 

BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


for Sale: focomotivesCars | 


LOCOMOTIVES, CARS, RAILS, ETC. 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., in St. Louis. 

















NARROW GAUGE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
1—24-ton Passenger Locomotive. . 
1—30-ton Mogul Locomotive. 
1—12-ton Shay Locomotive. 
5—Russell Logging Cars. 
3—Pilot Snow Plows. 
H. M. LOUD’S SONS COMPANY, 
Machinery Dept. Au Sable, Mich. 


FOR SALE—GEARED LOCOS. CARS. 
One each 77, 75, 65, 55, 85, 30, 28, 22 and 20 ton Shays. 
38, 35, 30, 26, 22 and 19 ton Climaxes. 
Log and flat cars, also log loaders and skidders. 
THE MALBS 


co., 
26 Cortlandt St., 1508 First Nat'l Bank ate. 
New York, N. Y Cincinnati, Ohio. 


41 FT. LOGGING FLATS NEW. 
60,000 to 80,000 capacity; buil. to standard specifica- 
tions, for quick bytes A 
HICKS LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, Chicago. 








Saw mill plant, 3,000 acres of land, with 20 millions of yel 
low pine, Vernon —_, Louisiana. Fee simple title to 3,000 
acres of land, which will average with the usual pine lands 
of our southland; 20 million virgin round pine, original 
growth; pine good quality. 50 M capacity saw mill, live 
rolls, edgers, cut-off saws, two large boilers, two engines, 
mill house, two stories; slab conveyor, planer, 30 M ca 
pacity, with good building, engine and boiler, lumber sheds, 
lumber ramps, 30 frame houses from 2 to 6 rooms each, 
commissary; plenty of water; healthy location; six —_ 
of steel tram, 2 locomotives, 10 log cars; plant and mil 
complete; everything nearly new; 100 million of accessible 
pine. Cost of proposition, $150,000; price, $37,000, halt 
cash, balance 1 and 2 years. Will positively sell the oe 
proposition on January 14, 1909. Place of sale, Inn netel, 
Shreveport, La. We transfer fee simple title, clear of a 
liens. Lumber manufacturers, look well to your interest. 
Send for description, make inspection and secure this bar- 
gain. M. T. BANTA & CO., Jackson, Miss. 





WE OFFER FOR SALE : 
Our store, saw mill, shingle mill, planing mill, railroad, 
logging outfit complete; a good paying business. We mus 
sell on account of other business. vast 
SOMERVILLE BROS., Napavine, Wash. 








FOR SALE-SAW MILL AND [4,000,000 FT. 
Pine timber. For particulars write BOX D, Groveton, Tex. 


WANTED-TO BORROW $7,000 $15,000 

On first mortgage on mills and timber land wo ,000, 

located in central ala This will stand the test o! 
the cl t investigation. . 
. “Mares RC. S. R.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—PLANING MILL i 
At Ambridge, Pa., eighteen miles from Pittsburg. R 14 
mill fully equipped, warehouse, lumber shed a AM bg 
acres on principal business street. a at GUE Pp * 
close estate. Address People’s Bids. "Pittsburg, Pa. 


SACRIFICE SALE. with buyer 
Complete sawed hoop factory. Will contract W J 


ite 14. 
to ys mm flitch at $ “HOOP MILL,” Marston, Mo. 
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VALUABLE SAW MILL AND MANUFACTURING 
SITE FOR SALE. 


Sealed tenders addressed to the undersigned and marked 
“fenders Re T. H. DeCew and Son Estate” will be received 
up to 12 o’clock noon on the 1st day of February, 1909, for 
iiie purchase of the lands, plant, machinery, equipment and 
other assets hereinafter described of the said “T. H. DeCew 
aud Son Estate.” 

The land consists of an excellent mill or manufacturing 
site in the town of Bruce Mines, situate right at the termi- 
nus of the Bruce Mines and Algoma Railway and in a good 
harbor, and consists of ten {to fifteen acres, surrounded by a 
twenty-three acre water lot. 

On this site there is a twenty-five thousand feet capacity 
saw mill, well equipped with the latest machinery, dry kiln, 
machinery for making staves, railway siding, office building 
etc. A large quantity of valuable trap rock is located on 
these lands easy of access, and.can be readily shipped to all 
ports on the Great. Lakes. 

In connection with the saw mill and machinery there is a 
fuil equipment of sleighs, wagons, trucks, carts, camping 
outfit, chains, blocks and tools 

One hundred and sixty acres of well timbered lands in the 
township of Aberdeen, distant only some eight miles. 

To any person wishing to engage in the lumbering business 
or wooden manufacturing of any kind these lands and site 
are particularly desirable, as Bruce Mines is a center of a 
large area where for years {o come an unlimited supply of 
pine, pulpwood, hard and soft wood and other timber can 
be readily obtained. 

The site above referred to is especially adapted and suitable 
for a saw mill, veneer mill, stave factory, pulp mill or any 
other kind of wooden manufacture, and is exempt from mu- 
nicipal taxes for about seven years. 

Inspection of the property may be had at any time. 

Yerms of sale: 10 percent cash, 40 percent within 30 days 
and balance within 60 days, The tenders must be accompa- 
nied by a marked cheque, payable to the undersigned, for 
10 percent of the amount of the tender, which cheque will 
be returned if tender is not accepted. The highest or any 
tender not necessarily accepted. 

lor further particulars write or apply to the undersigned. 

Dated at Bruce Mines this 1st day of December, A. D. 1908..- 

N. H. PETERSON, 
Barrister, Solicitor etc., 


Bruce Mines, Ontario. 





A RARE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


by reason of my large interests in southern Texas farming 
lands, the poor health of part of my family, in order to 
give my personal attention to those interests and wishing to 
leave for ‘Texas about January 10, for an indefinite stay, 
I offer for sale either the entire capital stock of the Plummer 
Lumber Co. or my controlling interest, together with its 
good will ete. 

The business is in a most healthy and prosperous condi- 
tion in every respect, has been very profitable, and is sub- 
ject to critical investigation by interested parties. I have 
spen’ eleven years in building it up, will leave it with 
regr«t, and can consistently recommend it to anyone desiring 
to '.ke my place. Mr. Thomas E. Powe, vice president, will 
ret his interest, if desired. 

ins will be made to responsible parties. 
THEODORE PLUMMER, 
No. 3130 Hall St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE-AT A SACRIFICE 
( ‘ight party, large sash, door and blind factory, in Pen- 
‘Aa and Bagdad, Fla., that cost $60,000 
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FOR SALE 

75,000 capacity saw and planing mill plant; 13,000 acres 
land in fee, with from 110 to 140,000,000 feet pine, strictly 
L. L., on R. R., with tramming road etc. 

80,000 acres virgin S. L. pine timber, in fee title, solid 
body; three R. R.’s cross this tract; will cut 400,000,000 
feet; pine timber; a good R. R. town in center of this tract 
and fine place for mill location. 

An up-to-date saw mill plant; a good going proposition 
now in operation and doing good work; 30,000 acres land 
in fee simple; 152,000,000 feet pine and about 30,000,000 
teet hardwoods; all on R. R. 

going saw mill plant, with about 7,500 acres in fee; 
40,000,000 feet pine, 90 percent L. L., and an option on 


30,000,000 feet more; on main line of trunk line R. R. 
If you have anything to sell or want to purchase, write 
or call on R. T. HARDESTY, 


Lumbermen’s Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


WANTED—EVERY LUMBERMAN TO KNOW 
We build the best lumber buggy on earth; if not satisfac- 
tory, return. We pay freight both ways. HENDERSON 
IRON WORKS, Builders of High Grade Machinery, Shreve- 
port, La. 


EVERY LUMBERMAN SHOULD POSSESS 
A new 4th edition Actuary. It takes the place of the old 
3d edition, now out of print. This new edition shows the 
feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 2,000 pes. and the amount 
from $6 to $75 per M feet of any quantity. The results 
are there ready for use. The fourth edition of the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary has cut-in index, and contains numerous 
tables that are of great value to the retailer. Price, $3 for 
cloth and $3.50 for leather bound copies. For sale by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn 8St., 








FOR SALE-—INTEREST, OR WILL SELL 
On royalty to some responsible machine company, to mane 
facture and put on the market, a patent dryer for dryin, 
saw mill sawdust for fuel and other products. Have order 
for some now. 
Address “N. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE-800 ACRES CHOICE 
Western pine cutting 40 to 50 percent shop lumber. Esti- 
mate 12,500,000 pine and fir. Immediately accessible. Mill 
site in timber. Will contract with party putting in mill for 
entire cut. $7,500 cash will —_ this, balance on time. 
Principals only. Location, central Idaho, N. P. railway. 
Address “R. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


Saw mill, 100 M daily capacity, water apron burner 24x85. 
Planing mill, containing ten machines. Machine shop, with 
lathe, planer, drill and tools. Complete electric light plant, 
650 lights. Blacksmith shop outfit complete. All in good 
condition. Located in Vilas county, Wisconsin. For fur- 
ther information 


Address “R. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





CAPITAL WANTED TO DEVELOP CELERY LAND. 
Party in the south has 600 acres of celery land in the 
south and wants to develop and market same. Addréss 
“CELERY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CAPITAL WANTED. 

Capital wanted to po! 75 million feet of virgin yellow pine 
and enlarge planing mill. Saw mill now in operation; fine 
logging country ; a cheap; fine location. Address 

“CAPITAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE-FINELY EQUIPPED SAW MILL 
And yellow pine timber, band mill, steam kilns, planing mill, 
plenty of power, plant well laid out, large storage pond, tap 
line with all advantages, timber easily reached ; price ridicu- 
lously low on account of peculiar circumstances; answer 
promptly. Address “R. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| HAVE SAWMILLS AND TIMBER 
Am well and personally acquainted with the trade throughout 
Wash., Ore., lda., Utah, Wyo. and Colo., and a business ac- 
quaintance east. I have the opportunity. I want a man 
with some knowledge of wholesale lumber and the cash— 
$10,000 or more. No time to lose. 
Address BOX 562, Boise, Ida. 


FOR SALE-AT PANIC PRICES 
Saw mill properties and timber lands in the states of Ga., 
Fla. and Ala.; terms to suit. Buyers only address 
P. O. BOX 87, Mobile, Ala. 


FOR SALE-COMPLETE 
Hub manufacturing plant, equipped with the latest improved 
Defiance hub machines, boiler, engine, shafting, pulleys, 
belting etc., with buildings. 
Address “HUBS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WISCONSIN PROPOSITION. 

Twelve thousand acres virgin timber, hardwood, hemlock 
and pine, with complete plant, including saw mill, planing 
mill, railroad etc. is for sale. This is a paying investment 
in active operation. Best of reasons for selling. Prompt 
action required. Full particulars will be given by addressing 

“Pp, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PEOPLE OF MODERATE MEANS 
Who want to know how they can get large profits and income 
from timber, by monthly payments, write S. N. PURNELL 
26 Empire Bldg., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. A square deal 
for all. 


FOR SALE-SO H. P. 20 M. CAPACITY 
Arkansas saw mill, well located on navigable river and main 
line railroad; in best condition, ready to run; finest qualit 
of oak, cottonwood and red gum timber and logs are avail- 
able at low prices. Payments in cash or will trade for lum- 
ber or standing timber. Excellent location for hoop mill. 

Address “P, 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE~-5,000,000 FT. 
Of hickory, oak and gum in locality where there is plenty 
of hardwood; also circular saw mill, capacity 30,000 per 
day. Sheds and thirteen cabins situated on fifty acres of 
land in good town in Louisiana on C., R. I. & P. railroad. 
Trice, $7,000 cash, or seqeeeed paper. 
Address “N. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HAVE A FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
Lumberman who desires to engage in the manufacture of 
redwood. Can secure an interest with small amount of 
capital. Must be party who can take an active interest in 
the business. Address 

526 SAN FERNANDO BUILDING, Los Angeles, Cal. 





FIRST CLASS OPPORTUNITY TO A MAN 


With saw mill experience, with $50,000 or more in ready 
money. Can take practical charge of roposition which 
promises great profit. Owners of the timber will gladly 
join in development of this property, which is well located. 
Address “S. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








MILL FOR SALE. 

Saw mill on the coast of British Columbia; capacity, 
100,000 feet a day, and planing mlil. Plant in complete 
working order. Situated on tidal waters, with railway and 
deep sea shipping connections. Timber limits (12,600 acres), 
mill houses ete. General particulars on application to 

P. O. BOX 801, Vancouver, B. C, 





FISHER REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Pensacola, Fla. | 





PATENTS. 
George E. Tew, patent lawyer, 817 14th St., Washington, 
DPD. Cc. Personal attention to every case. Write for terms. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

The best book made for tallying cars of hardwood lumber. 
Thousands sold. Permanent record. Convenient to use. 
The device of an old inspector. Stiff leather covers, thumb 
and finger straps on covers for holding book. Price, post- 
paid, 75 cents a copy. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago. 











FREE TO WOODWORKERS 
Sample pages of the Wood Workers’ Manual, just issued. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn 8&t., 
Chicago. 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


Colonial Veranda Columns 





Cypress and 





Bay Poplar Lumber 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO LUMBER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Where no page is given the advertisement appears every other week or monthly and may be found ina previousissue. The index lette:s 
following a name refer to the similarly lettered headings, and indicate under how many heads the name belongs. 

















For Additional Index See Pages 99-100-101. 
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Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Gibson Cypress dir. Co...f Henderson Lumber Co., A. Wendling Lbr. Co, " nBoz 68 3wann-Day Liimber Co. 

Co... ' ¢ am Gray Lbr. Co., C. L. ..... e 22) P.. .....-..... h-1-2-4-z Wuichet, Louis. . ...... ho 68|Tegge Lumber Co., The ‘ 

Mt. Mitchell Lor. £5 _aci 83/| Hal well; | eae afie 71|Hewitt-Lea, Lumber Co..2z 15 Thomas & Proetz Lbr. Co. i 
Nichols Lbr. Co * vachz Hastings Lor. Co., J. M. aei Hill Lumber Co.......... h I—HARDWOODS. 7 fhompson Lbr. Co., J. AL i 
Noble-Corwin by, Go .aeiz Hayward Lumber Co, -..e Kenna, Ernest M. ...... ho J—HARDWOOD FLOORING Thompeon & Co., Lewis. ..i 
Northland Pine Co........ a 66| Huie-Hodge Lbr. Co..... 2 139| Larson Lbr. Co. °. . .h-1-2-z L—COTTONWOOD. Tschudy Hardwood Lbr, Co. 
Northern Lumber ree : g| Industrial Lumber Co. ...e Lumber Mfrs. Agency ...hz 20 OTD 
North Western Lbr. Co. acl Inter-Hardwood Lbr. Co.ei McCormick Lbr. Co. ..hlz 12 ig Hwd. Lbr. Co..fik 80] Vetter, Frank W. 
North Wis. Lbr. Mfg. Co. Kaul Lumber Co. ....... . 22| McCormick & Co., C. R.dho3 . Lbr. & Mfg. Co. . aceik 69 Vollmar & Below. ol 
Paepcke-Leicht Lbr, “Co. a q Lathrop Lumber Co. .... McKee Lbr Co., W. I. .hoz fen in Hardwood Lbr. Co.aci oa eee 
Saltven Lbr. Co., C. A... Linehan Lbr. Co. . bce sijka 68 on ya Let Co: shh 74| Atlantic Lbr. Co., The. . .ik Werner Saw aq >. L. 

Pardee & Curtin Lbr. Co. =a 86 | Long-Bell Lumber Co.. Menz Lbr. . h-1245-z 76| Beckers, C. H. L. ....ifa2 80 White Co. 

Paxton & Lightbody Co Louisiana Red Cypress a t 24| Myers Lbr. Be Be cho.a. 5 csi h-1z Beidler & Co., Francis..aej 28| Whiting Mfe. 

edeh12 Ludington, Wells & Van ineral Lake Lbr. “<™ ...hl 74] Belcher Stine Lbr. Co. ia2hj 82 Whitmerteseneh Inc. ,W. coal 
Pierce, A.S........ a 65|_ Schaick Lumber Co. ...e 135} Morse & Briggs Lbr.Co.hl4 78|Bemis & Vosburgh. a Oe) WO. Bae aa. s.cecvieis-0.00 
Pine Tree Lumber Co..... a Lutcher & Moore Cyp. ibr, National Lbr ee BoxCo.h-1-4 19 Berthold é Jennings. ...efi 134] Wilce Co., The T. ........ 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co........ ae | Ge: ~ Seay I eee ee 10| Nelson Lbr. Co. eo 76 | Bliss Cook Oak Co....... ilson & Cochran. ...flia2 
Rice Lake Lumber Co... ‘a 65 on Cypress Lbr Co. ... *t 79| Nichols Lbr. Co., C. H. achz Brown & Sons Lbr. myo ot 27| Wis. Land & Lbr. Co. lacidjz 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co.aj > Lumber Co. ...-ei 99| Northwest Lbr. Co. ..... hz Bruner Co., O. fghlij 71| Wistar, Underhill & Co. a 
Ritter Lbr. Co., W. M...ceik 5|Marsh&Bingham Co. -Thecth 23 a, beg my Lbr. Co. ..h 73| Buffalo Hardwood "the. Sood 133 |} Woods Mosaic Flg. Co..... 
Rust-Owen Lumber Co...a 65| Messer Lbr. Co., W. 88|O’Connell Lbr. Co, ....hl-2 18] Buffalo Maple Tieeting Co. j Weighs Sauleberry Lbr. Go, 
Salling, Hanson & Co.....a Miller & Vidor Lbr. os: ‘an 99 a 1d, Oregon Lt Lbr. Co.h-1-2-4-z 18) Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co.. aa eee 
Sawyer Goodman Co .aci 64| Mississippi Lumber Co....e The,h-3-mz 12] Cherry Riv.Boom&Lbr.Co.c Yeager, wg ee pdivankracusied mi 
Schuette Co., Wm. H "te ag Mo, Lbr. & Land Ex. Co..e 137 Pacific National Lbr. Co. hl 76| Clearfield Lbr. Co., Inc. .ik 70) Young '& RES i 
Shevii -Carpenter Co.....a Natalbany Lbr. Co. ..... e Parker-Bell Lbr, Coh-1-2-3-z Cobbs & Mitchell. ....... 13 
Sla: tere Co, S. E__be Nona Mills Co., Ltd...... e136|/Paxton & Lightbody Connelly Hardwood Lumber gage 
Smith Lumber Co., C. A..a 66| Norris Lumber Co., W. H. ef Orie: a Sree aay i 82) American Col.& Lbr.Co.ikm 
Standard Lumber Co..... Z 99| Pearl River Lumber Co.. Peninsula Lbr. Co. ..... hd 21 .Co. aciz Amer, Lbr. & Mf: g.. =~ aceik 
Stearns Lbr. Co., A. T..am 99| Pickering Lbr. Co., W. R. ‘e 22) Pinkham Lbr. Co., J. E..hz 28 { ees ik 86] Atlantic Lbr. Co., The... .ik 
Stearns Lbr. Co. J. S.. ‘adj 64|Pine Belt Lumber Co... Portland Lumber Co. ...hl 21 0 SSR ei Babcock & Co., | .acek 
Stephenson Co., The I. -ae} Riggs Cypress Co., Ltd. tin —" Sound Mills & Timber .Co., W.J. 87|Clearfield Lbr,'Co., Inc.. .ik 
Stewart Lbr. Co., Alex. 64| Riner Lumber Co., The. ni | i: SS apaerererane h-1-2-3-z 18 & Co. ci 85 Courtney, ee ik 
Thief River Falls Lbr. Co. = Ruddock Orleans Gyp. Co.fz 14 Redwood Mfrs. Co. ee 12 5 Sear elk 27/ Dawkins 8 Lbr. Co., W. H...k 
Thornton-Claney Lumber Sabine Lbr. Co........... e Rogers-Ruger Lbr. Co...h1 " G. H...aei 88/Harris & Cole Bros. -eijkm 

Co. abceh140 28|Sawyer & Austin Lbr. Co..e pare oR Nettleton ...hz 76 . al 4| Kentucky Lbr. Co...aceik 
Week Lbr. Co., John....aci 64|Schultz Bros. .......... ef — 2 O, ..h-1-2-z 77 Co.,S.L.j 28 roomy t iver Lbr. Co. ...ik 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W..ac 4|Southern Pine Lbr. Co....e S&S reer h 88|Elias & Bros., G, ........ 133) Little River Lbr. b “ acik 

hite Co.. Wm. H edi SouthernPineCo.ofGeorgia.e Slade x4 bo. 8. E...h-l-4 19|Emery Co., Geo. D. ...... Pardes & - Curtin Lbr. Co. scik 
White Pine Lbr. Co. “toate a 4|Stevenson Lbr. Co, ...... : 82|Spokane Lbr. Co. ...... ho . ..-1 134] Rhea L Chas. F.. .ik 
White River Lbr. Co “Sie a Sumter Lbr. Go., otis St. oo & = Lbr. y B. ....4 140] Ritter or | Se, W. M. .ceik 
Whiting Mfg. Co. ......3 aci §4|Stout-Greer Lbr.'Co., The. e 28| Com any .-h-1-2-2 75 F The.efi 99|Swann-Day Lumber Co. . - ik 
Whitmer & Boas W.inc.aceij 71|Switzer Lumber Co.”....efh 99 Sterling Lbr. Co. 32)... hiz 72 The ae coat, | 7 & Co. 
Willson Bros, Lbr Co. ..agz Thompson&Tucker Lbr.Co.e Summit Mill Co. ...h-1-2-z 72 5 OB. s2c0ces aeik ee re 
Wis. Land & Lbr. Co. acdijz Thornton-Claney Lumber Thornton-Claney | Lumber timer Lbr. Co. aci 85 Wright-Suulsbetry Lbr. Co., 
Wistar, Underhill & Co..acj 140|__ Co. abceh—1-4-0 98). C0... ...c.ccees abceh140 28 River Lbr, Co. .ej = Oar 
Worcester Co., C. H...... ed gg | Tremont Libr. Co. . agrees : e 139 "s. Ede. Co. oo: "ils eo 18 cot ain ~~ 80 Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co, ..k 
— Bissclt Lbr Co. * Walrathe & CE Waite Lbr.Co.,H.B.h1-2-40z 73|Gayovo Lumber Co. ...... 87 A 2—RED Gum. 

CEDAR POSTS AND Ree hoes Wallace- Ballotd Lbr. Co.beh . Co. .i 88) Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
POLES—D. Welch & Harrison... :.... 99| Walrath & Sherwood ame. ~~ 98 inigumsthorger-Hietsions ‘ube 
—— ay! oo Na a ¢ . White, J. ay Mill. Loui. 79 Wash Lbr. & winder Go, a 76 “at 60 Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Go. a2 

Wn et ar ae ge hy te age k, Lbr. e ending Lumber ~Z » Co, ...... c | eg ge Lbr. Co. . a2 
McCormick & Co.,C.R.dho3 Sees eae Sok. Western Wash. Lbr. Co, h2z Firg. Co. j 98) Willey, C. L. ........-- a2 
Roper Lbr, Cedar Co..... d G—NORTH CAROLINA | West SideLbr.&Sh’gleCo.h2z 21 -aceik Wilson & 5 fia? 
Wis. Land & Lbr. Co. acdijz PINE Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co,...h 15 Floor- 

IDAHO CEDAR. i Wheeler ,OsgoodCoTheh-2-m ; a eee re . Z—SHINGLES. 
Reanes | Ge. O. M...aefghlij 71) Whit e River Lbr. Co. .... ho beegijk es Anson Shingle & Lbr. Co. z 
Humbird Lumber Co. ....0 17]Camp Mfg. Co. .......... g Willamette ValleyLbr.Co. hl 74 ae 190 Antrim Lbr. Co. efhz 
Sand Point Lbr. & Pole Go. Dill & Co. — eer ee 83) Wilson, Robert 8. h-1-2-4z 76) Little Lbr. Co. ....... oia Atlas Lbr.&ShingleGo. h123z 

WM cs hae ars okie 16| Ellington & Guy.......- Winkleman Lbr Co. h1-2-42 74 acik 70|Bolcom Lbr. Co.. H. G. . .hz 
Walrath & Sherwood Lbr. Flint, ies @ Riana Gome Wright Lumber Co., Burt ae. pacscere ik Seedeteaee te Lbr. Co.hi24z 

DA entices open eee hoez eee abcegz See h-1-2-4z 73 | i 27!'Clear Lake Lbr, Co..h-1-2-z 

> ’ EXPERIMENT. I[f in need of a COLUMN 

4 r & rE | B DON’T CLAMP why not buy the BEST? 
arris ole pros. NOXALL 
CEDAR FALLS, IA. METROPOLIS, ILL. 
only is made with . right et a 
screw, giving a positive and equa’ 
OAK FLOORING. _— = same —_ gy 
at’s where it differs from a 
Hollow Backed. mead Matched. others. Madeof Steel and malile- 
Polished and Bored. able iron, with weldless steel 
= chain; the kind that will not 
reak 
TURNED WORK and HOUSE TRIMMINGS FULLY WARRANTED. 
Porch Columns. Balusters. Send for trial order, no risk on your ’ 
Brackets and Mouldings. part. If not satisfactory return it. 
20,000 NOXALL’S Sold. Write for list of users—it will Interest you. 
With 4 feet of chain, per dozen, $20. 00 
POPcae SIDING | POPLAR LUMBER PRICE, Drier sans ber.conen. $20.98 
A. A. LOETSCHER, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Carload or local lots. 


























CHIEF BRAND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The highest perfec- 
tion in manufacture. 
Try a car and you 
will agree with us. 


KERRY & HANSON 
FLOORING CO. 
GRAYLING :: :: MICHIGAN 
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